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PREFACE 


Selections of poems designed for English schools, and 
anthologies made for the lover of poetry in England 
and abroad have repeatedly been tried as text-books 
for advanced students in Indian universities. It has 
been the experience of many teachers that they leave 
the mind and imagination of Indian students on the 
whole untouched. For one thing, most of these antho¬ 
logies are lyrical in tone ; the poems are steeped in 
local colour, and sometimes founded on emotions 
peculiar to the English character. For a full and 
adequate appreciation of these poems the reader should 
have acquired a keen poetic perception, and possess a 
mind enriched by a wide reading in kindred literature. 
It is too much to expect either from an Indian student 
of seventeen or eighteen, whose emotional and in¬ 
tellectual environment and experience are of a kind 
widely different from those of the poet whose work he 
is called upon to study with a very meagre training in 
the English language. 

Secondly, these anthologies do not offer enough of 
one poet. To the bewildering variety of theme and 
treatment are added all the subtle shades of poetic 
style that have prevailed from age to age since the 
days of Spenser. It would surely be more educative 
if the students were asked to confine their study of 
English poetry to the work of a few “ masters ” in any 
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one age. No age is so rich in poetry of the highest 
quality as the Romantic Age—except, perhaps, the 
Elizabethan, which, for a first study, is ruled out by 
its verv remoteness. 

^ ith these points in view the choice of the editor 
has been limited to the works of a dozen poets from 
\\ ordsworth to Bridges. Of the greater poets of this 
age Swinburne only has not been given a place in this 
selection. 1 his has been done to suit the peculiar 
requirements of the students which seemed to demand 
the preference of the philosophic to the purely lyrical 
poem. It is believed that partially at least this 
selection succeeds in bringing together poems that are 
rich at once in poetic thought and in emotion. If 
there is not enough absolute poetry in these pages it is 
because the aim has been the cultivation among the 
students of a fair standard of poetic taste and judge¬ 
ment by putting before them the “ poetry of ideas ”— 
of ideas such as they can understand in the light of 
experience already acquired, or such as may easily 
be acquired under the guidance of a teacher. 

So much for the text. A word of apology may be 
added for the notes as well. They are fuller than those 
generally appended to text-books of this kind. But 
it must be urged that so-called “ notes ” generally 
ignore the difficulties of Indian students who need an 
interpretation of points that may seem obvious to an 
English boy of fifteen. If the editor, therefore, some¬ 
times appears to be labouring the obvious in his notes, 
the learned critic must remember that the book is 
intended for students who have read hardly a dozen 
classics of English prose, and certainly not much 
poetry of any kind. 

The biographical notes and textual criticism are 
confined to very elementary points. No controversial 
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questions have been raised, nor has any occult mystical 
interpretation of the romantic poets been attempted. 
The editor’s labour will be amply rewarded if the 
readers of this selection learn to become interested in 
the life and work of at least a few of these poets. 

The Introduction aims at presenting an orthodox 
view of Romanticism in a simple, logical and dis¬ 
passionate manner. The history of the romantic 
movement has been outlined to make the discussion 
intelligible to the student. At no stage has it been 
ignored that the student is approaching the study of 
this period for the first time. 

The Glossary claims to be a new feature of this work. 
It is a simple collection of terms that even the most 
elementary discussion of poetry must employ. And 
yet it is not safe to assume that students will be 
acquainted with those terms, or will understand their 
significance from the text however often they may be 
repeated. The definitions given in the glossary are 
intentionally free from technical terms apart from 
those explained in the glossary itself. 

Finally, it is a pleasant duty to acknowledge the 
help of many kind friends, and of a number of writers 
/ill the romantic movement. Chief among those who 
have constantly encouraged me in this task, and un¬ 
grudgingly given their suggestions, are Professors 
anghome and Firth of the Government College, 
Lahore, and Mr. Manohar Lai, M.A. (Cantab.), Barrister- 
at-Law. Dr. Griswold of the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, explained for me some obscure Biblical refer¬ 
ences in Rossetti. I have also to thank my friend, 
Mr G. T. Bums (sometime Exhibitioner, Christ Church 
College, Oxford), now Lecturer in English at the 
University of Hamburg. Without his generous help 
and co-operation in reading through the proofs in 
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England, the book would not have been published 
without considerable delay. But for all errors and 
omissions the editor alone is responsible. 

The editor is especially indebted to the following 
authors: 

Elton : A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1880. 

A. Symons : English Romanticism in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Hereford : The Age of Wordsworth. 

Hales : Longer English Poems. 

Hugh Walker : The Victorian Era. 

Watts-Dunton: The Renaissance of Wonder in 
Poetry. 

The publishers’ and editor’s thanks are due to the 
publishers of the Poet Laureate for their kind per¬ 
mission to print here “ I have loved flowers that fade ”, 
“ Indolence ”, " England to India ”, and “ To the 
United States of America ”. And to Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson, Ltd., for a similar permission with regard 
to the six sonnets of Rupert Brooke. 


Lahore, 
July 30, 1925. 


M. G. S. 
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Glossary 


INTRODUCTION 


i. The Romantic Age 


The entire English poetic tradition from Chaucer to 
Bridges is romantic, and but for the brief and un¬ 
avoidable...triumph of the Classical School in the 
eighteenth century, the literary history of England 
would be a continuous record of the various forms the 
spirit of romance has assumed for its incarnation. 

The poetry of the eighteenth century has no funda¬ 
mental relation with the rest of English poetry. The 
poets of every other age can be brought under a single 
conception ; they harmonise for all their differences; 
but between the poets of every other age and the poets 

o f the_ eighteenth century there is a gap impossible to 
.passover.” „ 


Rightly conceived, the romantic age of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Scott, of Shelley, Byron, and Keats, 
and of the many writers of imaginative prose and 
verse, is only a revival of the creative impulse that 
produced the inestimable riches of the Elizabethan 
era, gave to all her literature an organic unity, and 
established for us the literary tradition that culminated 
in the great epic of Milton, as one of the greatest 
triumphs of the romantic imagination. 

But it is not to be presumed that, because it is a 
revival of the old creative impulse, the Romanticism 
of the mneteenth century is, in any of its outward 
orms, a copy of the Elizabethan models, or that the 
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romantic tradition ever died out completely. It may 
have been totally forgotten for more than half a 
century, but even in the most classical days of English 
literature there were a few daring spirits who raised 
their dim and ineffectual voices to keep her memory 
aliye. Even when Dryden was adapting the barbarous 
plays of Shakespeare to suit the depraved literary taste 
of his polite and genteel contemporaries, these voices, 
imitative of Spenser and Milton, could be heard by 
those who cared to hear. And the realm of wit over 
which Pope ruled with such distinction and absolute 
power was not so entirely free from rebellion as it may 
seem at first sight. 

The object of this Introduction is to define the 
nature of that Romanticism which triumphed over the 
classical school of Dryden and Pope, to show the various 
stages through which it passed before getting the final 
force with which it crushed its rival, and finally to 
trace very briefly the contribution of individual 
writers to romanticism in the period covered by this 
selection, that isr- 1 798-to-.19.15.. 

The movement starting as early as the middle of 
the eighteenth century continues through various 
stages, and with modifications, down to modem times. 
Its chief periods are : 

(a) 1760-1770 : the period of preparation, in which 
the classical methods begin to be critically examined, 
and their adequacy as an expression of the artistic 

sense seriously questioned. 

(b) 1798-1832 : the period of the great “ renaissance 

of wonder in poetry ”, when, after a generation of 
experiments, literature becomes the unrestrained ex¬ 
pression of the romantic spirit. 

(c) 1842-1870: the period of Tennyson and 

Browning, when the romantic tradition is pruned 
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of some of its extravagances, and considerably 
strengthened by the superior craf tsmanship of Tenny- 
son and the vig orous naturalism of Browning. 

(^) 1850-1880 shows the first serious reaction 
against the romantic method, though the poetic out¬ 
look, the visionary spirit 1 continues to be the same. 
Matthew Arnold and Clough show signs of dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the romantic poets, while Rossetti and 
Swinburne show an impatience of Victorian thought 
and convention. 

{e) 1890-1915 shows the building up of a new 
poetic tradition, romantic in spirit, but in method not 
disdaining the classical finish, and acquiring new force 
from the contemporary desire for realism in art. 

2. The Romantic Revolt 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the 
spirit of man in Europe seems to have arisen almost 
suddenly, and started questioning the conventions of 
life that had bound it in all spheres of intellectual and 
social activity. For want of space it will not be 
possible to go into the details of this universal revolt 
against the accepted ideas in philosophy, history, 
politics, literature, and art. But to realise the full 
strength of the forces that can be seen working behind 
this rejuvenation of the human spirit, it must be 

. | on on literature is not an 

isolated phenomenon, but one of a series of happenings 
that revolutionised the established theories of Govern¬ 
ment, conventions of society, methods of expression, 
and even the principles of conduct and the entire out¬ 
look of societies in Europe. 

The first impulse in the realm of ideas, at least 
came from Rousseau. The New Heloise (1760), Social 
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Contract (1762), and £ mile (1762) assailed some of the 
dearly cherished conventions of the eighteenth century, 
and by their emotional appeal enlisted the sympathies 
of the masses in favour of the new doctrine that estab¬ 
lished the supremacy of love and freedom, and the 
simplicity of a life according to nature. Rousseau 
successfully preached that man as man was far more 
valuable and dignified a creature than philosophers 
like Hobbes had allowed. In Emile he showed the 
power of natural environment in bringing out the best in 
man, in educating him in the only true and possible way. 

But Rousseau’s crude individualism and his savage 
cry for return to a state of nature could not have 
stood a searching examination if the German tran¬ 
scendental movement that started with Kant and 
culminated in Hegel had not modified it so as to make 
it acceptable to most European thinkers. The philo¬ 
sophers of the eighteenth century reduced reality, in 
their final conception of it, to a stream of sense- 
impressions and the " ideas ” which reflected it. Kant 
demonstrated that “ experience is not a stream of 
isolated sensations, but a totality, united by self- 
consciousness, and formally determined by the nature 
of the thinking subject 

The importance attached in the Kantian system to 
the nature of the thinking subject strengthened and 
refined the individualism of Rousseau. We shall see 
when we come to define Romanticism how this helped 
to establish the main thesis of the romantic artists, 
that the sincere expression of the artists’ individuality 
is to be placed above all other considerations of art. 1 

But in England this philosophic aspect of the move- 

1 The influence of the French Revolution has been left out of 
account. At best it was only in the nature of a stimulant to the 
literary forces that were well on their way to triumph. This view 
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ment did not directly affect poets and literary critics 
till the ground had been well prepared by a generation 
of hesitating experimentalists against the didactic 
materialism of the eighteenth-century literature. 

Chief among these were the poets and writers who 
revived an interest in Celtic, Gothic, and other ancient 
literatures (including those of India and Persia), and 
the ballads and songs of mediaeval England. Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian (1760-1764), though a daring forgery 
in literature, excited men’s interest in the Icelandic 
sagas. Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, a Gothic 
Romance (1764), however crude and puerile as a picture 
of mediaeval Italy, provided at least a means of escape 
from the artificial and narrow realism of contemporary 
art. Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 
( i 765 ) popularised a number of old English ballads, 
folk-songs, and metres which had been known to exist 
by a few scholars only. Mallet’s Northern Antiquities 
(1770) did for Scottish songs and ballads what the 
Reliques had done for the English. 

Wart on s History of English Poetry and Bishop 
Hurd s Letters of Chivalry and Romance had already 
[exposed the wooden methods and mechanical versifica¬ 
tion of the classical school. They set forth a reasoned 
' ™ stor i c al and critical justification of the restlessness 
that was everywhere being felt at the stifling pre- 
ominance of the heroic couplet, in a language that 

could only be described as a jargon of the eighteenth- 
century versifiers. 

This dissatisfaction with the established school of 
nglish poetry finds varied expression in the work of 
Thomson, Gray, Collins, Chatterton, Cowper, and 


eminent English critics * and is corn* 
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Bums. They were no doubt slow in rejecting the 
poetic diction and phraseology of Pope, but occasion¬ 
ally and in varying degrees they showed a genuine 
interest in nature, a sincerity in the expression of their 
poetic moods, and above all a sympathy with the 
doings of common men. Conventional sentiment and 
artificial versification in one established metre were 
beginning to be replaced by artistic sincerity and the 
desire to try new experiments in verse. Blake, 
visionary and mystic, completely disregarded the 
achievements of contemporary literature and art, 
and in his lyrics at least anticipated the later romantics. 
As Symons remarks, “ Romance rose out of the grave 
of Chatterton, and poetry after Burns and Blake was 
no longer in bondage to the prose and rational mind. 
Religion woke up when poetry did, and liberty seemed 
a delightful thing 


3. Romanticism 

Out of these many and variegated threads was 
woven the rainbow coloured web of romanticism ; 
its beauty and strangeness startled and delighted a 
century of enthusiastic poetry-lovers. Their imagina¬ 
tion had been denied satisfaction so long that when at 
last a veritable feast was spread out before them, they 
devoured the wholesome with the unwholesome food 
with the indiscrimination of hunger. It was not till 
recently that the critical balance was restored, and 
men began to value properly the loss and gain accorded 
to literature by the great artistic upheaval of the last 
century. 

It was beyond the scope of this inquiry to estimate 
the contribution of each poet and thinker whose name 
was mentioned in passing through the last section. It 
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will serve the purpose of this Introduction if the ulti¬ 
mate result of their combined effort is clearly stated. 

Romanticism implies a revolution against the artistic 
spirit of the eighteenth century, as much as it implies 
a dissatisfaction with the artificial and hackneyed 
poetic diction of that age. The critical prefaces to 
the Lyrical Ballads seem to concentrate all their bitter 
attack against the language of poetry ; but they should 
not be understood to underestimate the importance of 
the matter that forms its theme. It will be clearer 
if these two aspects of Romanticism are considered 
separately. 

Primarily and chiefly, Romanticism seeks to re¬ 
assert and strengthen the individuality of the artist. 
There is no artistic tradition to which he is forced to 
submit except one of his own choosing. All the canons 
of art established by the generations of predecessors 
exist only to guide him, not to enslave, or impose a 
check upon, his genius. The only standard to which 
his creations are required to conform are the laws of 
his own nature, and the reality of things as he sees them. 

There are accordingly no classical standards by 
which his work is to be judged. The depth and in¬ 
tensity of his feeling are not to be measured by any 
fancied rules of propriety in art. All the artist’s moods 
and feelings, provided they are sincerely expressed, 
have their place in art, however fleeting and unre¬ 
strained they may be. Their sole and sufficient justi¬ 
fication is in themselves and in the artistic pleasure they 
give first to the artist and secondly to his readers. 

This implies an interest in the artist’s own self and 


in the natural and emotional environment in which 
he has his being. He watches the changing forms and 
moods of nature, responds to them through his emotions 
and preserves for us a record of his feelings through 
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the medium of art. Thus a close alliance is secured 
between the spirit of man and nature. They become 
equally the objects of our contemplation, and as we 
grow accustomed to this spiritual view of things, we 
discover new points of contact between nature and 
man. The unknown, the mysterious, even the miracul¬ 
ous in nature becomes intelligible to us through the 
romantic artist who is in harmony with her by virtue 
of the unquestioning sympathy of his imagination. 

Thus the imagination of the artist is active with a 
perpetual sense of wonder. Every thing is fresh and 
new because its beauty is for ever changing and becom¬ 
ing renewed. The artist has a heightened sense of 
beauty, a keen observant eye, not satisfied with the 
obvious and superficial commonness and ugliness of 
things. He is constantly gazing at the stars, the sun 
and the moon, the blue sky and the limitless heavens 
with a strange poetic wonder. But when he turns his 
gaze earthward his wonder is not lessened at the sight 
of a common flower, of a bird on the branch of a tree, 
of a man bending under the weight of years spent in 
poverty or wretchedness. The eye of the artist has 
so habitually dwelt on the loveliness of things, has had 
such absolute visions of the poetry of this earth, is 
stricken so deeply with wonder-lust, that everything it 
lights upon undergoes a transformation into something 
mysterious, wonderful, beautiful both for him and 
for us. * 

But this constant yearning after the mysterious, 
the unknown, the ideally perfect in beauty engenders 
a melancholy that the artist cannot easily shake off. 
He is ever restless, ever anxious to penetrate through 
the physical veil that obscures the true reality of 
which he has seen visions in his exalted moods. The 
truly romantic poet is always of the type of Coleridge, 
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Keats, Shelley, or Rossetti, who has caught heavenly 
glimpses of beauty with all its awe, mystery, and 
even terror—but is never satisfied with what he lias 
seen. The great fascination of romance for such 


poets lies in its infinite suggestiveness, its vagueness, 
the very incompleteness of its visions that help to 
create “ that imaginative atmosphere which is indis¬ 
pensable to poetry, and adds strangeness to beauty 
To these visionary poets of romance truth is in¬ 
separable from beauty. Ethics as exemplified in the 
formal didactic poem of the eighteenth century repels 
them. But their profoundest creative poetry is 
instinct with implicit criticism of life. The romantic 
poets are with rare exceptions, always “ teachers and 
prophets, ardent reformers, philosophic reactionaries, 
innovators in religion, or in criticism, or in history 


In expression as in conception Romanticism aims 
at naturalism. The poet is no longer trying to fit 
his ideas into the fixed mould of an established diction ; 
the vocabulary of the whole language is at his disposal 
to express himself as best he can. In the moment 
of reaction Wordsworth no doubt went a little too far 
in asserting dogmatically that the language of poetry 
should be “ a selection of the language really spoken 
by men.” But his own subsequent practice, and that 
of the best romantic poets of the last hundred years 
have amply demonstrated that the charm and fascina¬ 
tion of the romantic style does not lie in its simplicity, 
but in its adequacy to respond to the infinity of moods 
• possible to the creative mind of an artist. So long as it 
can faithfully portray the artistic vision, and directly 
convey the artistic pleasure, it is a natural style, irre¬ 
spective of the sources from which the component parts 
of its diction may be derived. 
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On the whole, the romantic diction, in the actual 
practice of the poets, “ becomes sensuous, and concrete 
and also true It is no longer abstract and factitious. 
It is the outward symbol of and the proper notation 
for the new vision and perception. Thus the truly 
romantic style, like the truly romantic spirit, is essen¬ 
tially imaginative. It is a recognition of the fact that 
mere words, as they are known to prose, are incapable 
of expressing the artistic perception and enthusiasm of 
the poet. Hence each poet, by his selection of epithets, 
by his arrangement of syllables and words, seeks to 
create a new medium, a new instrument through which 
he can transmit the visions and music of his imagina¬ 
tion. No paraphrase can render what the poet has 
said. Disturb one phrase and the whole loses its 
magic, as a tower collapses if the supporting stones are 
removed. The words are no longer merely the slaves 
of the thought—they are an integral part of the created 
fabric. Consequently all rules or traditions as to the 
use of words are abandoned by the Romantics. Keats, 
Tennyson, and Bridges revive old forms for their beauty 
or their archaic novelty. But such words become 
natural in so far as they express a feeling, an idea, 
which could not have been otherwise exactly ex¬ 
pressed. In Browning the diction is often rough, even 
crude, but here again it is the result of a definite 
sincere attempt to express a particular creation of the 
imagination. 

To sum up : Roma ntici s m has me ant a widening of 
artistic sympathy. “ At countless polnts-the ilmverse 
of sense and thought acquired a new potency of 
response and appeal to man, and a new capacity of 
ministering to and mingling with his richest and 
intensest life.” All these poets, so different in genius, 
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temperament, and tendency, were limited in their aim, 
which was the “ emancipation of the world and of the 
mind and of the vehicle of poetry from the bondage of 
fact, of opinion, formality, and tradition ; and when 
fact, opinion, formality, and tradition go out, imagina¬ 
tion comes in 

4. The Contribution of Individual Poets 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott among them¬ 
selves firmly established Romanticism as the true spirit 
of English poetry. Wordsworth's influence is confined 
largely to artistic methods. With the help and genius 
of Coleridge, he brought into discredit the vague and 
meaningless stock of words that had for more than 
fifty years passed as elegant poetic diction. Words¬ 
worth’s “ indomitable will and masterful simplicity of 
character stood up for naturalness in speech, and 
completely swept away the classical tradition in 
literature ”. 

Thus Wordsworth has so far generally been awarded 
most of the credit for the romantic revival. His 
peculiar attitude towards nature, his egotism, his 
indefatigable pursuit of the one ideal, perhaps, entitle 
him to it. But we are sometimes in danger of for¬ 
getting that without the inspired criticisms that 
justified the romantic cult in the eyes of the world, and 
that could emanate only from the brilliant intellect of 
Coleridge, the movement would have at least been 
drawn aside from its course ; and it is doubtful if it 
would have fired the popular imagination without the 
more obvious and less subtle qualities of Scott’s poetry. 
The Border Minstrelsy (1802) especially, with its 
felicitous combination of beauty, supematuralism, 
dramatic humanity, and intense pathos served the 
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purpose almost of propagandist literature for the new 
movement. 

Byron, in some ways the least original of this 
brilliant hierarchy, freely drew upon Scott, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth. But, because of the peculiar 
circumstances of his life and because of the force of 
his personality, he became the spokesman of revolu¬ 
tionary Romanticism throughout Europe, and won for 
him a permanent place in the estimation of French and 
German readers which he has not preserved in that of 
his own countrymen. The French Romantic move¬ 
ment derived its chief inspiration from him. 

Shelley’s place in the movement is peculiar. 
He was the most influenced by the social upheaval in 
France, and by political and ethical considerations 
generally. His vigorous imagination and intense 
lyrical power are in constant conflict with his humani¬ 
tarian and ethical impulses. His is the most original 
and eccentric genius in this group. His style perhaps 
approaches most nearly to the ideal of giving expression 
to the creations of a mystical imagination. 

In Keats we find the purest expression of the 
romantic spirit. In style, in imagination, in his 
exclusive devotion to his art, he is the exponent of the 
strangeness, the remoteness, and the magic of romance. 

Tennyson carries on this tradition in point of style 
at least, and attains to a perfection seldom achieved 
by the other Romanticists. But his imagination -is 
affected by the doubts, the materialism, and the 
scientific movements of his age ; it fails to catch the 
subtle evanescent charm of pure romance. His Idylls 
of the King are a travesty of mediaevalism. It is in 
shorter poems like The Lady of Shalott that he 
seems to approach the highest standard of the pre¬ 
ceding generation of poets. 
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Browning concentrated on the realistic elements in 
romanticism. He was possessed of a profound know¬ 
ledge of the artistic Renaissance of the Middle Ages, 
which is often reflected in his work. But, on the whole, 
the modem, and especially the dramatic elements 
preponderate. The note of pure romance is seldom 
stmek, except in his shorter love lyrics and in the 
dramatic monologues and poems dealing with the life 
of the Renaissance. 

Romanticism suffers a momentary reaction in the 
style of Matthew Arnold, the Victorian apostle of 
classical form in poetry. He was the first to criticise 
the lack of unity and structure in the longer poems of 
the romantics. But, in practice, his work is, at its 
best, romantic, though his diction shows a strong 
classical influence. He has left his mark on English 
literature perhaps more as a critic than as a poet. 

The significance of Rossetti is twofold. Firstly, 
his work represents a further advance on the romantic 
diction of Tennyson. Steeped in mediaeval lore, 
strongly influenced by the Italian Renaissance painters 
(he was himself primarily a painter), and owing much 
to the earlier English romantics, especially Coleridge, 
his subtle, sometimes morbid imagination searches the 
obscurer regions of language and thought for new and 
more vivid methods of poetic expression. Secondly, 
Rossetti, together with Swinburne, William Morris, and 
others, constitutes a reaction against the Tennysonian 
tradition of poetry,—which reaction has continued till 
the present day. In the work of Rossetti and his friends 
it was a revolt more in thought than in form. They 
are among the first representatives of that movement 
which, finding its sources in many societies and many 
lands, in the evolutionary theories of Darwin, in the 
new political and social ideals of the Socialists, in the 
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realistic schools of thought founded by Tolstoy and 
Ibsen, has produced the modem attitude towards life 
and art. Rossetti, for all his medievalism, shared 
this modern attitude in a way that Tennyson or 
Browning, with their belief in a benevolent providence 
working for good in an apparently evil world, cannot 
be regarded as doing. He has much more the amoral, 
purely artistic attitude of Keats and Coleridge. 

. In the work of Robert Bridges the development 
of the romantic diction is continued. His language is 
a selection from the many elements to be found in the 
works of the preceding romantics. Guided by a 
distinctly passionless classical taste, he produces work 
of a somewhat cold beauty, free from any excess, but 
showing at times a deep pathos and a rare sympathy 
with the sombre moods of nature. From the revolu¬ 
tionary influences he stands quite apart. 

Rupert Brooke, on the other hand, selects the 
more vivid and forceful elements to suit the bent of 
his genius. 

Note on the Poets' Attitude towards Nature 

A passionate interest in Nature is a characteristic of 
all the Romantic poets, and constitutes one of the 
most obvious departures from the eighteenth-century 
tradition. Various attitudes towards Nature may be 
traced in their work, attitudes which were occasioned 
by the temperament or mood of the poet. Words¬ 
worth regarded Nature as capable of ennobling the 
human character, of moulding and fusing the contend¬ 
ing elements in man, and bringing him more into 
harmony with her own divine, homogeneous spirit. 
But one must hesitate to attribute peculiar mystical 
views to Wordsworth, or to read into such a poem as 
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Intimations more than a symbolical expression of the 
poet’s dissatisfaction with the ugliness and the stultify¬ 
ing influence of human society. Other poets seem to 
be affected in their attitude towards Nature by a con¬ 
sciousness of Man’s superiority to his surroundings, of 
his possessing a mission, a moral obligation, which the 
natural world has not. Tennyson and Browning some¬ 
times give expression to this view. To them Man is 
more than the dust of which he is made. He must not) 
like the obscurantist Wordsworth, shirk the world of 
his fellows and seek peace for his soul in Nature. He 
must face the strife and the ugliness, trusting in God 
to bring harmony and peace out of the chaos. Shelley’s 
attitude seems to be more akin to Wordsworth’s than 
to Tennyson’s. But for him Nature is a part of his 
ideal of beauty, and partakes of none of the moral 
qualities which are always apparent in Wordsworth’s 
conception. Like everything that Shelley touches) 
Nature loses her reality in his communings with her! 
His Nature poems are another attempt to express the 
one all-pervading spirit of beauty, which is to him one 
and the same in the spirit of Man and in all Nature. 
Keats, and indeed most of the Romanticists, employ 
' Nature as a reflection of their own moods. Rossetti 
and Swinburne find in her often an echo of their darker 
and more sinister passions, so that Nature in their 
work seems sometimes to be an evil spirit. Others 
again, and especially the quite modem poets, hail 
her as a symbol of their joys and happinesses, of the 
hope and courage of youth, and of the tenderness 
and peace which thej' look for in later life. 
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Ode: Intimations of Immortality from Recollections 

of Early Childhood • • ’ 

' . i 

i 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 

Turn whereso’er I may, • * 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

ii 

The Rainbow comes and goes, xo 

And lovely is the Rose, 

V The Moon doth with delight i 

round her when the heavens are bare ; r 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

_ l . 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet. I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 
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Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 1 \ 20 

As to the tabor’s sound, { j 
To me alone there came a thought of grief; 

timely utterance gave that thought relief, ‘ 

A /-IT/-, rr/% «a ~ . ' * 


And I again am strong : 




The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; ' * 

I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, f * 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep,, 

And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 30 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ;— 

Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 

Shepherd-boy ! v 


fft 


IV 

Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 0 V' ' ‘ 

The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, ^ 4° 

My head hath its coronal, ! 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 

Oh evil day ! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May-morning, . 

And the Children are culling \. ’ J 
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On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm : — 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 

—But there’s a Tree, of many, one, * 1 
A single Field which I have looked upon* 

Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 



\ 9 f v* 

r ^ ~~ Tv.* 

| Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : |. 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

'; Hath had elsewhere.its setting, 

I And cometh from afar : y 
1 Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, * • 

■ But trailing-douds of glory do we come | 
From God, who is our home': 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
U/pon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 

I The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attefided ; 

At length the M^n perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 
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VI 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, \ '-^ 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known,’ 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ Darling of a pjgmy size ! 

See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song : 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride ^ 

The little Actor cons another part; 

Filling from time to time his “ ljumorous stage 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; /•, 
As if his whole vocation fc " r 
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• VIII 


Thou.Uvhose exterior semblance doth belie 
Tny Soul’s immensity 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Uv^aunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 

? Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 

/ I Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
jin darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; : 
JThou, over whom thy Immortality 
flBjfipds like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 

A Presen ce which is not to be put by ; 

Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom on thv being ’s height 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

I Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
'/And cilstom lie upon thee with a weight, 

* Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! * „ 

V 


i io 


120 


y 

' |0 joy ! that in our enters 

||ls so mething that doth live, 

IU hat nature yet remembers 
Yphat was'so fugitive 1 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 1 
For that which is most worthy to be blest— 
Delight and liberty, bhe simple creed . 

Of Childhood, Whether busy or at rest, 

/ ^ ne w-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast 

• wWo - - 
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IX 
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Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks.and praise ; ( f 
But for^ those obstinate questionings» 
Of sense and outward things,' / 
• Fallings from us, vanishings", j 
Blank misgiVings of a Creature AiC . 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 


I4O 


r \ 


/■V 


J&X 


1 1 


^r 






IC 


High instincts before which our mortal Nature 


Did tremble 1 like a guilty Thing surprised : 

} But for those first affections, > 1 ^ 

Those shadowy recollections, ] 

Which, be they what they may, *(. 1 . 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being ■ 
Of the eternal‘Silence : truths that wake, ' 

To perish never; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy, ! 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather , 
Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel-thither, 

And see the Children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
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Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 
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We in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the'priiual sympathy I’ 

Which having been must ever be ; 


In the soothing thoughts that spring 




Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks'through death* , 
In years that* bring the philosophic mind. 


XI 

• And 0 ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

'Yet in my heart of heart's I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight \ ^ _ . 
To live beneath your mbre habitual'sway.) v ' 

I love the Brooks which down their channels fret . 
Even more than when I flipped lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 

I The Clouds that gather round the setting sun^ 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye r 
That hath kept watch/o'er man’s mortality ; 
Anothe r race hath been, and other palms are won. 
rjThanks'toThe human heart by which we live, 1 
(Thanks to its tenderness, 5 its joys, and fears, 
ho me the meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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Ode to Duty v/ 



Stern Daughter of the Voice of God ! J, J • 
0 Duty ! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; \c" 
jThou, who art victory and law 
j When empty terrors overawe : yA © & 

I From vain temptations dost set free : 
i And calm’st the weary strife of fj^l humanity ! 




-*v * 


There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth,! 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : ! 

! Glad Hearts ! without reproach' or blot 
Who do thy work, and know it not: 

Oh ! if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power ! around 
cast. 


IO 




them 


c>- 


Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring ligh^ 

And joy its own security. • 

And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 


20 


I, loving freedom, and untried, 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 
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And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 30 

.The task, in smoother walks to stray 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

# * 

\ > 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control; 

But in the quietness of thought: , 

f e this unchartered freedom tires ; ' 
feel the weight of chance-desires > 
y hopes no more must charige'their name, 
long for a repose that ever is the same. 40 


IStem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
jThe Godhead’s most benignant grace ; | 
[Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 


i 


Flowers laugh before thee on their beds) 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; ) 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh 
and strong. 



'To humbler functions, awful Power !) — 

I call thee : I myself commend 
[Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

L)h, let my weakness have an end ! 
jive unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrificetV. r . f, &,, 
The confidence.^ reason give ; 

^ fa t he light of truth thy Bondman let m 

• nr . •»L.> , 

“) 0 V\ \k\nJ\ * ■>. 
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To a Highland Girl: at Inversneyde, upon Loch 
Lomond 

Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! v 
Twice seven consenting year§ have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And these grey rocks ; that household lawn ; 
Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 

This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake ; 

This little bay ; a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy Abode— 10 

In truth together do ye seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream * ! ' ' 

Such Forms as from their covert peep* f. * 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! - I 
|But, 0 fair Creature ! in the light \ ^ 

j Of common day,do heavenly bright, 

I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart; 

God shield thee to thy latest years ! 

Thee neither know I, nor thy peers ; 20 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away : 

For never saw I mien, or face, 
c In which more plainly I could trace > 

Benignity and home-bred^sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered, like a random seed, 

Remote from men, Thou dost not need 

1^*1 ^ i 

The embarrassed look of shy distress, (.3° \ 

And maidenly shamefacedness : 'l 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
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The freedom of a Mountaineer : 

A face with gladness overspread ! 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ! 

And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; • ■ * 

With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 

A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife ’",; 
That gives thy gestures’grace and life !' 

So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind— 

Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 

0 happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell; 

Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 

A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea ; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of common neighbourhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see ! 

Thy elder Brother I would be.’t. 

Thy Father—anything to theeT 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its grace 

Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had ; and going hence 
I bear away my recompense. J 

In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes : 
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Then, why should I be loth to stir ? 

I feel this place was made for her ; ^ \ j L V 

To give new pleasure like the ^ \ 7 ° 

Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 

Sweet Highland Girl! from thee to part: 

For I, methinks, till I grow old, 

As fair before me shall behold, 

As I do now, the cabin small, 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall; 

And Thee, the spirit of them all! 

The Solitary Reaper 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

0 listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

JjNo Nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands i o 

(Of travellers in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 

Perhaps the plairLtive...numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
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And battles long ago : 20 

. Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

.That has been, and may be again ? 


Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending;— 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill 
The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 

v 

Nutting ' . ' „• \ 


• • * 

It seems a day 


I 

i» » K . : u 


(I speak of one from many singled out) 

One of those heavenly days that cannot die ; f"( 

When, in the eagerness of boyish hope, /{'»i { 

I left our cottage-threshold, sallying forth ,,.. , , ; 

With a huge wallet o’er my shoulders slung, - , J ^/( 

A nutting- croojk in hand ; and turned my steps . 
Tow’rd some far-distant wood, a Fjgnrp quaint .^' r 
Tock ed^outin proud disguise of cast-off weeds * <*> **-. \ 

^hicHTor that service had'been husbanded ~~_» 

exhortation of mV frugal Dam™ 1 "" . ' 

tl ey accoutre ment, of power to smile w j a 6 

torns, aiiTbralces, and brambles—and, in trutt^' 
More ragged than need was ! O’er pathless rocks, 
Through beds of matted fern, and tangled thickets, t* 
Forcing my way, I came to one dear nook 


10 


Unvisited, where not a broken bough 


•-t A,* 


x • » 
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Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious sign 

Of devastation ; but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with tempting clusters hung, 

A ^virgin scene !—A little while I stood, / 
Breathing with such suppression of the heart / 1 
As joy delights in ; and, with ynse restraint • • '’/■ 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed “ l, 

The banquetor beneath the trees I sate < 
Among the flowers, and with the flowers I fl ayed ; 
A temper known to those, who, after long u 
And weary expectation; have been blest 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope. 

Perhaps it was a jg pw er beneath whose leaves 
The violets of five seasons re-appear y 
And fade, unseen by any human eye ; 

Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on t 
For everT and I saw the sparkling foam, 

A n d—with my cheek on one of those green stones 
That, fle eced with m oss, under the shady trees, . 
Lay round me, scattered like a flock of sheep^- 
I heard the murmur and the murmuring sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
ribute to ea se ; and, of its joy secure, 

_he heart luxuriates with i ndifferent. things, 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones 
And on the vacant air. Then up I rose, 

And dragged to earth both branch and bough, 

crash . 

And merciless ravage : and the shady nook A 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 

Deformed.and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their jujjgt being : and, , unless I now '* M J 
Confound my present feelings with the past ^ 

{Ere from the mutilated bower I turned 
lExulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, f 
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^ felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
the silent trees, and saw the intruding sky.— 
Then, dearest Maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand / • • 
Touch—for, there is a spirit in the woods. /' < 
A*n ■ ' /■! i .« f 
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The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 





Part I 


An ancient 
Mariner meet- 
eth three Gal¬ 
lants bidden 
to a wedding- 
feast, and de- 
taineth one. 


It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

“ By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? 


The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 

May’st hear the merry din.” 

f 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 

“ There was a ship,” quoth he. 10 

" Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon! ” 
, 1 u, lEftsoons his hand dropt he. 


The Wedding- 
Guest is spell¬ 
bound by the 
eye of the old 
seafaring man, 
and con¬ 
strained to 
hear his tale. 


He holds him with his glittering eye- 
The Wedding-Guest stood still. 

And listensjike a three years’.child : 
The Mariner hath his will. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone : 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 
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The Mariner 
tells how the 
ship sailed 
southward 
with a good 
wind and fair 
weather, till it 
reached the 
line. 


1 * v 


The Wedding- 
Guest heareth 
the bridal 
music ; but 
the Mariner 
continueth 
his tale. 


The ship 
driven by a 
storm toward 
the south pole. 


“ The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon—” 3 ° 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she ; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 4 ° 

“ And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong : 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along., {(\ ’ • 

* \t''{ ) - 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, \ 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 5 ° 
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And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold : 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


The land of 
ice, and of 
fearful sounds 
where no 
living thing 
was to be seen. 


And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : r J-- /- '. < 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 60 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 
% '^'KoWled, " 

Like voices in a s wound ! 


Till a great 
sea-bird, 
called the 
Albatross, 
came through 
the snow-fog, 
and was 
received with 
great joy and 
hospitality. 


And lo! the 
Albatross 
proveth a bird 
of good omen, 
and followeth 
the ship as it 
returned 
northward 
through fog 
and floating 
ice. 

' -"V 



At length did cross an Albatross, 

Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsman steered us through ! 70 

And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners' hollo ! 

'si 

-sf-' 1 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

While all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine.” 


c 




The ancient 
Mariner 
inhospitably 
killeth the 
pious bird of 
good omen. 
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“ God save thee, ancient Mariner ! ' 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus !— 80 
Why look’st thou so?”—"With my cross¬ 
bow 

I shot the Albatross. 


Part II 

“ The Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow. 

Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 9° 


His shipmates 
cry out against 
the ancient 
Mariner, for 
killing the 
bird of good 
luck. 


And I had done an hellish thing, f 1 
And it would work ’em woe : y 

For all averred, I had killed the bird, 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch ! said they, the bird to slay 
That made the breeze to blow ! 


Hut when the Nor dim nor red, like God’s ownhead, 

fog cleared 


ofi, they The gl° riouS Sutl U P rfst ! 

justify the 
same, and 
thus make 
themselves 
accomplices 
in the crime. 

The fair breeze 
continues ; 

|£ s p h adfic tcrs I The furrow followed free ; 

Ocean, and We were the first that ever burst 

warVTven' Into that silent sea. 

till it’rcaches the Line. The ship hath been suddenly becalmed. 


IOO 


Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
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pown dropt the breeze, the sailsdropt down, 
jTwas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea ! no 


'All in a hot and copper sky, 

■The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 

We 3tuc k-, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
‘Upon a painted ocean. 


And the Alba- Water, water, everywhere, 
beTvenged. t0 And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink. .. 

Is 

'he very deep did rot: 0 Christ! 
'hat ever this should""be ! 

a, sljjjy^hings did crawl with L 
Ipon the slimy sea. 


120 


A 


t 


I 

7 


V 


A Spirit had 
followed them: 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 130 

iouowed them; ^ S0 ? e . P dreamS aSSUred Were 
one of the in- Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; 

ten“oHhis bi ' Nine fa Ack deep he had followed us 
planet, neither From the land of mist and snow. 

“or angels ; concerning whom the learned Jew, Josephus, 

v££“ C ConStant, “°P? litan - Michael PseUus . “ay be insulted, 
or more ^ numerous . and there is no climate or element without one 
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And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. , 




The shipmates ‘Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 

distress,would Had 1 fr0m old and Y<>Ung ! 140 

fain throw the Instead of the cipss, the Albatross 
the°axkdent° n About my neck was hung. 

Mariner: in sign whereof they hang the dead sea-bird round his neck. 


Part III ' ; 


The ancient 
Mariner be- 
holdeth a sign 
in the element 
afar off. 


“ There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye !— 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist; 15° 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. V. Q-vd 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, f - 
It plunged and tacked and veered. 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 160 
And cried, A sail! a sail! 


At its nearer 
approach, it 
seemeth him 
to be a ship ; 
and at a dear 
ransom he 
freeth his 
speech from the bonds of thirst. 
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\With throats unslaked, with black lips 
baked, 

Agape they heard me call: 

Gramfcrcy ! they for joy did grin, • 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 



And horror 
follows. For 
can it be a 
ship that 
comes onward 
without wind 
or tide ? 


' See ! see! ’ (I cried) ‘ she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us vv^al^-— '*’• * e 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel!' 170 


It seeraeth 
him but the 
skeleton of 
a ship. 


The western wave was all aflame. 

The day was well-nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

*1 - 
oY* 

And straight the Sun was .fleck ed with bars 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered , | 
With broad and burning face?’ , 180* 


And its ribs 
are seen as 
bars on the 
face of the 
setting Sun. 

The Spectre- 
Woman and 
her Death- 
mate, and no 
other on 
board the 
skeleton ship. 


Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun 
tjke restless gossameres ?**f£ Vv , v ,, l > 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman’s mate ? 
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Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

ilT 11 

t-, i Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Life-in-Death Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

fhe V sht" d f °1 The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


the ship's 
crew, and she 
(the latter) 
winneth the 
ancient 
Mariner. 


No twilight 
within the 
courts of the 
Sun. 


O * v 

The naked &ulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

‘ The game is done! I've won! I’ve 
won ! ' 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

■ i k - 

The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out. 

At one stride comes the dark ; 200 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark, i 


At the rising We listened and looked sideways up ! 

of the Moon, jr ear ^ m y j ieart> as at a CU p^ 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed 
white ; 

From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 210 

Within tfiTnether tip. , ^ 


One after 
another, 


One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


His shipmates Four times fifty living men, 
dead d ° Wn (And 1 heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped clown one by one. 
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But Life-in- 
Death begins 
her work on 
the ancient 
Mariner. 


The souls did from their bodies fly 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! ”— 


Part IV 
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The wedding- " I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! 

Sri spin? 1 fear th y skinn y hand 

is talking to And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
hira ’ As is the ribbed sea-sand. ■ , ': * f* 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye. 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.”— 

“ Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding- 230 
Guest! 


But the 
ancient Ma¬ 
riner assureth 
him of his 
bodily life, and 
proceedeth to 
relate his hor¬ 
rible penance. 


This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


He dcspiseth 
the creatures 
of the calm, 


The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie : ri1 • \' 

And a thousand thousand_slimy things 
Lived on ; and so did I. 


And envieth 
that they 
should live, 
and so many 
lie dead. 


I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 


24O 




I I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 
I But or eve r a prayer had gusht, 

\ A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 
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I closed my lids, and kept them close. 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
sky 


2 SO 


Lay like a load on my weary eye. 
And the dead were at my feet. 


But the curse 
liveth for him 
in the eye of 
the dead men. 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they : L 
The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye ! 260 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide : 

Softly she was going up, 

% 

And a star or two beside— 




In his loneli¬ 
ness and 
fixedness he 
yearneth to¬ 
wards the 
journeying 
Moon, and the 
stars that still 
sojourn, yet 
still move 
onward ; and 
everywhere 
the blue sky 
belongs to 
them, and is 

their appointed rest, and their native country and their own natural 
homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are certainly expected 
and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. 


Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 


270 


By the light 
of the Moon he 
beholdeth 
God’s crea¬ 
tures of the 
great calm. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. n •' 
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Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam ; and every track|28o 
Was a flash of golden fire. ' r * 


Their beauty 
and their 
happiness. 


He blesseth 
them in his 
heart. 


O happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

spring of love gushed from my heart 
uAnd I blessed them unaware : 
lSure my kind saint took pity on me, 
/lAnd I blessed tKem unaware. 


The spell 
begins to 
break. 


The selfsame moment I could pray ; 

And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 290 

Like lead into the sea. 


Part V 


By grace of 
the holy 
Mother, the 
ancient 
Mariner is 
refreshed with 
rain. 


“ Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 

To M ary Queen the praise be given ! 
She-stfft the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with de V; 
And when I awoke, it rained^ 300 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 


^ a Vis-O 
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I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 
I was so light—almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost. 


He hcareth And soon I heard a roaring wind : 
s“e" g e It did not come anear : 
sights and But with its sound it shook the sails, 


310 


D-- -- ~ A V 111 \_/ 

“T That "’ere so thin and sere. vA ^ ' c> . • ,JS 


the element. 


- 

The upper air burst into life ! \ N -V'' \ J/j 


v/IAnd a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 



The wan stars danced between. 


And the coming wind did roar more loud, 


And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 




\j Cx 7) 



And the rain poured down from one "black 
cloud; 320 

The Moon was at its edge. 

ay 1 c 

The thick black cloud was cleft , and still 
The Moon was at its side : 
ike waters shot from some high crag, he 
he lightning fell with never a jaj 
A river steep and wide. 


The bodies of 
the ship’s crew 
are inspired 
and the ship 
moves on ; 


The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a gr oan. C \tj 33<> 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 
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The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 
Yet never a breeze up blew : 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew. J> •- 34° 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 

The body and I pulled at one rope 
But he said nought to me.”— 


But not by 
the souls of 
the men, nor 
by daemons 
of earth or 
middle air, but 
by a blessed 
troop of 
angelic spirits, 
sent down by 
the invocation 
of the guar¬ 
dian saint. 


“ I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! ”— 

“ Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 

’Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 
Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 

For when it dawned—they dropped their 
arms, c «■-».> . -i-L, 350 

And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet souncTs rose slowly through their 
mouths, 

And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted- to the Sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

\ 


u.. . 
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The lonesome 
Spirit from 
the south-pole 
carries on the 
ship as far as 
the Line, in 
obedience to 
the angelic 
troop, but still 
requireth 
vengeance. 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 370 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 

Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep, 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The spirit slid : and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 380 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion— 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound : 39° 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 
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The Polar 
Spirit’s fellow- 
dcemons, the 
invisible in¬ 
habitants of 
the element, 
take part in 
his wrong ; 
and two of 
them relate, 
one to the 
other, that 
penance long 
and heavy for 
the ancient 
Mariner hath 
been accorded 
to the Polar 
Spirit, who 
retumeth 
southward. 


How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare ; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

‘ Is it he ? ’ quoth one, ‘ Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross,| ' *) ( f 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 4 00 
The harmless Albatross. 

( , c ( 

The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, f 
He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.' 


The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, ‘ The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ 


Part VI 

FIRST VOICE 

But tell me, tell me ! speak again, 410 
Thy soft response renewing— 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing ? ’ 

SECOND VOICE 

(Still as a slave before his lord, 
f jThe ocean hath no blast; 

6T9jv-- -so pig great bright eye most silently 
pp to the Moon is cast— 
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The Mariner 
hath been 
cast into a 
trance ; for 
the angelic 
power causeth 
the vessel to 
drive north¬ 
ward faster 
than human 
life could 
endure. 


The super¬ 
natural motion 
is retarded ; 
the Mariner 
awakes, and 
his penance 
begins anew. 
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If he may know which way to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see ! how graciously 420 
She looketh down on him.’ 


FIRST VOICE 

' But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? ’ 


SECOND VOICE 

‘ The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 


Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high ! _ 
Or we shall be belated : "" 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated.' 

j 


I woke, and we were sailing on 430 

As in a gentle weather : 

'Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high, 
The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter : I 
All fixed oiMne their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away : 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 440 
Nor turn them up to pray. 
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The curse is 
finally ex¬ 
piated. 


And the 
ancient 
Mariner be- 
holdeth his 
native 
country. 


And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen— 

| Like one, that on a lonesome road 
\ Doth walk in fear and dread, 

1 '.And having once turned round walks on, 

\ And turns no more his head ; 

.'Because he knows, a frightful fiend 450 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion made : 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

I It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
1 Like a meadow-gale of spring— 
j It mingled strangely with my fears, 

'■ Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 46 ° 

Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 

Oh ! dream’ of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countree ? 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray— 

* 0 let me be awake, my God ! 470 

Or let me sleep alway.' 
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The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock : 

The moonlight steeped in silentness | 

The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light 480 
Till rising from the same, 

SritTfeave FuU many sha P es - that shadows were, 
the dead crimson colours came. 

bodies, 

And appear in A little distance from the prow 

their own . r 

forms of light. lftose cnmson shadows were : 

I turned my eyes upon the deck— 

Oh, Christ! what saw I there ! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, . • 

And, by the holy rood ! t 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 490 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand : 

It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light ; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 

No voice did they impart— 

J No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 
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But soon I heard the dash of oars, , 500 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer ; c (« 1 
My head was turned perforce away, 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. Cvj' 

I saw a third—I heard his voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 51 o 

That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 5 _< - 
The Albatross’s blood. 


Part VII 


2e Wood* 0 * " Permit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 


He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve^ 
He hath a cushio n plump : t 520 

. lit is the moss that wholly hides 

I fhe rottecfold oak-stump. - 



T4T 


The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk, 
* Why, this is strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ? ’ 
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Approacheth 
the ship with 
wonder. 



The ship 
suddenly 
sinketh. 


The ancient 
Mariner is 
saved in the 
Pilot’s boat. 
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' Strange, by my faith! ’ the Hermit said— 

‘ And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks look warped ! and see those 
sails, • . w si- 

How thin they are and sere ! 530 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 


Brown skeletons of leaves that lag t 1 
My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

: -And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 


' Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look '— 
(The Pilot made reply) 

' I am a-feared.’—* Push on, push on!' 540 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 


The‘boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 550 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot's boat. 
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The ancient 
Mariner 
earnestly en- 
treateth the 
Hermit to 
shrieve him; 

and the 
penance of 
life falls on 
him. 


And ever and 
anon through¬ 
out his future 
life an agony 
constraineth 
him to travel 
from land to 
land; 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun, round and round ; 

And all was stihTsave that the hill' • 

Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips—the Pilot shrieked 560 
And fell down in a fit; 

The Holy Hermit raised his eyes. 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars : The Pilot's boy 
Who now doth crazy go o*\ l - -j 
Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

‘ Ha ! ha ! ’ quoth he, ‘ full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.' 

And now, all in my own countree, 570 
I stood on the firm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

/ 0 shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man ! ’ 
jThe Hermit crossed his brow. 

I Sa y quick,’ quoth he, ‘ I bid thee say— 
jVhat manner of man art thou ? ’ 

0 " 

f 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 580 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns: 

And tiU my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me bums. 
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I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I have strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me : 

To him my tale I teach. 59° 

What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are there : 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : , , ( U 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer ! 

0 Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea : 

So lonely, 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 6 oo 


0 sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
'Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk, 

With a goodly company !— 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay ! 


And to teach, 
by his own 
example, love 
and reverence 
to all things 
that God made 
and loveth. 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


6 io 
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f i He prayeth best, who loveth best 
/ '-All things both great and small; 
j For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all." 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone ; and now the Wedding-Guest 620 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

/ He went like one that hath been stunned, 

And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn. 


Reflections on having left a Place of Retirement 






■ / - 

Low was ou r pre tty Cot : our tallest rose <■*<***♦ & 

Peeped at the chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn, 

The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossom’d ; and across the porch 1 • 1 
Thick jasmines twined : the little landscape 'round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 

It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion ! Once I saw 
(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) -* • 

(A w ealthy son pf.commerce saunte r by, 

Bristowa’s citizen : methought, it calmed 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
With wiser feelings : fpr he paused, and looked 
With a pleased sadness^ and gazed all around, 

Then eyed our Cottage,'and gazed round again, 

And sighed, and said, it was a Blessed Place. / 


10 
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And we were blessed. Oft.with patient ear , • ', 1 - 

Long-listening to the ^{ffile^s skylajk^ note 
(Viewless, or haply, for a moment seen 20 

Gleaming, on sunny wings) in whispered tones 
I’ve said to my beloved, “ Such, sweet girl j| 

^jjThe inobtrusive song of Happiness, 
iTJnearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
. vVhen the soul seeks to hear ; when all is hushed, 

And the heart listens ! ” 

But the time, when first 
From that low dell, steep up the stony mount 
I climbed with perilous toil and reached the top, 

Oh ! what a goodly scene ! Here the bleak mount, 30 
The bare bleak mountain speckled thin with sheep ; 

Grey clouds, that shadowing^ spot the sunny fields ; 

And river, now vyith bushy rocks c/erbrowed, . 

- Now^indingjbright and full, with naked banks ; 

And seats, and lawns, the abbey and the wood , l '' . 

And cots, and hamlets, and faint city-spire ; 

The^Channel there, the Islands and white sails, 

Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills and shoreless Ocean-V^/ 
It seem’d like Omnipresence ! God, methought, P ( , ' 
Had built, him there a Temple : the whole World 4° 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference : 

St No wish profaned my overwhelmed heart. ^ 


,Blest hour ! It was a luxury,—to be f / ,, / ; 

r u,,/' . . . y 

• •, | '4 • //7 • ■ h *• * 'A*' f 1. V • 1 * • •' * • 1 / / 

Ah ! quiet dell! dear cot, and mount sublime ! <*-/< 


J was constrained to quit you. Was it right, 
While my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled, 
That I should dream away the entrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for^use ? ' 

Sweet is the tear that from some H$}xard’s eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth : 


Lt \ WA.C 
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And he that w prksffle good with u nm oved face, 
Does it bu t ha lf : he chills me while he aids, 

My benefactor, not my brother man ! 

Yet even this, this cold .beneficence 
Praise, praise it, 0 my Soul! oft a£ thou scann’st 
Th e slugg ard Pity’s vision-leaving tribe ! 

Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched, 
Nursing in sorpe delicious solitude 
Their gjotKfuj loves and iain{v sympathies ! 

L* ll therefo re go, and join head, Heart, and hand, 
‘/"Active and firm, tojight the bloodless fight / 

, fef Science, Freedom, and the Truth in Christ, 
hy /. rt t i i //*"-< 

V v v 

Yet oft when after honourable toil 
Rests the tired mind, and^waking^oves to dream, 
My spirit shall revisit thee, dear Cot! 

Thy jasmine and thy window-peeping rose, 

And myrtles fearless of the mild sea-air. 

t nd I shall sigh fond w ishes—sweet abode ! 

h!—had none greater! And that all had such ! 
It might be so—but the time is not yet. 

Speed it, Q Father !_ Let- thy RincrH nm rnmp I 
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Frost at Midnight 



•»I 
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The Frost performs its secret ministry’, ^ vu 
Unhelped by any wind. 'The owlet’s cry ' 
Came loud—and hark, again ! loud as before. 
The inmates.of my cottage, all at rest, 

^. Have left me to that solitude, which suits 
’A- Abstruser musings : save that at my side 

Mv Cradled infant sliimViprc nparpfnlhr 


** V *\/» Al 

(J 


/ 


My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 

|Tis calm indeed ! so calm, that it disturbs 
pnd vexes meditation with its strange 
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{And extreme silentness. Sea, hill, and wood, 
This populous village ! Sea, and hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings-on of life, 


Inaudible as dreams ! the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not; 
Only that film, which fluttered on the gratej 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. * 
.Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks,the idling Spirit 
By^its own moods interprets, every where 


jEcho or mirror seeking of itself, 

' |And makes a toy of Thought. ' 





But 0 ! how oft, 
How oft, at school, with most believing mind, ' - 
Presageful, have I gazed upon the bars, * ji ^ 
To watch that fluttering stranger ! and as oft 
With unclosed lids, alrea< 3 y~had I dreamt 
Of my sweet birth-place, and the old church-tower, 
Whose bells the poor man’s only music rang 30 
From morn to evening, all the hot Fair-day, 

So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to come ! 

So gazed I, till the soothing things, I dreamt, 

Lulled me to sleep, and sleep prolonged my dreams ! 
And so I boded all the following mom, 

Aw r ed by the stem preceptor’s face, mine eye 
Fixed with mock study on my swimming book : 

Save if the door half opened, and I snatched 4 ° 
A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up, 

For still I hoped to see the stranger’s face, 
Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved, 

My playmate when we both were clothed alike ! 
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Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies 'a—'/ 

And moment aryp ause5 of the thought'! 

My babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness, thus to look at thee, 50 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore. 

And in far other scenes ! For I was reared 
In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim,' 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and-stars. 

But thou , my babe ! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 

Which imag e in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mbuntain crags > so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 60 

Of that eternal language, which thy Cod 
Utters, who from eterrfity doth teach 
Himself in all,, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. K - 
Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 70 

Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eave-drops 
fall 

Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet Moon. 
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Love 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour, j 
When midway on the mount I lay, f 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve : 
And she was there, my hope, my joy. 
My own dear Genevieve ! 

She leant against the armed man, 

The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 

Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 
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She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 

For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the Knight that wore . 

Upon his shield a burning brand ; " 30 

And that for ten long years he wooed 

The Lady of the Land, » l ~ -- 

» 

I told her how he pined : and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone v 
With which I sang another’s love, 

Interpreted my own. 

I She listened with a flitting blush, 
j With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 
i And she forgave me, that I gazed 

Too fondly on her face ! 40 

But when I told the cruel scorn 

That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 

And that tie crossed the mountain-woods, 

Nor rested day nor night; 

That sometimes from the sava ge den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 

And sometimes starting up at once 

In green and sunny glade,—^ U- *- 

There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright; 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, 

This miserable Knight! 


50 
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And that unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ! 


And how she wept, and clasped his knees;, 
And how she tended him in vain— *'r v ' 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 60 


And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay. 


His dying words—but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! 

v cryft+S) 

• v5- *v/> 

s • 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve; 
The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve; 


.„t* 


i . «• 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope,^ 
An undistinguishable throng, 1 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long ! 
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She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love, and virgin shame ; 

And like the murmur of a dream, _ ^ 

I heard her breathe my name.< '■ 80 

C 

Her bosom heaved—she stepped aside, 

As conscious of my look she stepped, 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye ^ - 

She fled to me ancTwept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


f ’Twas partly love, and partly fear 
And partly ’twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel, than see ; 
The swelling of her heart. 



I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 
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SCOTT 


William and Helen 

. rX/ ^v4 vN'V.jKtvui. /'A.Vv\ U 

From ' Heavy dreams fair Helen rose, ^ 
And eyed the dawning red : 3 
“ Alas, my love, thou tarriest long 
v,i 0 art thou false or dead ? ’h 

A 
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With gallant Frederick’ s princely power p- 
He sought the bold crusad e. ^ r 

But not a,word from Judah’s wars * ^ . 

Told Helen how he sped, * fck+t&'rfv* 

- /- » ••[*****' 

With Paynim and with Sara cen ?*•'*■» 

At length a was made, 10 

And every knight returned to dry ,, f j . ^ 

The tears his lave had shed. ,,} ** 

Our gallant host was homeward bound 
With manya“song of joy; 

Green waved the laurel in each plume, / r 
The badge of victory. 


tV-l 


And old and young, and sire and son, 
To meet them crowd the way, 

With shouts and mirth and melody, 
The dgbt_oLlave to pay. 


U" 


Full many a maid her true-love met, 

, ,j /; >. , And sobbed in his embrace, ’ 

And fluttering joy,in tears and snjiks 
j Arrayed full many a face. ' ‘■ 

Nor joy nor smile for Helen sad, 

She sought the host in vain; 

For none could tell her William’s fate, 

If faithless or if slain. 
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The martial band is past and gone ; 

She repd r s her raven hair, 3° 

And in distraction’s bitter mood 
She weeps with wild despair. 


“ 0, rise, my child,” her mother said, / /; 

"Nor sorrow thus in vain ; f " 

A perjured lover’s fleeting heart 
2 No tears recall again.” // 


( ( <* < V. / 


< < 
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“ 0, Mother, what is gone is gone, V' 's 1 ' 

\ # v w i*. t f • % i f * 

What's lost forever lorn 
Death, death alone can comfort me ; 

Oi. O^had I ne’er been bom ! 4 o 


" 0, break, my heart, 0, break at once ! 

mv l^e-blood . Despair ! 

No joy remains on earth for me, 

For me in heaven no share.” \ 
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“ 0, enter not in judgment, Lord ! ” 

The pious mother prays ; 

“ Irffpi^emot guilt to thy frail child ! c 
She knows not what she says. - f s.V' '- 11 

,/■ 'it-- /. J 


« » 

“ 0, say thy paternoster, child ! 

O, turn to God and grace ! -j 
His will, th at turned thv bhss to bale. 

Can.change thy baie to bhss.” 

N \Akv .'w S' 


5° 


“ 0 mother,’mother, what is bhss ? 

0 mother, what is bale ? / 5 <' 

My Wihiam’s love was heaven o n earth, 
Without in earth is hell. 

:u *<w3 

^ * . > * t.i V 
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^ A lh ^ 

Why should I pray to ruthle ss Heaven, 

Since my loved William’s slain? - -A-? 

I only prayed for William’s sake, 

And all.my prayers were yam.”/*"— ; ^\ 6 o 

t “ 0 , take the sacramen t, mv child, Ja 
/ And check these tears that flow; * 

W 7 *AW*N**^*V*Wi4> AA\M««I<AV V* f V* | 

V 






By rgsignation.’s humble prayer, ; • •/ ' ■' 


\ r ‘ 0 , hallowed be thy woe ! ” 


“No sacrament can quench this fire, 
Aa {'>(■■ 0r this scorching paio " 
No sacrament can bid the dead 
Arise and live jigain. 


« f 
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" 0 , break, my heart, 0 , break at once ! 

Be thou my god, .Despair ! 

Heaven's heaviest blow has fallen on me, 

And vain each fruitless prayer." 

l~*A ' 

“ 0 , enter not in judgment, Lord, 

With thy f rail child of clay ! rl '"‘ 7 ,,y 

She knows not what her tongue has spoke ; 

Impute it not, I’pray ! 

“ Lojjbear . my child, this desperate,woe, 

And turn to God and grace ; 

Well can devotion’s heavenly glow 
Convert thy bale.to bliss.” • * 80 

“ 0 mother, mother, what is bliss ? 

0 mother, what is bale ? 

Without my William what were heaven, 

Or with him what were hell ? 
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Wild she arraign s the .eternal doom,/- •' 
Upbraids each sacred power, 

Till, spent she sought her silent room, 

,. Alllnthe lonely tower. 


She beat her breast, she wrung her hands, 
Till sUrTand^ay were o’er, ■' i '- ' ; ’ 

And through the glimm ering lattice shone 
The twinkling of the^tar. 1_ 

Then, crash ! the heavy draWbridge fell 
That o’er the moat was Tfhng ; 1. s 

And, clatter ! clatter ! on its hoards i ■. 
The hoof of c op yger rung. i, . .. 
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The clank of echoing steel was heard 
As offthe rider bounded; 

And slowly on the windin g stair 
A heavy footstep sounded. \ 



IOO 


And hark ! and hark ! a knock—t^p ! tap ! 

A rusthng stifle d noise / ti -l 
Door-latch and tingling stapl es riag>:— 

At length a whispering voice. 'T ./ 

“ Awake, awake, arise, my love ! 

How, Helen, dost thou fare ? 

Wak’st thou, or sleep’st! laugh'st thou, or weep'st ? 
Hast thought on me, my fair ? ” 


“ My love ! my love !—so late by night!— 
I waked, I wept for thee : 

Much have I borne since dawn of mom ; 
Where, William, couldst thou be ? ” 


E 
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We saddle late—from Hungary ,k. t. (, v Ok t, T <t ^ 
I rode since darkness fell;/ o (*.•> u- , 

md to its b.oum e we bath return 
Before the Qicjijp-bell.” 1 , 

“ 0, rest this night within my arms, 
i And warm thee in their fold ! 

(MLhowls through hawthorn bush 4 he wind 
My love is deadly cold.” I20 

“ Let the wind howl through hawthorn bush ! 

This night we musty a wav ; \ c 
The steed is wight, the spur is bright, 

1 cannot stay till day.” S^*r/ > b 

? V igu$, bUS& and fepurje ! Thou mount’st behind 
' > Upon my black batb steed : ^ f , ,, ^ ^ . 
O’er stock and .stile, a hundred miles, 

• We haste to bridal bed.” 


“ To-night—to-night a hundred miles !— 

0 dearest William, stay ! 130 

The bell strikes twelve—dark, disma l hour ! 

0, wait, my love, till day ! ” 

“ Look here, look here—the moon shines clear— 

• 

Full fast I wejn we ride : 

Mount and away ! for ere the day 
We reach our bridal bed. 

“ The black barb snorts , the bridle rings ; 

Haste, busk, and boune, and seat thee ! 

The feast is made, the chamber spread, 

The bridal guests await thee,” 
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Strong love prevailed : she busks, she bounes, 
She mounts the barb behind, 

And round her darling William’s waist 
Her lily^arrps she twined. 


And, hurry ! hurry ! off they rode, 

As fast as fast might be ; 

Spurned from the courser's thundering heels 
The flashing pebbles flee. 



And on the right and on the left, [Lx -, 

Ere they could snatch a view, A )' 
Fast, fast each mountain, mead, and plain, 
And .cot and castle flew. 
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Sit fast—dost fear ?—The moon shines clear— 
Fleet goes my barb—keep hold ! 

Fear st thou ? ”—" 0 no ! ” she faintly said ; 

“ But why so stem and cold ? V 


f Wlmt yonder rings ? what yonder sings ? 
i .^ y shrieks the owlet gray ? ” 

clang, ’tis funeral song, 

[ 


body 
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^With song and clang at morrow’s dawn 

may intlf theaead : (W t~1C w- /' ■ • 

o-night I ride with my young bride /,,, 

To deck our bridal bed. ' , 1 

* t , 

Come with thy cjibir. thou coffined guest .1 
To swell our song ! * 

Come, priest, to bless our marriage feast! 

Come all, come all along ! ” 
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Ceased clang and song ; down sunk the bier ; 
l he shrouded corpse arose : 

i i i • 
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And hurry ! hurry ! all the frail 
The thundering steed pursues. 


And forward ! forward ! on they go ; ' u - {x v A 
High snorts the straining steed ; 

()J Thick pants the rider’s labouring breath, A 
As headlong on they speed . - 

C J v-v 1 

“ 0 William, why this savage haste ! 

And where thy bridal bed ? " 

“ ’Tis distant far, low, damp, and chill, 

And narrow, trustless maid. L ’ 180 

'ACoT/T) ls~'A S *0 

“No room for me ? ”—“ Enough for both ;— 

Speed, speed, my barb, thy course ! ’’ 

O’er thundering bridg e^ through boiling surge. 

He droveTfie furious horse. 1 " v ‘ <•*-, ^ 

, fl4. (tJ 14-4. \M 

* 1 ’a /A fr-*- 

Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode, — - 

Splash ! splash !_ ^ong the sea ; 

The scourge is wight, the spur is bright| 

The flashing pebbles flee. 


Fled past on right and left how fast 
Each forest, grove, and bower ! 

On right and left fled past how fast 
Each city, town, and tower ! 

“ Dost fear ? dost fear ? The moon shines clear. 
Dost fear to ride with me ?— 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! the dead can ride ! 

“ 0 William, let themfpfT^- 
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“ See there, see there ! What yonder swings 
Andi creaks, mid whistling rain ? "— 

ihhpf find .^gpl fKp arrnrgpH wWI 

A murderer in his chain.— ® 

- - > 


^ t 


Hollo ! thou fglon^ follow here : 
To bridal becTwe ride ; ' /. . * •*> 

And thou shalt pranr.p a 


j»f *■» 

•V . 1 ' * r 


* Before me and my bride. 
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And, hurry ! hurry ! clash, clash, clash ! 

The wasted form v descends ; ) AX 

And fleet as wind through hazel bush ft 
The wild career j^t.ends. • • ■ i.» j\.\ \ L . 

Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode, 
Splash ! splash ! along the sea ; 

The scourge is i£d, the spur drops blood, 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

f-li. ( tv-j t 

How what moonshine faintly showed ! 

How flecl what darkness hid ! 

How fled the earth beneath their feet, 

The Heaven above their head ! 
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Dost fear ? dost fear ? The moon shines clear, 
And well the^ad can ride ; 

Dost, faithful Helen, fear for them ? "— 

“ 0 leave in peace the dead ! 


220 


Barb ! Barb ! methinks I hear t he cask. 
Xhe sand will soon hp nm 
y Barb ! Barb ! I smell the morning air ; 
The race is well-nigh done." 
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Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode, 
Splash ! splash ! along the sea ; 

The scourge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 


“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! well ride the dead ; 

The bride, the bride is come ; 

And soon we reach the bridal bed, 

For, Helen, here’s my home.” 

4a = . 4-V* i-■ • : . fi -• Q. ^ 

Helyc.taiLt on its tusty hinge >■- /\ • 
Revolved an iron door,' ^' 

And by the pale moon’s setting beam 
Were seen a church and tower. 
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With many a shriek and cry whiz round 
The birds of midnight geared ; A* 

And rustling like autumnal leaves 
Unhallowed ghosts were heard. 

O’er many a tomb and tombstone pale 
He spurred the fiery horse, 

Till suddenly at an open grave 
He checked the wondrous course. 

1 . iK 

dThe falling gauntlet quits the rein, 
i Down drops the casque of steel, 

The cuirass leaves his shrinking side, 

The spur his gory heel. „\j 

The eyes desert the naked skull, 

The mouldering flesh the bone, 

Till Helen’s lily arms entwine 
A ghastly skeleton. 
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The furious barb snorts fire and foam, 
And with a fearful bound 
Dissolves at once in empty air, 

And leaves her on the ground. 



Half seen by fits, by fits half heard, 
Pale spectreaJEt along, 

Wheel round the maid in dismal dance, 
And howl the funeral song ; 
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I * E’en when the heart’s with anguish cleft 
Rever e the doom of Heaven, 

Her soul is from her body reft; >. 

Her spirit be forgiven ! ” 


Harp of the North, Farewell! 

Harp of the North, farewell! The hills grow dark, 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending ; 
JP^twilight copse the glow-worm lights. l}er t spark, 

The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. \< " * 
Resume thy wizard elm ! the fountain lending, 

Arid the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; j 
Thy numbers sweet with nature’s vespers blending, 
'With distant echo from the fold and ' ^ ^ 
And herd-boy’s evening pipe, and hum of housing bee. 

Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel Harp ! 10 

Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 

And little reck I of the,censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay. 

Much have I owed thy strains on life’s long way,- 
Through secret woes the world has never known, 
When on the weary night dawned wearier day, 

And bitterer was the grief devoured alone.— 

That I o’erlive such woes, Enchantress ! is thine own. 
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Hark ! as my lingering footsteps slow retir^ 

Some spirit of the Air has waked thy string ! 

’Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of fire, !| 

Tis now the brush of Fairy’s froKcj \ying. I 

Receding now, the dying numbers ririg ^_ 

Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell ; 

And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 

And now, 'tis silent all!—Enchantress, fare thee well! 


? 
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Brignall Banks 

0, Brignall banks are wild and fair, 

And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen. 

And as I rode by Dalton-hall 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily : 

“ 0 , Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 

And Greta woods are green ; io 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen." 

" If, maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, 

To leave both tower and town, 

Thou first must guess what life lead we t f; 

That dwell by dale and down. | - 
And if thou canst that riddle read, 

As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed, 

As blithe as Queen of May." 
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Yet sung she, “ Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen. 


“ I read you, by your bugle horn, 

And by your palfrey good, 

I read you for a ranger sworn 
To keep the king’s greenwood.” 

“ A ranger, lady, winds his horn, 

And 'tis at peep of light; 3° 

His blast is heard at merry mom, 

And mine at dead of night.” 

Yet sung she, “ Brignall banks are fair, 

And Greta woods are gay; 

I would I were with Edmund there, 

To reign his Queen of May ! 


“ With burnished brand and musketoon 


So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold dragoon, 

That li$js the-tuck of drum.”| 

“ I list no more the tuck of drum, 

No more the trumpet hear ; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum,j 
My comrades take the spear. * 
And 0 , though Brignall banks be fair, 

, And Greta woods be gay, 

1 Yet qjiclde must the maiden dare 
Would reign my Queen of May ! 





“ Maiden ! a nameless life I lead,! —~ 

A nameless death I'll die ; f 50 

The fiend whose lantern lights the mead 
Were better mate than I! 
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And when I’m with my comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 

What once we were we all forget, 

Nor think what we are now. 

Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair.i 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there j 
r Would grace a summer queen.” J 

BYRON 

The prisoner of Chillon 

My hair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white / 

In a single night, ^_/ 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears : • J 
My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a yile repose,^'- ; " \ V 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, v ’ 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d—forbidden fare ; 

V' But this was for my father’s faith 

I suffer'd chains and courted death ;•/ 

. yThat father perish’d at the stake 
A ' Eor tenets he would not forsake ; • 

And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 

We were sav fip —who now 
• Six. in youth, and 
Finish’d as they had 
Proud of Persecution's rage 
One in fire, and two in field 
Their belief with blood have seal'd, 
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Dying as their father died, 

For the Go<F their foes denied,; 

Three were in a dungeon cast, 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 

There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
/Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 

* A sunbeam which hath lost its way ( 

And through the c££j£jpe and the cleft K 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp : 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain ; 

That iron is a cankering thing, ' 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 

With marks that will not wear away, 

Till I have done with this new day, jjj 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 

Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years—I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother droop'd and died, 
And I lay living by his side. V 

They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were thiee—yet, each alone, 

We could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each other’s face, 
fittLwith that p ale and livid light « 

That made us strangers in our sight I 
And thus together—yet apart, 

Fetter’d in hand, but join’d in heart, 
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Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 


With some new hope, or legend old, 

Or song heroically bold ; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon stone, 

^ A grating sound, not full and free, ' 
As they of yore were wont to be ; 

It might be fancy, but to me / 
They never sounded like our own. 



I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do—and did my best— 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father lov^d, 

[ Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven— 

For him my soul was sorely moved ; 
And truly might it be distress’d 
To see such bird in such a nest; < v v '• 

For he was beautiful as day— 

(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free )—\ 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

_^-The snow-clad offspring of the sun : \ ^ 

And thus he was as pure and bright,' 

And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for nought but others’ ills, 

And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 
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Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 

-V II • <- - t -L- 

/xf £ V 1 ' '■ V 
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The other was as pure of mind, 

But .form'd to combat with his kind $ / 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy:—but nothin chains to pine : 
His spirit wither’d with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline— 

And so perchance in sooth did mine : 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had follow’d there the deer and wolf; 
To him his dungeon was a julf, 

And fetter’d feet the worst of ills. . 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls : 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its xakisy waters meet and flow ,[ 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white Ha 
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Which round about the wave jatlyals 
4 double-dun geon wall and wave 
Have madJ^and like a living grave, 
Below the surface of the lake 

dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
A^fc^tVe heard itnpple night and day ; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knock’d ; 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were 
high 1 

And wanton in the happy sky ; * 
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And then the very rock hath rock'd, 

And I have felt it shake, unshock’d,/ 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

T , '1 
1 said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food ; ’ J 

It was not that ’twas coarse and rude, 

. For we were used to hunter’s fare, 130 

And for the Jike had little care : 

The milk drawn from the mountain goaty 

Was changed for water from the moat, 

Our bread was such as captives’ tears 

Have moisten’d many a thousand yearS,. v n- ' 

Since man first j)ent his fellow men 

Like brutes within an iron den ; 

But what were these to us or hiiii ? 

These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother’s soul was of that mould 

Which in a palace had grown cold,- 

Had his free breathing been denied 

(The range of the steep mountain’s side ; 

But why delay the truth ?—he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head , i/i 

Nor reach his dying hand— d f L ?d — 

Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 

To rend and gnash my bonds in twain* 

He died, and they unlock’d his chain. 

And scoop ’d for him a shallow grave 150 

Even from the jxjld earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them as a boon to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 

Might shine—it was a foolish .thought, 

But then within my brain j,t wrought, 
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That even in death his freeborn breast 
r|n such a dungeon could not rest. 
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A I might have spared my idle p rayer -;- Y 
4 ^ They coldly laugh'd, and laid him there : 

The flat and Iprfless earth above 160 

The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument! 

v/But he, the favourite and the flower, 

Most cherish’d since his n^tal hour, ’■ ^ ^ 

His motfier-^sdmage in fair face, , /, , 

The ( Infan t lov^ of all his race, ' ^ 1 

His father’s dearest thought, 

My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 170 

Less wretched now, and one day free ; 

He, too, who yet had held untired 
■tA spirit natural or inspired— 

Hg, too, was struck, and day by day l [q S' ■ c (l 

* vfefrf - 011 .- ‘ ■ ■ 

un, bod ! it is a fearful thing .w*,/.;/' 

u»0 7 ° see * e teafcsaul t akejing (L t 

1 1 In any shape, in any mood: 1 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood,^ 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean,-, 180 
Strive with a SiEflln convul sive motion, 

I’ve seen the ^HJlTand ghastly bed . t 
; Of^Sip delirious w ith its dr pad • 

But these were horrors—this was wpe u t >. 
Unmix’d with sucfv—but sure and sloWj \y 
% He faded , and scTcalm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 

So tearless, yet so tender, kind, 

And grieved for tho ^e he left behind ; w ^ 
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t I As a departing rainbow’s ray ; 

'i *An eye of most transparent light, 


With all the while,a cheek whose bloom jgo 
Wa s as a m ocke ry of the tomb, I ^ 

Whose tjgLts as gently sunk away 




That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word of murmur, not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better davsl^ 1 • 


A little hope my own to raise, a 
For I was sunk in silence—lost 1 
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In this last loss, of all the most; 

nd then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feeblenesj^ 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 
I listen’d, but I could not hear ; 

I call’d, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew ’twas hopeless, but my dread 


Would not be thus admonished ; 
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I call’d, and thought I heard a sound— 

I burst my chain with one strong _ bound . 

And rush’d to him :—I found h^nj not.^ 

I only stirr’d in this black spot, 

I only lived, I only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 

The last, the sole, the dearest link u \ 
Between me and the eternal brink ,^ ^ 

Which bound me to my failing rac^ 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath— 

My brothers—both had ceased to breathe : 220 
I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 




But felt that I was still alive— 
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A frantic feeling, when we know j 

That what we love shall ne’er be so. _ 

I know not why 

I could not die, ^ 

I had no earthly hope but faith*- *- ' 

And that forbade a selfish death, - • - wl‘ 230 



What next befell me then and there 
I know not well—I never knew— 

First came the loss of light, and airi J , , / 
And then of darkne ss too : * 

I had no thought, no feeling—none— 

Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what I wj st. * 

As shrubless crag£within the mist; , 

For all was blank, and bleak , and grey ; 

It was not night, it was not day 240 

It was not even the dungeon-light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight, ■- 
But vacancy absorbing space, • 

And fixedness without a place ; v 
There were no stars, no earth, no time, 


No check, no change, no good, no crime, 

But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death ; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, ^ 

Blind, boundless, m^pj gr"md motionless ! 250 
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. . SA light brok e in upon iriy brai 

R was carol of a(t>ir£f ; I 
! ’ It ceased, andlftih it came ag 








The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 

Ran over with the glad surprise, 
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And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crev ice where it came 
That bird was p erchM, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 
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• And seem’d to say them all for me ! 

I never saw its like before, ■, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more : 

It seem’d like me to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon's ' 

Had brought me back to feel and think.. 

I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine ! 

Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise ; 

For—Heaven forgive that thought! the while 1 
Which made me both to weep and smile— * 

I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me ; 

But then at last away it flew, 

And then 'twas mortal well I knew, 290 

For he would never thus have flown, 
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And left me twice so doubly lone, 

Lone as the cBrse within its shroud, ; 
Lone as a solitary cloud,— * 

A single clojid on a sunny day. 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

^ frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear 
I When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 


A kind of change came in my fate, 

My keepers grew compassionate ; 

I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, 1 w ' i -' 
But so it was :—my broken chain 
With links unfasten’d did remain, 
And jt_wa s liberty to stride ' 1 
Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwart,^ -- 
And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, t..* 

My brothers’ graves without a sod ; 

|For if (J though^) with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, ' v ^'' 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crush'd heart fell blind and sick. 
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I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 

For I had buried one and all 
Who loved me in a human shape ; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 
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A wider prison unto me : 


No child, no <*ire, no kin had I, 
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No partner in my misery ; 

I thought of this, and I was glad, 

For thought of them had made me mad ; 

But I was curious to ascend 

To my barr’d windows, and to L - 

Dnce more, upon the mounlainlnigh, 330 

|the quiet of a loving eye. / 


I saw them, and they were the same, 
The y were not changed like me in fr ame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below, 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channeled rock and broken bush ; 

I saw the white-wall’d distant town, 


And whiter sails go skimming down ; 34 ° 

And then there was a little isle, 

Which in my very face did smile. 

The only one in view ; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more, | 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor,* 

But in it there were three tall trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it tKe’re were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castTTwall, 

And they seem’d joyous each and all; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly ; 

And then new tears came in my eye, 

And I felt troubled—and would fain, ' 

I had not left my recent chain ; . 
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And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 1 360 

Fell on me as a .heavy load ; y 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 

Closing o’er one we sought to save,-| — ' 

And yet my glance, too much opprest, /. 
Had almost need of such a rest. 
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It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count, I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; ^ 
At last men came to set me free ; r 6 ' 
I ask’d not why, and reck’d not where 
ft was at length the same to me, 
'better'd or fetterless to be, 
t learn'd to love despair. 

|And thus when they appear’d at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 

These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage—and all my own ! 

•And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home : 

With spiders I had friendship made, j if.' 

I And watch’d them in their sullen trade r 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they ? 

- We were all inmates of one place, 

| And_J^the monarc h of each race, 

Had power to kill—yet, strange to tell! 
An quiet we had learn’d to dwell; 

1 My very chains and I grew friends, 

So much a long comm unio n tends v 

_ we are:—even P 

Regain’d rfly freedomWith a sigh. 
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Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte 
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, ^. ' Jps_ done—but yesterday a King ! 

And arm’d with Kings to strive— 

And now thou art a nameless thiog : 

4V ’•'• *4 So abject—yet alive ! 

Is thisTthe man of thousand thrones, , 

Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones, 

And can he thus survive ? 
iflcebe. miscalled the Morning Star,/-" C '~P^ 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 




Ill-minded man ! why scourge thy kindo-^*^ * 10 
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Who bow’d so low the knee?! , 

* • k il . \ vP 

By gazi ng on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught’st the rest to see. 

With might unquestion’d,—power to save,— 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshipp’d thee! 

Nor till thy fall could mortals guess. 
Ambition’s lessrthanJittleness ! 
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Thanks for that lesson—It will teach 
To after-warriors more, 

Than high Philosophy can preach, 

And vainly preach’d before. 

That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 

That led them to adore ‘1 

Those Pagod things of s abre sway /vw«a 
W ith fronts of brass, and feet of clay— A 
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The triumph and the vanity, 

The rapture of the strife— 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of life ; 
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The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obey, . 

Wherewith renow n was rife— ° l‘ ‘ 4 
All quell’d !—Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory ! >'> 1 • < 
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The Desolator d esola te ! 

The Victor overthrown ! 

The Arbiter of others’ fate v 
A Supplian t for his own ! 

Is U some yet imperial hope 
That with such change can calmly cope ? ■>. 
Or dread of death alone ? 
o die a prince—or live a slave— 
hy choice is most ignobly brave 








i He who of old would rend the oak, ,■ 
Dream’d not of the 
Chain’d by the trupkdie vainly broke- 
Alone—how look’d he round ? 

* jjXhou, in the sternness of thy strength, 
'' An equal deed hast done at length, 
And darker fate hast found : 
foies t-prp\ylers 
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But thou must eat thy heart away h C L 








vl The Roman, when his burning heart 
Was slake d with blood of Rome, 
Threw down the dagger—dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home— 

I He dared depart in utter scorn 
1 Of inen that such a yoke^had borne, 

1 Yet left him such a doom ! 
pis only glory was that hour 
pf self-upheld abandon’d power. 
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The Spaniard, when the lust of sway v/ , . 

Had lost its q uickening spell. r ’ ' 

Cast crowns for rosaries away, 

An empire for a cell ; 

A strict accountant of his beads, 

A subtle di sputan t on creeds, r 
^ _ His .dotage trifled well: ' ‘ vj 

Yet^better had h e neither known 
shrine. 


bigot 


nor despot’s throne. 
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But thou—from thy reluctant handj ■ 

‘ The thunderbolt is wrung— - r 

Too late thou leav’st the high command ■ 

To which thy weakness clung ><> 

All Evil Spirit as thou art, 

It is enough to grieve the heart ' 

To see thine own unstrung 
To think that God’s fair world hath been 80 
The footstool of a thing so mean ; 




And EaEih hath spilt her blood for him, 

Who thus can hoard his own ! 

And Monarchs bow’d the 
And thank’d him for a throne ! v 

Fair Freedom ! we may hold thee dear, , 
When thus thyjnightiest foes their fear 


In humblest guise have shown.' 

£ Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind/ 
A brighter name to lure mankind ! 1 
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Thine evil deeds are writ in .gore . 

Nor written thus in vain— 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
Or deepen every stain : 
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If thou hadst died as honour dies, 
Some new Napoleon might arise, 

To shame the world again— 

? ut who would soar the solar height, > 
o sgt in such a s tarle ss night ? V' •' 

# 

Weigh’d in the balance, hero dust 
" Is vile^ as vulgar c lay ; : 

Thy scales, Mortality ! are just 
I To all that pass away : 

But yet methought the living great 
Some higher shark s should animate ^ 
To dazzle ancTcfismay : I 

Nor deem’d C ontemp t could thus mak 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 
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And she, prou d Austria ’s.jnournfuLflower, 
. Thy still imperial bride ; 

How bears her breast the torturing hour ? 
" ^ ‘ Still clings she to thy side ? 

Must she too bend, must she too share 
a tojhy late repentance , long despair, 

H o Thou throneless H omicid e ? ** • ' 1 1 J 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem,— 
'Tis worth thy vanish’d diadem ! ^ A 

Then haste thee to thy .sullen Isle, 

And gaze upon the sea ; 

That element may meet thy smile— 

It ne’er was ruled by thee ! - 

Or trace with thine all idle hand/ 

In loitering mood upon the Sana 
That Earth is now as f ree ri x 

TliaiXorinth’s pedagogue hath now 
Transferr’d his Dy-wdrd to thy brow, t \ 
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impur ! in his captive’s cage 
What thoughts will there be thine, 

While brooding in thy prison’d rage ? 

But one—‘ The world was mine ! ’ 

Unless, like he of Babylon, 

All sense is with thy sceptre gone, 

Life will not long confine 
That.spirit pour’d so widely forth— 

So long obey’d—so little worth ! 

Or, like the thiefjof fire from heaven, 

Wilt thou withstand the shock ? 

And share with him, the unforgiven, <;.lx 
H is vulture and his rock ! ) 

Foredoom’d by God—by man accurst, 

And that last.ac t, though not thy worsi 
The very Fiend's arch mock ; 

He in his fall preserved his pride 
And, if a mortal, had as proudly died ! 


There was a day—there was an hour. 

While earth was Gaul’s—Gaul thine— • 

When that immeasurable power 
\ \ Unsa ted to resign . 

Had been an act of purer fame 
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Than gathers round Marengo’s name, 
And gilded thy decline, 

Through the long twilight of all time, 
Despite some passing clouds of crime. 

•bv .-&J 

But thou forsooth must be a king, 

And dpn the purple ygst, I uk ' 
As if that foolish robe could wring v 
Remembrance from thy breast, j \ 
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Where is that faded garment ? where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear, 

The star, the firing, the crest ? 160 

A ^V l ^Vain fro war d child of empire ! say, 

Are all thy playthings snatched away ? 

Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the Great; , 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 

I'^Nor despicable state ? 

. w< *. 

(Yes—one—the first—the last—the best—p . r | 

|The Cj ncinnatus of the West, - 

\ Whom envy dared not hate, , ' 

Ggf Bequeat h’cTThe name of Washington, j(' ” ^170 

(To make man blush there was but one ! 


Lake Leman 
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(From "Childe Harold”, Canto III.) 
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{Clear, placid Leman ! thy cQntrasted lake, L 

With the ^d world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to foisakV^ 

•Earth’s troubled waters for a purer springl.jWvt u,' 

V* This quiet s^il is as a noiseless wing 7. ‘IyX-Y’' “ "** 

mp- from distraction ; o nce I loved 
Ioni-O.Cfiaji!s-xoar, but thy soft murmuring > : 7 / 

Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved, 

That 1 1 with stem delights should e’er have been so ■>>' 
moved. a,w . 

2 

T. . Q COU W V( . ‘"‘TiU*- * a 

It is the hush of night, and all between, ,. tp 

i hy margin and^ the mountains, dusk , yet clear,, 

Mfita’d and 'rmjigliijg, yet distinctly seen, f 
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Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
jO k 'J Precipitously steep y and drawin g nea r. ;/ 

There breathes aJuajjg. fragrance from the shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ;_on the ear 
Drops the light 3 rip of the suspended oar, )'h 'n ^ 
Or diirps the grass hopper one good-night carol more. 
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He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His,.life an infancy, and sings his /< 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes f 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil,/^ U* , 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse »* / ^ 

ijDeep into nature’s breast the spirit of her .hues. I { 

* t \ . i * • > * I i ^ ‘ ' ■ j r 7 / (},, \ y * • V 
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Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven 7 

If in your bright leaves, we would read the fate^jj 
J Of men and empires,—'tis to be forgiven, 3° 

That in our aspirations to be great, ^j. K <>■ 

__ii. _• __i ~ 1 *• 


f A 


Our destinies A o’erleap their mortal state, l '^\ A ^ 


- 


And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
I^L beauty and a mystery, and create ^ 
vln us such love and reverence from afar, 


'That fortune, fame, power, life, have,named themselves 
a star, u L ; ** efc k** ll ’' u ' ^ 
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-- ^ 1 57 • 

' All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most :■* 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep :— 

All heaven and earth are still: From the high host 

ft- (r. t* h /• ('f'h 6* //-<« >t k -— -- S 
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Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain coast, 

jfc cU. a 1 '■ - 1 ‘ - v •/ r "’ 

All/is g^ncenter d in a life intense, frutw. > • ^ 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 


But hath ajpart.of l?eing,anda sense . y 
Of that .which is' of all Creator and Defence. 

K ) — 
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Then stirs the feeling^infinite, so felt 

In solitude, where we are least alone ; / _ /. 

A truth, which through our being then doth mel^A^rf* 

And purifies A from‘Self: it is a tone, •-»* H - - 

The soul and source of music, which makes known i s°‘ > 

EtfimaUiarmony, and sheds a charm 

Like _to the fabled Qytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty :—’twould disarm 


The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm. 
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Not vainly did the early Persiammake V 

His altar the high places, and the peak 

Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 

A fit and unwall’d temple, there to seek 

The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak 

jUpreapd of human hands. Come, and compare ,$( 

Co lumn s and idol-dwellings. Goth or Greek, ■ 

With Nature’s realms of worship, earth and air, 

Nor fix Qh foncLabodes to circumscribe thy prayer ! 
b-tfxlTfi l V. 


The sky is changed !—and such a change ! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light ' 

Of a dgrk qyg in woman ! Far along. 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
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Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura ans w er s , through her misty s hroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 


70 


And this is in the night:—Most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me "be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,—» j, , Lj. CD. 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! • , \ 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, , 

And the big rain comes dancing totKe earth ! 

And now again 'tis black,—and now, the glg£_ ^ 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 80 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 
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Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted % x \ ( 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the iond. rage L v 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed : 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters,—war within themselves towage: 90 

Tw b ivC\ • , 
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Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand : 

For here, not one, but many, make their play, 

And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand, 
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Flashing and cast around ; of all the hapd > 

The brightest through these parted hills hath fork'd ' 
His lightnings—as if he did understand, 

That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk’d 
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Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings ! ye ! ioo 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
|)f your departing voices, is the knoll iU&dl 
Pf what in me is sleeffifess^if I rest. ( . : . v ,,. ' . 

But where of ye, Oiempesfs ! is the goal ? 
jVre ye hke tjmse^within the human breast ? ; 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ? ^ 
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.13 1 / 

Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,—could I wreajc I 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, ll 
Bear, know, feel,, and yet breathe—into ojtf word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, \ . 
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With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. \ J 

. . . v / i . 1 > i. />. n. . I t. 
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Hymn to Intellectual Beauty 


> 1 

• The awful §fradpw of some unseen Power 
x; Elgars tho’ unseen amongst us,—visiting 
<r;,?SZ 7 his Y^nousJffisrld with as incons tant W ing. ( V 
Jl As' summer winds that creep from flower to flower,— 
: j.r Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain 

shower, ■ • 

It visits with inconstant glance ** Q- 
Each human heart and countenance ; 

Likediues and harmonies of evening,— ' 

'Like clouds in starlight widely spread,— 

•< Like memory of music fled,— 

Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. ,.\ 

\ ” y 
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Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 


V 


■w 


With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form,—where art thop gone ? 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our stafe. v ^ 1 rJ 
|Th is dim vast vale of tears, vacant.and desolate ? 
tuK Ask why the sunlight not for ever 5 

•/ Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river, 

Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown, 20 
Why fear and dream andjieath and birth 
Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom,—why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope ? 

.. . -a-X - » ‘y, . ,/. '/.<■. 7/- 
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No voice from some sublimer world hath ever ' 

To sage or poet thesej'esponses given— 

Therefo re the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, ~ 


em ain the records of their vain endeavour, 
rail spells —whose .uttered charm plight not avail to 

se^er.^'V' * 1 ■. / \ • ■ ■ ' L ' 

From all we hear and all we see, . 

Doub t, chance, and mutability. > - y 
Thy light alone-^like mist o’er mountains (Striven, 

Or music by the night wind sent 
Thro’ strings of some still instrument, 
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Or moonlight on a midnight stream*-- , ... r> 

umo rrrn aa am J a . 1 J 


Gives grace and truth to life's unquiet .dream. 
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Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds depart ; ‘ 1 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent. / ‘ * 
Man Svere 'ifamortal, and omnipotent, " < /• ' ,* 

Didst thou, unknown and aiviu] as thou art! ■ 1 • 40 
Keepwith thy glorious train firm state within his heart. 
(Thou messqgger of sympathies, ;.. * ■ 

That wax and wane in lovers’ eyes— / - . 

Thou—that to human thought art nourishment, ' 

-ike darkness_io a dying fl ame ! 

slffiiow came, 

Depart not—lest the grave should be, 1 1 v 
-ike life and fear, a dark reality. .{S'' 

a . - 
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While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Thro’ many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 50 
And starlight woocffwith fearful steps> pursuing h. 
Hfipes of high talk witj h the departed dead. 
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I called on poisonous nam^s with which our youth is fed ; 
I was not heard—I saw them not-r-' . jfv 

When musing deeply on thedob 
Of life, at the sweet time when winds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming,— i 
Sudden, thy shadow fell on me ; 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy! 60 


VI 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine—have I not kept the vow ? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
'%|J call the phantoms of a^thousand hours 
U ( Each from his voiceless grave : ; they have iir visioned 
bowers 

Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outwatched with me the envious, night— 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 

That thou—0 awful Loveliness, 
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Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express. 
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The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past—there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a’lustre in its sky, 

Which thro’ the summer is not heard or seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been ! 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my p assive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 


*»«*v < % c ' x "‘“ r ‘SHELLEY ’ ' 1 

Its calm—to one who worships thee, 

And every form containing thee, 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and loVe all human kind. * j 

£/< /, — f JwTW r A - J 
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frhe Worl^Great Age begins anew j / ’ 




The world’s great ag e begins anew, X 
The golde n years return, 

^lc The earth doth like a snake renew 

V Her winter wggtfs outworn : , KJJ 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 
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A brighter Hellas r ears its mountains 1 
From waves ser©aer“far ; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
’ ^ -^kj^gainst the morning star. ^ ■ c /t- t < /-io' f 

:■ ' v - >v (Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep.. ^ 

Young Cvclads on .a sunnier deep. / •' 
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A loftier Argo c leave s the main, 
u O Ex aught with a later prize ; 


t 


^ Another Orpheus sings again, .£\j^ t '1 
And loves, and weeps, and dies. 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
v ^Calypso for his native shore. 


Ct~ 




Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death’s scroll must be ! 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy ' 
Which dawns upon the free-: 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 

:ath Thebes never knew. 
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/M/^v,,/-V" /*• J-Z-A-)t, l£< f-/,-r~ 

Another Athens shall arise, ^ a* 

And to remoter time * "Wa .fi in fUJb 


?o. 


i A -- 

B eque ath, like sunset to the skies, 


^ The splendour of its prime ; 

| And leave, if nought so bright n 
All earth can take or Heaven ca 


m^^ive, 


Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good. 




A A 1A A A UUi Jl, 111V1 V UUU ^ 

Than all who fell, than One who rose, Ck- 
'•' ^/ *Than many l unsubdued : /• V ^ 

,l Not gold , not blood, their altar dower!?, A ,, ^ 4 

But votive tears, and symbol flowers. „ . /-/ •' ■ ' 

,,-rrrr- - rV - 
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Oh, cease.! must hate and death return ? 

A __ 


'“Cease ! must men kill and die ? 

Cease ! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. ■'U 

The w orld is weary of the past ,’ ftZ,*** 

Oh, might it die or rest atjast! /h t(L\ ,u,+/A'A 

(Final Chorus from Hellas .) 

Ozymandias I $ I ~j 

I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed : 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 

‘ My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 10 
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( Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair j ’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 



Ode to the West Wind 1819 
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0 wild ^est Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, <-• 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 


Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing! «u* 


v: 


/t it, k 1 

f ; * I- \s • • - •> a , * 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes : 0 thou, 

Who chariotes t to their dark wintry bed , c: ‘ 

, f 

The wirigid seeds, where they he cold and low,» 

Each Hke a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine a ^ure sis ter, of the spring shall blow 

i> 

Her clarion o’er the dream ing earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds hke flock s to feed in air)- yc. 

With liying hues and odours plain and hill: 

lev- 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ;V c 
Destroyer and preserver ; hear, oh, hear ! X 
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Sy W-V- 

Thou on whose stream , 'mid the steep sky’s commotio n % 
Loose clouds hke earth’s decaying leave? shed tf 
Shook from the tangled boughs of H^aTen and Ocean i 


.fA 
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^ngels of rain and lightning : there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine aery surges 
( Like the bright hair uplifted from fheTiead . 20 

Of some fierce Maenad) even from tffckm verge ‘- A 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s heigmUJIl , ^c.U 
^ ’ ’ >f the approaching stQj gm. Thou, dirge 


V> 
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Of the dying year, to whici^this ^losing, nighty " 

) Will be the j^me_ of a vast sepulchre^t - -“\ | t * w * 'Y 

th~a.ll thv congregated miudit |{ 


Vaulted vVith 

»v0 v 


of a vast sepulchre? e- 
thy congregated might 

tv.vc U-v* 

Of vapours, from whose sglfd at mosp here 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: oh, hear! 


hi 


Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, c\ 0 ' • 4 30 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams. 






1 ^ 

Beside a pumice isle in Baias’s bay, 


Ca 
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And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 0 -\^, / , 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser_day/? ^ c 


C 
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All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
'So sweet, the sense faints picturing them I'Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers t j ^ 

’ A‘-fV 

Cleave themselves into chasms^- while far belo\y 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods^which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 40 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves : oh, hear ! 
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{fl were a deadieaf thou mightest bear ; 

If I were a Swi ft clo ud to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

IL Cc^ \4if t' "" 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, 0 uncontrollable ! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


I C t- 


The comrade of thy wanderings over Heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 50 

Scarce seemed a vision ; I would ne’er have striven 




l 
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As thus with thee in prayer in my sorejieedi j 
Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! * ^ U44iJS K, 

I fall upon the thorns oflife ! I bleed ! 

A heavy weight of fiours has chained and bowed 
One too-like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 

• (>Vo ( v ’ Y r J 

V/J i I 

Make me thy lyie, even as,the forest is : pS . 

What if my l eaves are fall ing like'its own ! ^ 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


U 
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J /ill t^e from botfTa deep, autumnal tone, 
weet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 

My spirit! Be-lhou.me-, im petuo us one ! ^^ 

Drive my d^ad. thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken, a new birth ! 

And, by the incantation of this verse, 


60 
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Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
. J>e through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy ! 0 , wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


KEATS 


The Eve of St. Agnes ^ 

VV^ 1 




* _ * / 










St. Agnes' EvE-^Ah, bitter chill it was ! 


The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; ^ 

The hare limp d^trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly! fold : v/ 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old,'—- <a r [v{ 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a ieaft// 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith, 




His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man ; io 

Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees,c L <. 

And back retumeth, meagre, barefoot, ^an, 

Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees : 

The sculptur'd dead, on each' sit^e, seem to freeze, _ 

Ernp rison'd in blacl$, purgatorial irails : — a, 

KnighlsTladies, praying in dumb orat’ries^-^«^ - l T ° 
He passeth by ;*and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in [£y hoods and mails.j 
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Northward he turneth through a little door, 

And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 20 
Flatter^ to tears this aged man and poor ; 

But no—already had his deathbell rung ;j - 
The joys of all .his Jife were said and sung : 

His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve : 

Another way he went, and soon among ' •' 

Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve. 

And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to grieve. 

1 -■ ''' 
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That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 

And so jft?hanc’d, for many a door was wide, 

"~°f c 1 From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft - / • 

|The silver, jnajjjggtxtirnpets ’gan to_chjde : A < 

The le vel dTamben TT ready with their pride, y * 

Were glowing A to receive a thousand guests : 

The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, > 

Star’d where upon their~Keads the cornice rests, j ( 

With hair blowij back, and wings put' cross-wise on 
their breasts. O V ^ v- 


t 






\ • • 


At length hurst jlh th e argent revelry , 

With plume, tiftra, and all rich array, 

1 Numerous as shadowsri^aunting fairily •• 

The brain, new siiifi’d, m youth, wittytriumphs gay 40 
Of old romance. These let us wish away, 

And turn, sole- though ted, f one Lady there, 

Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 

On love, and wjjjgJJ^St. Agnes’ saintly care. 

As she had heard-old dam es full many times declare. 
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They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft .adorings from their loves receive 
f . Upon the .honey’d middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright ; y'o-. 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 
jjAnd cou£h supine their beauties, lily white ; 


5 ° 


as 


or look behind, nor sideways, but require v 
^ Of Heaven with ujnvarcLeyes for all that they desire. 

^ i . , Vi - «:* (o 'V-c 
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Full of this whim w^s thoughtful Madeline : 

The music, yearning like a \ \ iij 

She scarcely heard : her maiden eyes divine, 

Fi x’d o n the floor, saw many a sweeping train . 

Pass by—she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, porous cavalier,- •C- c/v * 60 

An d back retir'd/not ^cool’d bv r high disdain, A f ‘y- 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere : * 

■ \ •*** 1 # — * * 

She sigh'd for Agnes' dreams, the sweetest of the 
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She danc’d along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 
The hallow’d hour was near at hancj ^ she sighs 
Amid the tir^ brelfi. and the throng’d 'resort! 


throng 

Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 


cv tx- 


'Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, . 

t t 1 • 1 f 1 ! 1 1 f _ [ __ A rtll r\ r~r-\ 


Save to St. Agnes and her 


70 



And all the bliss,to be.before to-morrow morn. 

r ^ M 
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So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on ^re 
For Madeline. Reside the portal doors. V~ / 

Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints/to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours, 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen ; 80 

Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss— in soot h such 
things have been. 


( 


r>- 


, io 

He ventures in : let no buzz’d whisper tell: 

All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s fev’rous citadel: 

For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 
H yg jia foemen. and hot-bloodedjords, , 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage : not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 
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Ah, happy chance ! the aged creature came, 

Shuffling ..along with ivory-headed wand , 

To wHere he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 

Behind ^ broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland w 
He startled Her); but soon she knew his face, 

And grasp'd his fingers in her palsied hand,^ " 

Saying, “ Mercy, Porphyro ! hie thee from this place ; 
They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty race ! 
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Get hence ! get hence ! there’s dwarfi sh Hildebrand ; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit ioi 

He cursed thee and thine, both house and land : { 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whi t 


--—---— —- — - — “•V V I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

More tame for his grey hairs—AJ^s me ! flit! 

Flit like a ghost away.”—" Ah, Gossip dear, ^ Ww 


We’re safe enough here in this arm-chair sit, 

And tell me how ”—“ Good Saints ! not here,'not here ; 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier'.” 


He follow’d through a lowly arched way, ^ -• 

Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume ; , 11 

And as she flutter’d " Well-a—welhailay ! ” ^ ■ i 
He found hirp in a little moonlight room, X w 
Pale, lattic’d, chill, and silent as a tomb. ' 

“ Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

“ 0 tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but s ecret, sisterhood may see, 

When they St. Agnes’ wool ar£ vyeaving 'piously.” r 




“ St. Agnes ! Ah ! it is St. Agnes' Eve— 

Yet men will murder upon holy days : 

Thou must hold water in a witch’s . . 

And be liege-lord of all the Elves-andJEays, fs- f 
To venture so : it fills me with amaze vX 

To see thee, Porphyro !—St. Agnes’ Eve ! ' v v’f 
God’s help ! my lady fair the conjurer plays j | 
This very nightgobd angels her deceive ! 

But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to grieve. 
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Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone, - 
Who keepeth clos'd a wond'rous riddle-book, 
uvG ^te'spectacled she sits in chimney nook. . 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 
His lady’s purpose ; and he scarce £ould braok ' (■' 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legen^s_old. 
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Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple, g ot: then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start: *. 

“ A cruel man and impious thou art: 14° 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go !—I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem. 

“icw 1 0 K 1 \ 1 
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17 

“ I will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 

Quoth Porphyro : “ 0 may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace,' vVt l ’t ^ ^ v 
Or look with ruffian passion in her face : L/\ 1 * ' v > 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears ; 150 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 

And beard them, though they be more fang’d than 
wolves and bears.” 

b^\yA 
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“ Ah ! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? / 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken churchyard thing, . 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 

Were never miss’d.” Thii^plaining. doth she bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro ; 

So woful, and of such deep sorrowing', 160 

That Angela gives promise she will do 


Whatever he shall wish, 


betide her weal or woe. 


J 9 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline's chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet , of such privacy ' 

That he might see her beauty unespied, 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 

While legion'd fairies pac'd the coverlet, v '; l 
And pale enchantment held her sleep^-eygd. 

Nev'^on such a night have lovers met, * 7 <> 

Since Merlin paid his QsfflflP all the monstrous debt| 


20 


p It shall be as thou wishest,” said the Dame : ^ 

“ All cates and dainties shall be stored there ' 
Quickly on this feast=aight: by the tambou r frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see : no time to spare, 


For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head.| 


On such a catering trust my aizzy neau.| j 

Wait here, my child, with patience ; kneel in prayer 

The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 

Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.’J |i8o 

• .... ... -A ^ cvtv -hU w 
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So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass'd ; 

The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his ear 
To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espia l. Safe at last, 

Through manyTdusky gallery, they gain '■ - 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and chaste ; 
Where Porphyro tookjggyerty pleas’d amain. •- . 

His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 

^ ( l. v» — 
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Her falt’ring hand upon the balustrade -bf-W- j 
Old Angela was feeling for the s ta fc. 

When - Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 

Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware : 

With silver tapeF s light. and piou^care,-" * 
ie turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
0 a safe level matting. Now prepare, 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed r , 

She comes, she comes again, like ringdovejfray’d and 
fled. 


(A. 
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Out went the taper as she hurried in ; q ' 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died : 

She clos’d the door, she panted", all akin^ 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide : 

No*uttered syllable, or, woe betide ! Jj 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble . (V 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side; I» 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 11 
Her throat in vain, andjiig, heart- stifle d, in her dell. 
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V * 

A casement high and txiple arch’d there was, 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint devic e, 
innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep- damask’d wings •cwdP". 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazon ings . 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and 
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Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
VkAnd threw warm gules o n Madeline’s fair breast, 
* As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst,. v-’-' -V 
And on her hair a glory, like a saintj ^ 


220 


V 
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She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven : Porphyro grew faint: 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 

V. 


26 

L v-CwAoWf 

Anon his heart revives : her yespers done, ' 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 

Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one 

Loosens her fragrant bodice ; by degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees ; 230 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy, fair St^Agoes in her bed, 1 \ '* c 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 
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Stol'n to this paradise, and so entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty. dress, 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 1 . 

To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 

And breath’d himself: then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 250 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stepped, 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo !—how fast 
she slept. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, / • ( 
Until the poppie d warmth of slepp oppress’d-— ( . 
ller soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 

Iglowfy fike a thought, until the morrow-^day ;l 
ijBlissfully haven’d both from joy and pain ; \ 

Clasp'd likjTa missalNvhere s wart Pav nims pray f f 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain/''-'* '■ 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

^ 28 
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Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half-anguish’d, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and/jgQ— 

P for som£ drowsy Morphean amulet h^f ^»> ( 
iTh e boisterousl 'Wdnight, festiv e clarion, ^ ^ 

|The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone :— 260 

The'hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 

I /L-. a a . P A ^ 
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And still she slept an azure- lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, ^ 1 

' ( - -- A. ff) 

While he from forthj the closet brought a heap 
/ Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd 
)' With jellies soother than the creamy curd,, 

'* And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon 
. Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
1 ' From Fez ; and mified^dainties, every one, 

^WFrom silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 2 7° 
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These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright . 
gf w reathe d;silver : sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light — 

“ And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake ! 


Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite : 

Open thine eyes, for me ek St. Agnes’ sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 

„ » 32 ^ ' 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 280 

Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream / 

By the^usk curtains Tvvas a midnight charm , 
Jifipossible to melFas iced stream : \J^s La ' ^7 
• The lustrous salvors in the moonlight gleam ; Jfcjk I, 
Broad golden binge upon the carpet lies ch •; ( 

It seem’d he never, never could redeem 
From such a stedfast spell his lady’s eyes ; 

So mus’d awhile, entoiLd in woofed phantasies.^ 
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33 

Awakening up, he took her hollow; lute,— ' 

Tumultuous,—and, in chords that tenderest be, 290 
He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, ' 

In Provence call’d, “ La belle dame sans mercy ” : , 
Close to her ear touching the melody ;— >v • ' ' 

Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan : 

He ceased—s he panted__ quick—and suddenly w *"• d 
Her blue affray^ed eyes wide open shone : 

Upon his knee$ he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured 
stone. ^ 


34 

> 1 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, ~f : s m- fj- v 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : • . 

There was a painful chaig^'that nigh expell’d 300 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep. 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh ; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 

Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so dreamingly. 


35 

" Ah, Porphyro ! ” said she, “ but even now 

Thy voice was aL^eeUjmlJle in mine ear, ^ V"' ^ 

Made tuneable with every sweetest vow ; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear : 3I0 

How chang’d thou art! how p^ lid chill, and drear ! 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro,^-— 1 

Those looks immortal, those complaini ngs" dear ! | '• •, 

Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, * : 

For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 
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Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far / wviv k C ^ 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose ;l 
Into her dream he .melted , as the rose , h 3 20 
Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 

Solution sweet: meantimq the frost wind blows , ^ ^ 

Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet >^ Vv ' 
Against the window-panes ; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 



’Tis dark : quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet: 
“ This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline ! ” 
’Tis dark : the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
“No dream, alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine — 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring ? 

I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 

Though thou forsakest a deceived thing ;— 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned win 
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* My Madeline ! sweet dreamer ! lovely bride ! • 

say, may I be for aye-thy vassal blest ? • 

rhy beauty’s shield, heart-shap’d and yeaned dyed ?l 
\h, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
\fter so many hours of toil and quest, 

/\ famish’d pilgrim,— saved by miracle, 
rhough I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think st \i<ril j 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel.\ f 
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• . ■ “ Hark ! Tis.an elfin-storm from faery land, 

' Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed : 

Arise—arise ! the morning is at hand ;— 

The bloated wassaillers will never heed :— 

Let us away, my love, with happy speed ; 

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see,— 

Drown’d all in Rhen ish and the sleepy mead : 

Awake ! arise ! my love, and fearless be, * 350 

For o'er the southern moors I have a home for thee.” 
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She harried at his words, beset with fears, / 

For there were sleeping dragons all around, 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears— 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found.— 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door ; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, ’ 
Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar ; . v - 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 360 
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They glide _ _ 

- J o—--> yv 

porch, they glide X 
easy s prawl . ^r V . 

With a huge empty qagon by his side : V 

he wakeful bloodhoundrose, and shook his hide.^ 
But his sagacious , eye an inmate owns : 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide :— x 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones ;—I 
The keyjfHJns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


INS- 
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And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmar’d. Angela the old , \ 
Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform ; j 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, ^ 
For aye unsought for slept among his ashes cold. 
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To Autumn 


Season of and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
'With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run ; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; /_, f - 
To swell the gour d, and plump the ha zd shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

r ntil they think warm days will never cease, 10 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d t]ieir Qjam^Y ce ^ s - 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find.,! 

Thee sitting careless on a granary flooi^y 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winno\%g wind 
Or on a half-reap’d fanstf-sound asleep, 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers : 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 

... ' v N- i k A>-^\ 
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Steady thyj laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a r ider-pres s, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 
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Where are the songs of Spring ? Ayi where are they ? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
/■While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day;"' 

; 'r . 1 \\ And touch the stubble-pla ins with rosy hue ; . 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn L ”• f 
v Among the river s allows , borne aloft • -• • • . 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a gardemcroft,;^ w . • 
And gathe ring swaUows twitter in t^ie skies. 

t T" '/ ^*' vf ' l* 1 ' 

I*ancy 
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Ever let the Fancy roam,- 


)/rc huC( At a touch^sweet Pleasure melteth, y 
J Like to bubbles when rain pe lteth 
Then let winged Fancy wander 
Through the still spread beyo: 

Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 

She'll dart forth, and cloudward soar 
0 sweet Fancy ! let her loose 
Summer’s joys are spoilt by 
And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming ; 
Autumn’s red-lipp'd fruitage too, 

^ Blushing through the mist and dew, 
Clffi with tasting : What.do then ? 

4 a „ - " rs • a ,« 1 ., 
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Pleasure never is at h,ome */ '.' 
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S it thee by the ingjo, wfien v j 
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''7 /The sear fagot blazes bright,/^'** x 
" ]Spirit of a winter’s night; 

rt * ..** When the soundless earth is muffled, aw 

And the caked snow is shuffled //•.-' h 7/. 20 

From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon 
IWhen the Night doth meet the Noon 
[In a dark conspiracy 
jTo banish Even from her sky. 

Sit thee there, and send abroad, 

With a mind self-overaw’d »- if -' A , “ ‘ 

Fancy, high-commissioned send her ! $ <« 

She has vassals to attend her : £ »w*vwr**«£ 

She will bring, in spite of frost, 

Beauties that the earth hath lost; *%* *•" ‘‘*36'* 

She will bring thee, altogether, - - •' * ' ' 

All delights of summer weather ; 

;!, \ 'All the buds and bells of May, . 

\c>.r, it\ 10 \ From dewy swar d or thorny spray ; iL ,</ ^ 
All the heaped Autumn’s wealth, 

With a still, mysterious s tpalth : 

She will mix these pleasures up / 

Like three fit wines in a cup, 

And thou shal t qua ff it:—thou shalt hear 
Distant harvest-carols clear ; ^ '- v \ * 40 

Rustle of the reaped com ; / 

Sweet birds antheming the morn : v 
And, in the same moment—hark ! 

'Tis the early April lark, > 

v e ' r r Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
f 1 for sticks and straw. 

Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
{The .daisy and the marigold ; 

White-plum’d lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst; 5° 

Shaded h yacinth, always 
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SanDjyjg. queen of the mid-May ; 
And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearled with the self-same shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celled sleep ; 

And the snake all winter-thin 



Cast i ffl-sum iv bank its skin ; 

Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 

Hatching in the hawthorn-tree, 60 

When the henbird’s wing doth rest 

Quiet on her mossy nest; 

Then the hurry and alarm ' • 

When the bee T hive casts its swarm y. /< • ‘ 

JvSuJA' •'{, VAcoma ripe down-pattering, \ 1 ' ■' 

yCK L i~ jWhile the autumn breezes sing: 
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Oh, sweet Fancy ! let her loose ; 

Every thing is spoilt by : 

Where’s the cheek that doth not fade . ^ / 

Too much gaz’d at ? Where’s the maid 70 
Whose lip mature is ever new ? A .A 
Where’s the eye, however blue, . 

Doth not weary.? Where’s the face ,;^'• 
One would meet in every place ? {■ *(?. 

• Where’s the voice, however soft, 

I One would hear so very oft ? V 
At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. _ « v ^ 

Let, then, winged Fancy find ^ 

Thee a mistress to thy mind : 

■' ^ilftgt-eyed as Ceres’ daughter, .. 

Ere the God of Torment taught her ^4 
How to frown and how to chide ; 

With a waist and with a side 
White as Hebe’s, when frqr zone 
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Slipped its golden clasp and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet, 

While she helcf the goblet sweet, £ 

a y And Jove grew languid .—Break the mesh £ 
' !/■ > the Fancy’s silke n leash 0 ; 

. Quickly break her prison-string 
And such joys as these she’ll bring.— 

Let the winged Fancy roam. 

Pleasure never is at home. 
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Ode / /0 ( A/* a- //c t i a »>. 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth ! 

Have ye souls in heaven too, 

Dojible-Iived in regions new ? 

Yes, and those of heaven commune 

— ■» ■‘■liV *afe*M&* 

With the spheres of sun and moon ; 
tyVith the noise of fountains wond’rous, 

And the parle of voices thund’rous ; 

With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, in soft ease 
i f Seated on Elysian lawns vi o 1 $ 

J -,^rows\l by none but Dian’s iawns ; 

Underneath large blue-bells tented. 

Where the d aisie s, are rose-scented, 

And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not; 

V 

Where the nightingale doth sing 
' Not a sens eless, tranced thing, 

But divine melodious truth ; /ttU: /'* * 

Philosophic nu mbers , smooth 1 ** ‘ io. 

T/ilnr 'tn A rrr\] A on KicfnriOC 
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Tales and golden histories 
Of heaven and its mysteries. 
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Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again ; 

And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 

Where your other souls are joying, 

Never slumber ’d, never cloying. ^ r < * , 
Here, your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week ( 30 

Of their sorrows and delights ; 

Of their passions and their spites ; v •' 1 •, • 11 u 
Of their glory and their shame ; 

What doth strengthen and what maim . 

Thus ye teach us, every day, 

Wisdom, though fled far away. 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth ! 

Ye have souls in heaven too, 

Double-lived in regions new ? 4° 
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Evelyn Hope 


Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead ! 

^ (^)Sit and watch by her side an hour. 4 

That is her book-shelf, this her bed ; c. u ^ 

She plucked that piece of geranium- flower. 
Beginning to die too, in the glass ; 

Little has yet been changed, I think : 


The shutters are shut, no light may pass V 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s ohink. 
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Sixteen years old when she died ! 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name ; 
It was not her time to love ; has^Hp 
Her life had many a hope and aim, 

Duties enough and little cares, 


10 




And now was quiet, now astir, 

Till God’s hand beckoned unaware^,— 


[n 
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And the sweet white brow is all ( of her. 

Is it top late then, Evelyn Hope ?f 
What,*vour soul was pure and true, 

The good stars met in your horoscope, J 
Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 

And, just because I was thrice as old cM- : 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was naught to each, must I be told ? 

We were fellow-mortals, naught beside ? 


W- 
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No, indeed ! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love : 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake ! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few : 
Much is to learn, much to forget 


30 


Ere the time be come for taking you. 
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But the time will come^-at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, wh^Tmeant (I shall say) 


' —: , * ' — —— a j 

In-the lower earth.'in the years long stil l, | 

That body and soul so pure and gay ? <;.f 

Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, ^ y - ■ 


) 


And your mouth of your own geranium ’s red— j 
And what you would do with me, in. fins , v 
In the new life come in the old one’s steadj 


d 
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I have lived (I shall say) so much since then, 

Given up myself so many times. 

Gained me the gains of various men, j . 

Ransacked the ages, spoiled the cli me s ; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 

Either I missed or itself missed me : 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope ! 

What is the issue ? Let us see ! . . 

“S'- if' 1 "' 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the while ! 

My heart seemed fujl-as it could hold ; 50 

There was place an<Lto spare for the frank young smilei 
And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young goldj 
So, hush,—I will give you this leaf t o keep : y- 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand ! 

There, that is our secret: go to sleep ! 

You will wake, and remember, and understand. 

UlLTkerl (,6 

One Word More N 

TO E. B. B. 




London, September, 1855 


There they are, my fifty men^ and women 
Naming me the fifty poems^finished ! 

Take them, Love, the book and me together : 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 




Rafael made a century of sonnets', 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas : 

These, the world might view—but one, the volumes 
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Who that one, you ask ? Your heart instructs you. io 
Did she live and love it all her lifetime ? 

Did she drop, his lady of the sonnets, 

Die, and let it drop beside her pillow W 
Where it lay in place of Rafael’s glory , 

Rafael’s cheek so duteous and so loving, 

Cheek, the world was wont to hail a painter’s, 

Rafael’s cheek, her love had turned a poet’s ? 
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III 


You and I would rather read that volume, 
(Taken to his beating bosom by it) 

Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael, 
Would we not ? than wonder at Madonnas— 
Her, San Sisto names, and Her, Foligno, 

Her, that visits Florence in a vision,- .' 

Her, that's left with lilies in the Louvre-|- 
Seen by us and all the world in circle. 
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You and I will never read that volume. 

Guido Reni, like his own eve’ s apple 
Guarded long the treasure-book and loved it. 

Guido Reni dying, all Bologna 

Cried, and the world cried too, “ Ours, the treasure! ” 3° 
Suddenly, as rare things will, it vanished, j 
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Dante once prepared to paint an angel: 
Whom to please ? You whisper “ Beatrice. 
While he mused and traced it and retraced 
(Peradventure with a pen corroded ^ 

k .or D x M 
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Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 

When, his left-hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 

Back he .held the b row and pricked its stigma,',.. 

Bit into the live mgn’s ilesh for parchment, ( < t. !■" 
Loosed him, laugh ed to^see the writing rank le, 40 ^ 
Let the wretch go festering through Florence)— 

Dante, who loved well because he hated, a ‘ u< J 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 

Dante standing, studying his angel,— )( , f , 

In there broke the fo lk of his Inferno. "" 

Says h§=-“ Certain people of importance ” 

(Such KeLgave his daily dreadful line to) j ^ 

" Entered and would seize, forsooth, the' poet'” 

Says the poet—“ Then I stopped my painting." 

I uLmv. ^ 

VI 

i i 

• • » 

You and I would rather see that angel, 1U ’ ‘‘ 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, > 

Would we not ?—than read a fresh Inferno. » W 

VII 

You and I will never see that picture. 

While he mused on love and Beatrice, 

While he softened o’er his outlined angel, 

In they broke, those “ people of importance " : ' 

We and Bice bear the loss for ever. 



VIII 


What'of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture ?’ 


ims ^no artist lives and loves, that l ongs : 
Once, and only once, and for one only, , 
(Ah, the prize !). to find^l ns love a language 
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Fit and fair and simple and sufficient— 

Using nature that's an art to others,- S-xr v- A 
Not, this one time, art that’s turned hi^nature’? 


Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 


None but would forego his proper dowry,— fw , L / 
Does he paint ? He fain would \vrfe a poem,— ' 

Does he write ? he fain would paint a picture, 

Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, j 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 70 

So to be the man and leave the artist,^ ^ 

Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. ' 


- 0 * \ A - - A 

Wherefore ? H eaven ’s gift takes earth’s abatement! 
He who smites the rock and spreads the water, 
Bidding drink and live a crowd beneath him, 




\ c 


Even he, the minute makes immortal, T. - 


Proves, perchance, but mortal in the minute, 


Desecrates, belike, the deed jn doing. A ’ -.•Jj 

While he smites, how can he but remember, 


So he smote before, in such a peril, 8c 

When they stood and mocked—“Shall smiting help us? ” 
When they drank and sneered—“ A stroke is easy ! ” 
When they wiped their mouths and went their journey. 
Throwing him for thanks—“ But droug ht was pleasant.” 
Thus old memories mar the actual triumjffif-^ J ' t 
Thus the doing savours of disrelish ; - 
Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat \S 
O’er-impprtuned brows becloud the mandate,'! 
Carelessness or consciousness—th e gestur e. 

For he bears an ancient wrong about him,^- ° r . , 00 
Sees and knows again those ph alan xed faces, 

Hears, yet one time more, the ’customed prelude— 

“ How shouldst thou, of all men, smite, and save us ? 
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Guesses what is like to prove the sequel— 

“ Egypt's flesh-pots—nay, the drought was better.” i 

- ‘v- ". v r • '• > 

l^ r\^ l " " . 
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Oh, the crowd must have emphatic \varrant! 
Theirs, the Sinai-forehead’s cloven brilliance, j 
Right-arm’s rod-sweep, tongue’s imperial jiat| , , 
Never dares the man put off the prophet. 

- I ■ • k % f 
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XI 


JDid h£ love,oneJace from out the thousands, 
(Wefejhe Jethro’s daughter, white and wifely, 
Were she but the Ethiopian bondslave,) I I 
He>would envy yon dumb patient camel, 
Keebing a reserve of scanty water 
Meant to save his own life in the desert; 
Realdy, in the desert to deliver 
(ftneeling down to let his breast be opened) 
Hoard and life together for his mistress. 
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XII 

I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 
Make you music that should all-express me y 
So it seems : I stand on my attainment. -Wri* >' ' 
This of verse alone, one life allows me ; 

Verse and nothing else have i~to give you. 

Other heights in other lives, God willing : in. Ls. 
All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love ! 


Yet a semblanc e of resource avails us-M ^ v 
Shade so findyTouched, love’s sense must seize it. 
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Take these lines, look lovingly and nearly, 
Lines I write the first time and the last time. 
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He who works-in fresco, steals a hairbrush, 










_ 

Curbs the liberal hand, subservient pro 
Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in 
Makes a strange art of an art familiar 
Fills his lady’s missal-marge with flowerets, 

He_who blows through bronze, may breathe through 
silver, a 'w AJ 

Fitly serenade a slumbrous princess. 

He who writes, may write for once as I do. 






XIV 

Love, you saw me gather men and women, 

Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 130 

Enter each and all, and use their service, 

Speak from every mouth,—the speech, a poem. 

Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorrows, 

Hope and fears, belief and disbelieving : 

I am mine and yours—the rest be all men’s, 

Karshish, Cleon, Norbert, and the fifty.- 
Let me speak this once in my true person, 

Not as Lippo, Roland, or Andrea,f 
Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence if j 
Pray you, look on these my men and women, «4° 
Take and keep my fifty poems finished ; 

Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also ! 

Poor the speech ; be how I speak, for all 



v Not but that you know me ! Lo, the moon’s sqlf L 
Here in London, yonder jate in Florence, U 

Still we find her face, thetTTrice-transfigured, 
Curving on a sky imbrued with colour, 
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Drifted over Fiesole by twilight, 

Came she, our new crescent of a hair’s-breadth. 
Full she flaied it, lamping^Samminiato, 
Rounder ’twixt the cypres ses and rounder,jj 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded.-^' 1 f ■ 
Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished, 

Hard to greet, she traverses the house-roofs, 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 

Goes dispiritedly, glad to finish. 
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XVI 

What, there's nothing in the moon noteworthy ? 

Nay : for if that moon could love a mortal, 

Use, to charm him (so to fit a fancy), , 7 

All her magic (’tis the old sweet mythos), 160 

She would turn anew side to her mortal,/ 7 
Side unseen of herdsman, huntsman, steersman— 
Blank to Zoroaster on his teria.ce. 

Blind to Galileo on his turret 
Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats^-him, even ! y 
won< ^ er tlie moonstruck mortal— 
she turns round, comes again in heaven, 
anew for worse or better 
v l-o Proves she like some portent of an iceberg 

Swimming full upon the ship.it, founders , 0 * LU ^ ?0 
Hungry with huge teeth of spmvter edqry stals ?3 & 
Proves she as the paved work of a sapphire 
Seen by Moses when he climbed the mountain ? 

Moses, Aaron, JNadab and Abihu 
Climbed and saw the very God, the Highest, 

Stand upon the paved work of a sapphire. 

Like the bodied heaven in^Jiiis clearness \fi) 

Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved work, 
When they ate and drank and saw God also 1 
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XVII 


What were seeiy? None knows, none ever shall know. 
Only this is sure—the sight were other, 181 

Not the moon’s same side, born late in Florence, 

Dying now impoverished here in London. 

'God be thanked,)ihe meanest of his creaturesj 
| Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 

One to show a woman when he loves her ! 


XVIII 


/ ' 'J ✓ „ 

This I say of me, but think of you, Love ! j i 
Tius.to you—yourself my moon of poets ! I f „ 

Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder, 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you ! 190 
There, in turn I stand with them and praise you— 
jQiit of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, " * 

Come out on the other side, the nove l 0 
Silent silver lights and dafks undreamed of, 

Where I hush and bless myself (with silence. 






xix 


Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 

Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song—and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one angel—borne, see, on my bosom ! 
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The Last Ride Together 

I said— ^Then, dearest, since ’tis so, 

Since now at length my fate I know, 

Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails, u-.' | V d 
Since this was written and needs must be— 

My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness ! , s ... 
Take back the hope you gave^,—I claim 1 
Only a memory of the same, f 
—And this beside, if you will not blame, ic 

Your leave for one more last ride with me 1 ' 


My mistress bent that brow of hers ; 

Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs ^ ' ' • > 

When pity would be softening through^ 

Fixed me a breathing-while or two ( 

With life or death in the balance : right! 

The blood replenish ed me again ; o u * * *v v -• v 
My last thought was at least not vain : 

I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride, 20 

So, one day more am I deified. ^ ^ V - C M p 
Who knows but the world may end to-night ? 






pin t^Hush ! if you saw some western cloud 

billovyy-bosomed, over-^owed 
^ By many ben ediction s—sun's H 

And moon’s and evening-star’s at once— 

^ ^ nc | so> y° u > looking and loving best, 

Conscious grew, your passion drew 
Clo ud, sunset, moonrise ^st ar-shinfK nrT 
Down on you, near and yet more near,* 
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Till flesh must fade for heaven was here !— 
Thus leant she and lingered—joy and fear ! 

nr i i _ _ ... . * 
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Thus lay she a moment on my breast. 
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Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long-£iamped scroll 
Freshening and flutte ring in the wind. - 
Past hopes already lay behind. ..j 
What need to strive with a life awry 
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Had I said that, had I done this, 

So might I gain, so might I miss. 

Might she have loved me ? just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell! 

Where had I been now iilhe worst befell 
And here we are riding, she and I. 

Fail I alone, in words and deed s ? 

Why, all men strive, and who succeeds ? 

4* We rode ; it seemed, my spirit flew,» ^ 

Saw other regions, cities new, y H 
As the,world rushed by on either side.' 

I thought,—All labour, yet po les s * 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess, 

Look at the end of work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast, 

This present of.theirs with the hopeful past! 
I hoped she would love me ; here we ride. 
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What hand and brain went ever paired ? 

What heart alike conceived and dared ? 

What act proved all its thought had been ? f .' • ^ ■ 

,,-ill k.nf folf AacJiIv crrppn ? 5 ’ 
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What will but felt the fl eshly scr een r 
We ride and I see her bosom heave. 
There’s many a crown for us who can reach: 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each ! 
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The flag stuck on a heap of bones, ' ■ .. 
A soldier’s doing ! what aton es ? a* > 
They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 
My riding is better, by their leave. 

v &.• J .\-Ac o , 

■u^ x-^\ vXt 1 


What does fl. all mean, poet ? Well, 

Your brains be it into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only ; you expressed 
You hold things beautiful the best, 

And place them in rhyme so, side by side. 
Tis something, nay ’tis much : but then, 
Have you yourself what’s best for men ? 

Are you—poor, sick, old ere your time— 
Nearer one whit your own sublime * 

Than we who never have turned a rhyme ? 
Sing, riding’s a joy. fa For me, I ride. 
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And you, great sculptor—so, you gave 
A score of years to Art, her slave, , ...a 3 - 

And that’s ,wheiice we turn 

r To yonder girl thatTprds {be burn 
y " You acquiesce , and shall I repine ? 

What, man of music, you grown grey 
With notes and nothing else to say, 

Is this your sole praise from a friend,, 

“ Glfiatly his opera’s strains i ntend , 

But in music we know bow. fashions end !|” ■*" 
I gave my youth ; but we rjde, in fine. 


A O v V 
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Who knows what’pt for us ? Had fate 
Proposed bliss h^to should sublimate yv&Mf ^ 
My being—bad l signed th e bond-*- ^ 1 v: r - 

Still one must leadsome life beyond," 


Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried 
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is foot once planted on the gpal, y ) *m\ 
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1VV|1 u..v,v ^itu un uic 

. , This glory-garland round my soul, ' ^ ^ . 1 

v.j Or. Could.I descry such ? Try and test^T l W**v»* • 


Try 


Jt 


' I ----X___ - . i . 

* I sink back shuddering from the quest, r- 1 ^" 1 • 

„ c .. ' ' Earth being good, would heaven seem best ? 

,'V^ Now,\heaven and she are beyond this ride.*"^ ^ 1 

• I 1 ‘ * ... I < . ./ aA 
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And yet—she has not spoke so long ! ioo 

What if heaven be that, fair and strong 
At life’s best, with our- eyes upturned 
Whither life’s fl ower is 7 first cfiscemedj Jv>* 

. We, fixed so, ever should so abide ? 

What if we still ride on, we two. 

With life for ever old^et new, 

Changed not in kind but in degree, 

The instant made eternity,— fa 

And heaven just prove that I and she'" 

Ride, ride together, for ever ride ? no 


A Grammarian’s Funeral: Shortly after the Revival 
of Learning in Europe 

Let us begin and carry up this corpse, 

Singing together. ^ 

Leave we the common crofts, the vulgar thorpes 
Each in its tether 

Sleeping safe on the bosom of the plain, 

, : U^ Cared-for till cock-crow : 

I ''-Look out if yonder be not day again - 
Rimming the rock-ro\VT^ ■- f 

That’s the appropriate country ; there, man s thought, 

' ' Rarer, intenser, —* AA '< x ^ b'—^ 10 

j ^elf-gathered for an outbreak, as it ought, 

! \P Chafes in the censer. Sc* 
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/(Leav^fe the unlettered plaints herd and crop ; 
Seek we sepulture /./.-./. . - 

On a tall mountain, citied to the tpp, i , j ■ 
Crowded with, ,culdur$ ! >> - " 

All the peaks soar; ' But 3 ne the rest excels ; ' ^ ^ 
Clouds^ overcom e it; • 

NmL yonder sparkle is the citadel’s | 

Circling its summit. 

Thither our path lies ; wind we up the heights ; 

Wait ye the warning ?_- « 

Our low life was the level’s and the night’s ) , 

He’s for the morning. ) 

Step to a tune, square chests, erect each head, 
’Ware the beholders ! 

This is our master, famous, calm and dead, 

Borne on our shoulders. 



20 


'Sleep, crop and herd,! sleep, 

„ croft, 

Safe from the weather ! 

He, whom we convoy to his grave alofti 
Singing together, 

He was a man bom with thy face and throat, - 
Lyric Apollo ! S\ £ ■ O i '\v' • $* , 

Long he lived nameless: ^how should Spring take 

note »rJes£££: 


darkling thorpe and 

*-v l. 3° 
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Winter would fo^o^j,. v i 

Till lo, the little toucl^ and youth was gone -A. 
.^.o^Cramped and diminished, **** T 
- Moaned he, “ New measures, other feet anoa.ll/ 
< ; ^ tL ~My dance is finished ? ” 4c 

No, that’s the world’s way : (keep the mountain-side, j 
Make for th.ex Uy !) 111 "" r1 ■ *' 

He knew the signal, and stepped on with prided * 
Over men’s pity; O tv 
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Left play for work, and grappled with the worlds 
Bent on escaping : w i ;) 

“ What’s in the scroll,” quoth he, “ thou keepest 
| furled ? dtrie d * * 

j Show me their shaping, - ' . , } ,K 'f 

Theirs who most studied man, the bard and sage ,—^ |v 
' Give ! ”—So, he gojyned him^"" u 
Straight got by heart that book to its last page : 

Learned , we found him. lv ^ 

Yea, but we found him i&ld too, eyes like lead*— 
Accents uncertain : 

“ Time to taste life,” another would have said, 

“ Up with the curtain ! ” ' Ij.,, ost 
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This man said rather, ‘‘^Actual life comes next ? 
Patience a moment! " 1 ’ 1 
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Qrant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text, 
Still there’s the comment. ^ 

Let me know all! Prate’not of most or least, 
Painful or easy ! 0 _ ^***** d 1 ' c ‘ / ( 

Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast, 


Ay, nor feel queasy. f 

Oh, such a li^e as he resolved to live, “ 


£ 4 ^ ^ : I 




When he had learned it, 

When he had gathered all'books had to give ! 
■ *t ' Sooner, he spumed 


Image the whole, then execute the parts— 
Fancy the f&feijc ^ 


\ f 
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Quite, ere you build, ere ste el strike fire from quartz,| j 
Ere mortar dab brick ! , * 

(Here’s the town-gate reached: there’s the market¬ 
place 

Gaping before us.) 

Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 
(Hearten our chorus !) 
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That before living he'd learn how to live— 

No end to learning : 

Earn the meanest—God surely will contrive 
Use for' bur earning. 

Others mistrust and say, “ But time escapes : 

Live now or never ! ” 

He said, “ What’s time ? Leave Now for dogs and! 


80 
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Man has Forever. 

Back to his book then : deeper drooped his head : 

Calculus packed him : # 

Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead : • >>F V ’ 

Tussis attacked him. 

“ Now, master, take a little rest! ”—not he ! 

(Caution redoubled, 

Step two abreast, the way winds narrowly !) 

Not a troubled,-—* t/w 1 ' " , c 

Back to his studies',''fresher than at first, 

Fierce as a dragon ~ r ^ / 

He (^^d-hydro pt^ with a sacred thirst) |V u Vh^** 

Sucked at the flagon. v «>t * 

Oh, if we draw a circle^premature, ■—> 3 A ’ ' 1 

Heedless of jar (gain, ^ ~ > u. ^ 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure s ' ^ 

wjcr*. Bad is our bargain ! io</ 

Was ii not great ? did not he throw on God, 


Si 


I 


\ 





/ 
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He loves the burthen)-^ 
od’s task to.makeythe heavenly period^ , 
Pejleht the earthed 
Did not he magnify th&vjjjind, show clear 
Just what jUatTmeant ? . 

He would not discount life, as fools do here, 
Paid by instalment 4*tac ft 

He ventured qgg k or nothin g—heaven’s success 
Found, or earth’s failure : 


At ) K ' 




-Q 


no 
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“ Wilt thou trust death or not ? ” He answered “ Yes! 

Hence witf^ life’s pale lure,! ” g- 
That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

I Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 

Dies ere he knows it. ^ 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred's soon h.iCy l 

This high man, aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit. ^ rc* : " ' 120 

$ 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 

Let the world mipd him ! r ■ r (-Cl v * v j , ■ ^ 
This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him, *w// . 

So, with the thrott ling hands of death^at strife, , v v 
Gr opid he aTgrammar ; ^ \ 

Still, through the rattle, parts of speech were rife : 

While he could stammer - ■ 

He settled Hoti’s business—let it be !—t j , .j"~* 

Properly based Omi—" tv ’ /_-}! ,13° 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic Dei 
j/V-Dead from the waist ^ 

Well, here’s the platform, here’s the proper place : 

Hail to your purlieus, • , • '■ 1 —- 

All ye highfliers of the feathered race,— ^6 
Swallows and curlews J 
Here’s the top-peak ; the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there : 

This man decided not to Live but Know-^ 

Bury this man there ? 

Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds 
form, 

Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go ! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send ! 1 t y j 


130 
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Lofty designs must close in like effects : ' 

Loftily lying, ' 1 ’ j 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. | j 




ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
The Cry of the Children 

Do ye hear the children weeping, 0 my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

They are leaning their young heads against their 
mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds are chirping in the nest, 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows. 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 
But the young, young children, 0 my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly ! 10 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 








In the country of the free. 

y'A-'-' 

Do you, Question the young children in the sorrow 
Why their tears are falling so ? 

The old man may weep for his to-morrow -f 1 ' 1 


sX_ 


f— 




Which is lgst in Long Agos—^ ).j> 

The old tree i^cafless in the forest, ; 

The old year is ending in the frost, 

The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest, 

The old hope is hardest to be lost: I 
But the young, young children, 0 my brothers, 
Do you^ask them why they stand 
)Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothers, 
In our happy Fatherland ? 


20 
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They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their looks are sad to see, / 1 ' 4 V 

For the man’s hoary anguish draws and presses j j 
Down the cheeks of infancy ; 

“ Your old earth,” they say, “ is very dreary, 

“ Our young feet,” they say, “ are very weak ; 

Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 

Our grave-rest is very far to seek : 

Ask the aged why they weep, and not the children, 
For the outside earth is cold, 

And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering, 
And the graves are for the old.” 
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“ True,” say the children, “ it may happen 
That we die before our time : 

Little Alice died last year, her grave is shapen 
Like a snowball, in the xijne. ^ V s ” 

We looked into the pit prepared to take her : 

Was no room for any work in the clos.e clay ! 

From the sleep wherein she lieth none will wake her, 
Crying, ‘ Get up, little Alice ! it is day.’ 

If you listen by that grave, in sun and shower, 

With your ear down, little Alice never cries ; 

Could we see her face, be sure we should not know her, 
For the smile has time for growing in her eyes : 

And merry go her moments, lulled and stilled in > A 
:4V v The shroud by the Jdrk^chirne. « [ ‘ 5° 

It is good when it happens,” say the children, 

That we die before our time. 


40 
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Alas, alas, the children ! they are seeking 
Death in life, as best to have : 

They are binding up their hearts away from breaking, 
With a cerement from the grave. 
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Go out, children, from the mine and from the city, 

Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do ; 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow- cowslips . pretty, 

Laugh aloud, tofeelyour fingers let them through ! 60 
But they answer, ‘ ‘ Are your cowslips of the meadows 
Like our }j££ds anear the mine ? 

Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows, 

From your pleasures fair and fine ! 

“ For oh,” say the children, “ we are weary, 

And we cannot run or leap ; 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping,^ !•. f ^ ^ 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 70 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, \ ^ 

The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our K burden 'tiring 
Through the coal-dark, underground ; 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron V-'- v; , 

In the factories, round and round. 

w wn' 

“ For, day, the wheels are dipning, turning ; 

Their wind comes in our faces, 

Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning, 

And the walls turn in their places ( g 0 f 

Turns the sky in the high window blankand reeling^ ^ v ? 

Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling, 

All are turning, all the day, and we with all. 

And all day, the iron wheels are droning, 

And sometimes we could pray, 

‘ 0 ye wheels ’ (breaking out in a ,mad moaning), 

‘ Stop ! be silent for to-day ! ’ ” 
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Ay, be silent! Let them hear each other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth ! 90 

Let them touch each other’s hands, in a fresh wreathin g 
Of their tender human youth ! -r-rt * 

Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the lif^ God fashions or reveals : 

Let them prove their living souls against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, 0 wheel^ j , 
Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 

Grinding life down from its markjj-Jfc^S 
And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
S pin on blindly the dark. j. v 100 

Now tell the poor young children, 0 my brothers, ' 
To look up to Him and pray ; 

So the blessed One who blesseth all the others, 

Will bless them another day. 

They answer, “ Who is God that He should hear us, 
While the rushing of the iron wheels is stirred ? 
When we sob aloud, the human creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word. 

And we hear not (for the wheels in their resounding) 
Stran gers speaking at the door : 1 10 

Is it likely God, with angels singing round Him, 

Hears our weeping any more ? 




“ Two words, indeed, of praying we remember, - 
And at midnight’s hour of harm,^ 

‘ Our Father,’ looking upward in the chamber, 

We say softly for a q]iarm. t 

We know no other words except ‘ Our Father ’, 

And we think that, in some pause of angels' song, 
God may pluck them with the silence sweet to gather, 
And hold both within His right hand which is strong. 
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' Our Father ! ’ If He heard us, He would surely 121 
(For they call Him good and mild) 

Answer, smiling down the steep world very purely, 

‘ Come and rest with me, my child.’ 


“ But, no ! ” say the children, weeping faster, 

“ He is speechless as a stone : 

And t hey tell us, of His image is the master' < ^ 

Who commands us to work on. } 

Go to ! ” say the children,—■“ up in Heaven, 

Dark, wheel-like, turning clouds are all we find. 130 
Do not mock us ; grief has made us unbelieving : 

We look up for God, but tears have made us blind.” 
Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 

0 my brothers, what ye preach ? 



v w 

And well may the children weep before you ! 


They are weary ere they run ; 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 

Which is brighter .than the sun. 140 

They know the grief of man, without its wisdom ; 

They sink in man’s despair, without its calm ; 1 
Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom, , * ^ 

Are martyrs, by the^pkngwithout the palm 'T 
Are worn, as if with age, yet unretrievingly w I 
The harvest of Its memories cannot reap ,|4 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly. 

Let them weep ! let them weep ! 


They look up with their pale ^nd sunken faces, 
And their look is dreadkfo see, 

For theyfinind you of their angels in high places, 
With eyes turned on D eitv. K 
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How long,” they say, “ how long, 0 cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s 
heart,— 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the jnart ? 
Our blood^spiash'es upward, 0 gold-heapfcc, ' ~ 1; ’ 

And your pufftle shows your path ! | 

But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath.” 160 






A Child Asleep 


# 

How he sleepeth, having drunken 
Weary childhood’s raandragore ! , ' 

From its pretty eyes have sunken V r • D 
Pleasures to make room for more ; 

Sleeping near the withered nosegay which he pulled 


the day before. 


yurt-®’ 
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Nosegays ! leave them for the waking ; 

Throw them earthward where they grew ; 
Dim are such beside the breaking U. <" 
Amaranths he looks unto 

Folded eyes see brighter colours than the open ever do. 

Heaven-flowers, rayed by shadows golden 11 
From the palms they sprang beneath^ ( 

Now perhaps divinely holden, 

Swing against him in a wreath : 1 

We may think so from the quickening of his bloom and 

of his breath. 


V\ 
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Vision unto vision calleth 
While the young child dreameth on : 

Fair, 0 dreamer, thee befalleth 
With the glory thou hast won ! 

Darker wast thou in the garden, yestermorn by summer 
sun. 20 


We should see the spirits ringing u j* t 

Round tJhee, were the clouds away : - ^ 

'Tis the child-heart draws them, singing 
In the silent-seeming clay— 

Singing! stars that seem the mutes t, go in music all 
the way. . * 1 


- 1 


As the moths around a taper, 

As the bees around a rose, 

As the gnats around a vapour 
So the spirits group and close 
Round about a holy childhood, as if drinking its 


repose 
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Sh apes. of brightness overlean thee, 

„7 Flash their diadems of youth ( ‘ uU 
On the ringlets which half screen thee, w 
While thou smilest ... not in sooth 
Thy smile, but the overfair one, dropt from some 
ethereal mouth. 

Hapl y it is angels’ duty, 

During slumber, shade by shade 
To fiae_dpwi^this childish beauty 
To themnng it must be made 






see it fade. 


vJ/» 
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Softly, softly ! make no noises ! 

Now he lieth dead and dumb ; 

Now he hears the angels’ voices 
h Folding silence in the room : 

Now he muses'deep the meaning of the Heaven-words 
as they come. 

Speak not! he is consecrated ; 

Breathe no breath across his eyes : 

Lifted up and separated - ‘ ‘ 

On the hand of God he lies 

In a sweetness beyond touching, held in cloistral 


sanctities. 


. i ~— , 
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Could ye bless him, father—mother, .. ^ , 0 
Bless the dimple in his cheek ? 0 
Dare ye look at one another , 

And the hfine^ction speak ? v i 
Would ye not break out in weeping, and confess your¬ 
selves too weak ? 


He is harmless, ye are sinful; 

Ye are troubled, he, at ease ; 

From his slumber, virtue vymful \\ 

Floweth outward with increase. 

Dare not bless him ! but be blessed by his peace, and 
go in peace. 


j[The Soul’s Expression | 

With stammering lips and insufficient sound 
I strive and struggle to deliver right 
That music of my nature, day and night 
With dream and thought and feeling mterwound 
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And inly (answering all the senses round 
With octaves of a mystic depth and height j 
Which step out grandly to the infinity 
From the dark edges of the sensuar ground. 

This song of soul JLstruggle to autbear ■ " ' 

^Through portals of the sense, sublime and whole, j< 
| And utter all myself into the air : V ' 

■ But if I did it,—as the thunder-roll 
iBreaks its own cloud, my flesh would perish there, 
(Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 
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The Lady of Shalott 

Part I 

On either side,the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, .. .• > 
^ • - That clothe the \ypld and meet the sky ; 

And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot; 

And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspen s quiver, io 

Little breezes dusk and shiver / rv ,-J - • ■ r 

Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 

Four grey walls, and four grey towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, ^ 

And the silent isle imbowers q ‘ t- 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d. 

By slow horses ; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d ' vT 
Skimming down to Camelot; 
But who hath seen her wave her hand 1 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 

Or is she known in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott ? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower’d Camelot; 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers “ 'Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott." 

Part II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. V* ^ 
She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be 
And so she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro' a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot; 
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There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

Arid the red cloak s of market girls, 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad. 

An abbot on an ambling„pad, -• ; :• 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 

Goes by to tower'd Camelot; 

And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two : 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

t 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s ma gic si ghts, 

For often thro’ the silent nights l( 

A funeral, with plumes and lights 

And music, went to Camelot; 

Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed : 
“lam half sick of shadows,” said 
. The Lady of Shalott. 

\ Part III , 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greayes X- 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield. 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shalott. 
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The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galax- 
The bridle bells rang merrily ^ 

As he rode down to Camelot; 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 

And as he rode his armour rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 






V 






go 


All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Bum’d like one burning flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

As^often thro’ the purple night, *'■ 

Below the starry clusters bright, t' ' >*■'. 

Some bearded meteor, trailing lights 
Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d ; ■ oo 

On burni sh’d hooves his war-horse trode ; 

From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

“ Tirra lirra,” b} r the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room, 1,0 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She look’d down to Camelot. 
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Out flew the web and floated wide ; 

. •• • ** 

The mirror crack’d from side to side ; 
“ The curse is come upon me,” cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 



Part IV 

... 1 ' , r . .1 ■ ' - 

‘ l/'O' \ 

In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow, woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 120 
Heavily the low sky raining c *-* • 1 «" 

Over tower’d Camelot; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat , 

And round about the prow she wrote 
if he Lady of Shalott. 

. f 

/;»' 1 
A 

And down the river’s dim expans e - 
Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance—• : 1 ' , 

With a glassy countenance v>' a ' * r ’ 

Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down §Jie lay ;jj 
The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 

The leaves upon her falling light— 

Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot; 
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And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 

They heard her singing her last song, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

'-T 

"V .Heard a carol .“mournful, holy, 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 

Till herfblood was frozen slowly,- $, . 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 

Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 150 

The first house by the water-side. 

Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

' Dead-pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came,’ 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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Who is this ? and what is here ? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer ; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear. 
All the knights at Camelot: 
But Lancelot mused a little space ; 
He said, “ She has a lovely face' 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott." 


170 
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The Lotos-Eaters 

“ Courage ! "he said, and pointed toward the land, 

“ This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon. 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon," ' 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. ^ p 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; .. .. . , 

And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

1 4 

A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke, 10 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest l&jKn, did go ; j j 
And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land ; far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, ' 

Stood sunset-flush’d ; and, dew’d with showery drops, 


Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 


U. 1 


The charmed sunset linger’d low adown (_e 

In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the dale 20 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down •> •> L 1 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale ; - 1 3 ^ 

A land where all things always seem’d the same ! 


And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale againstlhat rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. — 


% 

ti-y.'l 


Branches they bore of that enchanted s tem. v : 1 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave < 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
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On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 

And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife and slave ; but evermore 40 

Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, “ We will return no more ” ; 

And all at once they sang, “ Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam.’'-. 


Choric Song 
* 1 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 5 ° 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes ; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 

11 

Why are we weigh'd upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness ? 
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All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown ; 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm ; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

“ There is no joy but calm ! ” 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ? 


hi 


Lo ! in the middle of the wood. 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-s teep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellbw 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo ! sweeten'd with the summer light, , 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 


70 
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Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 
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Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life ; ah, why 
Should life all labour/ be ? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
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Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 90 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence—ripen, fall, and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. v 


How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 

With half-shut eyes ever to seem 100 

Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height ; 

To hear each other’s whisper’d speech ; ; ’ • 

Eating the Lotos day by day, v0 - ( 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, 11° 
With th^se old faces of our infancy ' 

Heap’d over with a mound of grass, - / r < \ c L ■ 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass ! 

S / 

I yl 

VI 


Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears ; but all hath suffer d change , 

/For surely now our household hearths are cold, 

(Our sons inherit us, our looks are strange, •; 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 
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Or else the island princes over-bold J 120 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 1 
And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle ? — l- 
Let what is broken so remain. 

The Gods are hard to reconcile ; 

’Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath, 13° 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 


P 


VII 


But, propped on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet—while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly— 
With half-dropped eyelid still. 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long‘bright riverlirawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy .echoes calling * 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine— 140 

To watch the emerald-colour’d water falling 
Thro’ many a woven acanthus-wreath divine ! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine . v 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 

‘ V L " / 

viii \y 


The Lotos blooms below the ba rren peak, 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek; ^, *,t 
All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone ; 


Thro' every hollow cave and alley lone 
Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotos- 
dust is blown. 
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We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 150 
Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge 
was seething free,, UW 1 ^ ' 

Where the wallowing monster spoute d his foam- 
talains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with annual mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careles^ of mankind. 

For they;lie beside their nectar, and the f bolts are hurl’d)^ 1 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly; ^ 
curl’d 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming 
X v' world; 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blikh t and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps 
t, and fiery sands, 160 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, 
and praying hands. 

But .they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful 
song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of 
wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning tho' the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the 
soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some, 'tis whisper’d— 
down in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 17° 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and 


oar; 


0, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 
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Ulysses -, 

It little profits that an idle king. 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole ' 
Unecpijgl laws unto a savage race, c . ^ . 

•that hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not 


1 cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the le^s :^11 times I have enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades- • • 10 ^ 

Vext the dim sea^: I am become aname^f ^ .• 

For always roaming with a hun£ry 4 ieart Y' 

Much have I seen and known,—cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments,! 

^Myself not least, but honour’d of them all,— 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

\ I am a part of all that I have met; \s 
• Vet all experience is an arch wherethro’ \ 

Gleams that untravell’d world whose margin fades! ^ 20 
'‘For ever and for ever when I move. ' 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unbumish’d, not to shine in use ! 

As tho’ to breathe were life ! Life piled on life * 

Were all too little, and of one to me , > * 

r ' • \ 

Little remains ; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence; something more, 

A bringer of new things : arid vile it were y . / 

For some three sun s to store and hoard myself4 ' 

And this grey spint yearning in desire . 3 o 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star,^ •-**; 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.! ' ‘ 


me. 






thought .j 
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This is my son, mine own Telemachus; 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle,— 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A nigged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail j 
In offices of tenderness, and pay P 
Meet adoration to my household gods, u*' y 7 - 

When I am gone. He works his work, nnine. j ' ' 

There lies the port; the vessel guffs her sail; 

There gloom the dark, broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d and wrought, and thought with 
me,— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads,—you and I are old ; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil y 5° 

Death closes all; but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strov e with Gods, t 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks ; 

The long day wanes ; the slow moon climbs ; the deep 
Moaiis round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
’TiFnot too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down ; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides ; and tho’ 


• 4 - 
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We are not now that strength which in old days 
jyiqved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are,— 
One e qual temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 7° 



In Memoriam 





l 

) 



t 


Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, . 

SlTo pangs of^nature, sins of^will, ^ ' l 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; * 

" / ■ 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, _ 
Or cast as rubbish to the jvoid, * v f 
When God hath made the .pile complete ; 


v 

That not a worm is clove n in vain ; * 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveil’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 



■ 


V M IS i 


10 


Behold, we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, • 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream ; but what am I ? 

An infant crying in the night; *. f^L, 

An infant crying for the light *1 
And with no language but a cry. 


20 
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[The wish, that of the Uving whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 

The Kkest God within the soul ? 

^3 Cj.j 

Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 


So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life \\y 

That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 

And finding that of fifty seeds ^ y 
She often brings but one to bear^^ 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs, j ' 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and g£Qjie, 
And gather dust and .chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


w-C 


ft 


\ 


* 

% 


“ So careful of the type ? ” but no. 

'I From sc-arpf ri cliff and guarded stone 
r { ■ ;1 ‘ She cries, “ A thousand types are gone ; 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 


“ Thou makest thine appeal to me : / 
I bring to hfe, I bring to death ; V 
The spirit does but mean the breath'. 
I know no more.” And he, shall he, 
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Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose jn liis. eyes, ^ 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies; 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 

i Who trusted ,God was love indeed 
I And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
7 shriek ’ d against his creed^ 

' i Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, ^ 
Be blown about the desert dust, f 
Or seal’d within the iron hills ? • . , 

•- r i ' 

No more ? A monster then, a dream, 
jt A discard. Dragons of the prime,/ 
That t§j$ each other in their piffle," ' 
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Were m^lkw music match'd with him. 


\ (/Wf 


* 


0 life as futile, then, as frail 
0 for thy voice to soothe and bless ! I 
What liope of answer, or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil^ 'i ' ‘ 


\ L-o 






r l - C 


Th/s truth came borne with bier and pah,' ^ 
I felt it, when I sorrow’d most,^ . 
ff TTis better to have loved and lost, ^ • 

'Than never to have loyed at all. \_/! V • 

0 true in word, and tried in deed, ^ 

' Demanding, so to bring relief 

tKis which is our common grief, 
j^Vhat kind of life is that I lead ; { 
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And whether trust in things above 
Be dimm’d of sorrow, or sustain’d ; 
And whether love for him have drain’d 
My capabilities of love ; 


ii 


Your words have virtue such as draws 
A faithful answer from the breast, 

Thro’ li ght r eproaches, half expressed, 

And loyal unto kindly laws.^'.'w^ 

My blood an even t£nor kept, 

Till on mine ear this message falls, 

That in Vienna’s fatal walls ^ 

God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept. 

The great Intellige nces fair 
That range above our mortal state, 

In circle round the blessed gate, ' 

Received and gave him welcome there 

S '-* 1 

And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 

And show’d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 
Shall gather in the cycled times. 

But I remain’d, whose hopes were 
Whose life, whose thoughts were little worth, 
To wander on a darken’d earth, 

Where all things round me breathed of him. 

» . /• 


* s 


d> 


0 


0 friendship, equ al-poise d control, 

0 heart, with kindliest motion warm, 
0 sacred essence, form,^ j 
solemn ghost, 0 crowned soul ! v 


1 
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Yet none could better know than I, ^ 
How much of act at human hands 
The sense of human will demands 
By which we date to live or die. 

Whatever way my days decline, 

I felt and feel, tho’ left alone, 

His being working in mine own, 
The footstep^ his life, in mine ; ' 


1 , 


K \ 


A life^srai the Muses deck’d 

1 th gifts of grace, that might express 
All-comprehensive tenderness, 
All- ^nhtilising intellect, it 

And so my passion hath not swerved ✓ 
To works of weakness, but I find 
An image comforting the mind, 

And in my grief a strength reserved. 

Likewise the imaginative woe, 

That loved to handle spiritual strife, \ 
v * Diffused the shock thro’ all my life, / 
But jn the present broke the blow: j ' 

My pulses therefore beat again 
For other friends that once I met; 

Nor can it suit me to forget 
The mighty hope s that make us men } 

voo your-love : I count it crime t 
To mourn for anv. overmuch ; 

I, the divided half of such 
K friendship as had master’d 


> \ • 


v^yp - 



• % > 
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Which masters Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears ; 

The all-assuming months and years 
Can take no part away from this ; 





But Summer on the steaming floods, 

And Spring that swells the narrow brooks, 
And Autumn, with a noise rooks, 

That gather in the v^aning woo; 

And every pulse of wind and 
Recalls, in change of light or gloom, 

My old affection of the tomb, 

And my prim£~passion in the gr«*.w. 

£>U{ 

My old affection of the tomb, 

A part of stillness, yearns to speak : 

“ Arise, and get thee forth and seek 
A friendship for the years to come. 



“ I watch thee from the quiet shore ; 
Thy spirit up to mine can reach ; 
But in dear words of human speech 
We two communicate no more.” 








" ; p 

And I, “ Can clouds of nature stain W '; 

The starry clearness of the free,,? 

How is it ? Canst thou feel for me 
Some painless sympathy with pain ? ” 


And lightly does the whisper fall: 

“ 'Tis hard for thee to fatho m this ; 

I triumph in conclusive bliss,- ^ 1 


And that serene result of all.” 


U 
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So hold I commerce with the dead ; 

H Or so methinks the dead would say F 
' Or so shall grief with symbols play 1 ; 
And pining life be fancy-fed. 


Now looking to some settled end, 

That those things pass, and I shall prove 
r A meeting somewhere, love with love, 

I crave your p^don, 0 my friend ; 

l^with love as true, - 
•Tng brother-hands, g.ver * , 

not, if I would, transfer 
‘h*e whole I felt for him to you. 





For which be they that hold apart v r 
The promise of the golden hours ? 

I prst love, first friendship, equal powers, v/ 
1 ' That marry with the virgin heart, j 

h‘?K 

Still mine A that cannot but .deplore, U * 4 ' 

That beats within a lonely place, j 
That yet remembers his embrace, 

But at his footstep leaps no more, \ 


My heart, tho’ widow'd, may not rest 
Quite in the love of what is gone, 

But seeks to beat in time with one , a 
That warms another living breast. I —/ 

r 1 V \ v- * * * 

Ah, take the imperfect gift I bring, 

Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 

The primrose of the later y ear y'gJ- t: ,1 
As not unlike to that of Spring. 
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Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; ^ 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 

The year is going, let him 
Ring out the false , ring in t 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more ; ^ 

) ' l Ring out the feud, of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. ^ 

P*' £ [/(»- CAwV 

Ring out a slowly dying£ause, 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. * u \ 

0 1 

r , . \/ 

Ring out the want, the c are, the sin, 

The faithless coldness ofthe times ; . 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhyme&f 




200 


But ring the fufler minstrel in. ^ 


y 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The giyic slander and the §^te ; ' 

Ring in the love of truth and right */ 
Ring in the common love of good-vP 

_— 

Ring out old shapes of fnu l ^ ^ 

Ring out the narrow jpglust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
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Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land,-^) 

Ring in the Christ-that,is to be,-.- ^ 

* * *' / * * 

6 / 

I will not shut me from my kind, 

And, lest I stiffen into stone, • 

I will not eat my heart alone, 

Nor feed with sighs a passing wind ^ 

What profit lies in barr en faith, v ‘' 

,.c<)And vacant yearning, tho’ with might 
l. To scale the heaven’s highest height, . 

„Or dive below the wells of Death ? \ 

What find I in the highest place, ’ > , '• "\ 

But mine own phantom chanting hymns ? 
And on the depths of death there swims ' 
The reflex of a human face. > 

I’ll rather take what fruit may be 
Of sorrow under human skies : 

’Tis held that sorrow makes us wise,\ 
Whatever wisdom sleep with thee.v^ ^ , 

^ , 's w--, 

,,-V '* * * « * ( * 

The churl in spirit, up or down 
Along the scale of ranks, thro’ all,\ 

— XflJrim who grasps a golden ball, y — 

By blood a king, at heart a clown,— 1 * 

Thejdiurl in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His wanbin forms for fashion’s sake, ( , 
Will let his coltish, nature break c 
At seasons thin’ ihe* gilded pa le ; 
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For who can always ^ct ? -biltjie, c_> '" v 
To whom a thousand memories call, 

Not being less but more than all 
The gentleness he seem’d to be, 

Best seem’d the thing he^was - , and join’d 
Each office of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the flower v 

And native growth of noble mind jw '■ ■ ■ | 

XT '■ -x ’ 

Nor ever narrowness or spite, ’ 

Or villain fancy fleeting by, ... lo 
Drew in the expression of an eye, y' 
Where God and Nature met in ligh^g - 

\ \ u.v. uG> M'n \ 

And thus he bore without abuse * 

The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every ch^da-tan, \ 

And soiiy with all ignoble use. 

* * 
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’Tis held that sorrow makes us wise 
Yet how much wisdom sleeps with thee*^ 
Which not alone had guided me, \f*'**~ 
But served the seasons that may rise ; 


For can I doubt, who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force and skill 
To strive, to fashion, to fulfil— 

I doubt not what thou wouldst have beenT 


"" A life in civic action warm, , 1 

A soul on highest mission sent, 

-• I' ' A poten t voice of Parliament, 

A pjllar steadfast in the storm,'- 
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Should licensed boldness gather force, 
becoming, when the time has birth, .* 

^ A lever to uplift the earth 

And roll it in another course, 

- A 

With thousand shocks that come and go, 

With agonies, with energies, j ' * 

With overthrowings, and with cries, 

And undulations to and fro. 280 

*»* •••*<*_» , 


U.-*' ! 


* ; . i /' 

L Who loves not Knowledge ? Who shall rail. 

1 Against her beauty ? May she mix ^ y 
With men and prosper ! Who shall fix^v-- *’ 
Her p illars, ? Let her work prevail. ^ 


f • ' ** ^ > 


j But on her forehead sits a fire ; 

I She sets her forward countenance j 
\ And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 

Half-grown as yet, d child, and vain—- c ' 
She cannot fight the fear of death. ^ 
" v What is she, cut from love and faith, 
But some wild Pallas from the brain J 

■ \.v 1 <’ r » - n 

|. ■ Ml ' 1 

v J ' Of Demon s ? fiery-hot to burst \ 

J All barriers in her onward race 

(^ 3 ' J ’^For power. Let her know her place ; 
Sheris the second, not the first. 

A hlVhpr hanH mnct m qVa hpr milH 


A higher hand^must make her mild,^ 
iPall be not in vain, and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With Wisdom, like the younger child ; 


290 
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For she is earthly of the mind 
But Wisdom heavenly of the soul. i 

0 friend, who earnest to thy goal ) lJH ^ Vv 

So early, leaving me behind, 

I would the great world grew like thee, 

Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Memorial Verses: April 1850 

Goethe in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, 
Long since, saw Byron’s struggle cease. 
But one such death remain'd to come ; 
The last poetic voice is dumb— 

We stand to-day by Wordsworth’s tomb. 



When Byron’s eyes were shut in death,, , ,. 

We bow'd our head and held our breath. (5, 

He taught us little ; but our soul A "\ F 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 

With shivering heart the strife we saw 10 

Of passion with eternal law ; 

And yet with reverential awe . 

We watch’d the fount of fiery life / 

Which served for that Titanic strife. ' 

When Goethe’s death was told, we said : 

Sunk, then, is Europe's sagest head. 

Physician of the iron age, 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 
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He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said : Thou ailest here, and here .— 

He look’d on Europe’s dying hour _ 

Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 1 
His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life-j- 7- 
He said : The end is everywhere, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there, jf 
And he was happy, j^to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow W 
Of terror, and insane distress, 

And HpaHlnng fate, fee happines; 


20 


3 ° 




And Wordsworth !—Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice ! 
For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world convey’d, 


^ ^ • ^ nce erst - at morn, some wandering shade 
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J Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us—and ye, 

Ah, may ye feel his voice as we ! ( < T 

He too upon aTyintry clime 1 " j , 

Had fallep—on this irorTtun e 11 * / /- 

Of doufits, disputes,"distractions, fears. 

He found us when the age had bound CN-*.-^ c 
Our souls in its ben umbing round ; - r ^ . r 
He spoke, and loosec^ur h^art in tears. ^ 
He laid us as A we lay at Birth; r ^ 

On the cool flowery lap of earth, fj 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 50 

' The.hills were round us, and the breeze') 


Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; ) 


■Vft 
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Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth returned ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, >, 

Spirits^dried up and'closely bail’d, 

The freshness of the early jvorld. ^ . u 

Ah ! since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, j 
Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe's sage mind and Byron’s force ; 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power ? 

Others will teach us how to dare, 


6o 




And against fear our breast to .steel; 
'Others will strengthen us to bear— 
But who, ah ! who, will make us feel ? 




»t 4 
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The c loud o f mortal destiny, 
Others will front it fearlessly— 
But who, like him, will put it by ? 
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Keep fresh the grass upon his grave 
xr 0 Rotha, with thy living wave ! £ v ' ' 

Sing' him thy best! for few , 9 r none 
Eeaxs thy voice right, now, he is gone 

f , 

Thyrsis: A Monody, to commemorate the author s 

friend, Arthur Hugh Clough, who died at 
Florence, 1861 ■* v ^ 

J - 

How changed is here each spot man makes or fillsj 
In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the same ; , 

The village street its haunted mansion lacks, 

And from the sign is gone 

Anri frnm roofs the twisted 





Are ye too changed, ye hills ? 


T: 
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See, ’tis no foot of unfamiliar men 
To-night from Oxford up your pathway strays ! 
Here came I often, often, in old days— 

Thyrsis and I; we still had Thyrsis then. 10 

Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth Farm, £ ' 
Past th(fhig}i wood,, to where the elm-tree crowns 
The hill behind whose ridge the sunset flames ?—- 
^The signal-elm, that looks on Ilsley Downs, 

The Vale, the three lone weirs, the youthful 

Thames ?— /•’ / f ' 1 

y? This winter-eve is warm, rK • 

^" Humid the air ! leafless, yet soft as spring, ^ - 1 
The tender purple spray on and b riars ! 

And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 

She needs not June for beauty’s heightening. 20 


Lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night!— ' 

Only, methinks, some loss of habit’s-power 
Befalls me wandering through this upland dim. 
Once pass’d I blindfold here, at any hour ; » i • 

Now seldom come I, since I came with him. 

That single elm-tree bright 
Against the west—I miss it! is it gone ? 

Wejprized it dearly ; while it stood, we said, 

Our friend, the Gipsy-Scholar, was not dead ; 
Whi&lhe tree lived, he in these fields lived on. 30 

v 

Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here, 

But once I knew each field, each flower, each stick ; 


And with the country-folk acquaintance made 
By Barn in threshing-time, by new-built rick. 

Here, too, our shepherd-pipes we first assay’d. ", 




Ah me ! this many a year > y ^ 

My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s holiday ! 

Needs must I lose them, needs witfl heavy heart 


* 1 1 
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Into the world and wave of men depart; 
But Thyrsis of his own will went away. 




40 






1 




It irk’d 

He loved each simple joy the country yields, 

He loved his mates ; but yet he could not keep/**' 
For that a shadow lour’d on the fields,^-— 

4 Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep. ' -y 
^ Some life of men unblest d 

He knew, which made him droop, and fill’d his Read. v 
He went; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground ; ' 

He cpuld not wait their passing, he is dead. 50 

So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 

When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 

Before the roses and the longest day— 

When garden-walks and all the grassy floor ^ 

With blossoms red and white of fallen May 
And chestnut-flowers are strewn— 

So have I heard the cuckoo’sj^yjgg cry, 

From the wet field, through"the yext garden 
trees, ^ ^ /,■.\ \ 1 '' [ ^ 

/ 1 Come with the yollfiiang rain and tossing breeze : 

The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go lJ"y 60 

C r ^ 

4 • 

Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go ? 

Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on 






. ( 


* i. / A 

Soon will the musk carnati ons break and swelU 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snap drag on. 
Sweet- William with his homely cottage-smell, 
Ana^Sjikg in fragrant blow ; 

Roses thaTaown the .a lleys shine afar, \ 

And open, jasmine-mumed lattices, r . 

And gr oup s under the dreaming garden-trees 
And the full moon, and the white evening-star. 


r / 


A 
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He harkens not! ligMxomer, he is flown ! 

^ What matters itT'Tfext year he will return, 

And we shall have him in the sweet spring-days, 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling fern, 

’ {&,And blue-bells trembling by the forest-ways, 

And scent of hay new -mo wn. ■ k • 

But Thyrsis never more we swains shall see ; 

See him come back, and cut a smoother jeed ,-^ 
And blow a strain the world at last shall heed— 
For Time, not Qorydon, hath conquer’d thee ! , 80 


Y7 

iK 


. 1 . I ' 


L 


J Alack, for Corydon no rival now !— 

But when Sicilian shepherds lost a mate, 

Some good survivor with his flute would go, 

Piping a ditty sad for Bion’s fate ; 

And cross the unpermitted ferry’s flow,— 1 
o t$- c And jsto Pluto’s brow. 

And make leap up with joy the beauteous head... ( 

Of Pr oser pine, among whose crowned hair ■/' 
Are flowers first open’d on Sicilian air, 

And flute his friend, like Orpheus, from the dead. 90 

\ J t .... 

0 easy access to the hearer’s_grace^ jfl 
When Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine ! 

For she herself had trod Sicilian fields, 

She knew the Dorian water’s gush divine, 

She knew each lily white which Enna yields, 

Each rose with blushing face ; 

She loved the Dorian pipe, the Dorian strain. 

But ah, of our pooc ^ames she never heard ! 

Her foot the Ounmer cowslips never stirr’d ; 

And we should tease her with our plaint in vain ! 100 


>/ 


/ (L 


Well! wind- dispersed and vain the words will be, 
Yet, Thyrsis, let me give my grief its hour 
In the old haunt, and find our tree-topp’d hill! 
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Who, if not I, for questing here hath power ? 

I know the wood which hides the daffodil, 

I know the Fyfield tree. 

I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields, 

Above by Ensffam, down by Sandford, yields, 

And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tributaries; no 


I know these slopes ; who knows them if not I ?— 

But many a dingle on the loved hill-side, 

With thorns once studded, old, white-blossom’d 
trees, 

Where thick the cowslips grew, and far descried ^ .V : 
High tower’d the spikes of purple orchises, ^ 

Hath since our day put by 
, The coronal s of that forgotten time ; 

Down each green bank hath gone the ploughboy’s 
team, 

And only in the hidden brookside gleam # (v 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. A 








IL- 


Where is the girl; who by the boatman's door, £ 
Ab^ve the lofiks, above tjje boating throng, 
Trppip npd our ^ iffwlien through the Wytham flats, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet among j 
A nd darting swallows and light water-gnats, f 
We track’d the shy Thames shore ? C > c 
Where are the mowers, who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heaved the river-grass, 

Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass ?— 
They all are gone, and thou art gone as well! * 3 ° 


Yes, thou art gone ! and round me too the night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade. 

I see her veil draw soft across the day, 

I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
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The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with 


grey; 

I feel her finger lighj. 

Laid pausefully uponlne’s, headlong train 
The foot less promp t'to meet the morning dew, 

The heart less bounding at emotion new, 

And hope, once crush’d, less quick to spring again. 140 

\U >" , ‘ U ( ’ 

And long the .way. appears, which seem’d so short 
To the less practise d eye of sanguine youth ; 

And higffffie mount ain^tops, in-cloudy air. 

The mountain-tops where is the throne of Truth, 
Topi in lifers morning-sun so bright and bare ! 

\y. Unbreachable 1 the fort 

V v r K # 9 

Of the long -batter’ d world uplifts its wall; 

And strange and vain the earthly turmoil grows, 
And near and real the charm of thy repose, 

And night as welcome as a friend would fall. 150 


But hush ! the upland hath a sudden loss 
Of quiet!—Look, adown the dusk hill-side, 
A troop of Oxford hunters going home, 
As in old days, jovial and talking, ride ! 


From hunting^with the Berkshire hounds 
come. 


they 


'I 


■ r. 


Quick ! let me fly, and cross 
Into yon farther field !—'Tis done, and see, 
Back’d by the sunset, wEich doth glorify 
The orange and pale violet, evening-iEy, 
Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree ! the Tree I 


,v> : 




u 


160 


I take the omen ! Eve lets down her veil, 

The white fog creeps from bush to bush about, 
The west unflushes, the high stars grow bright, 
And in the scatter’d farms the lights come out. 

* u/) 
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I cannot reach the signahtree to-night, 

Yet, happy omen, hail! « 

Hea^iLfrom thy broad lucent Arno-vale 

(For'there thine earth-for gettT ng eyehds keep , ' 
The momingless and unawakening sleep "(Ad&y 

9 

Under the flowery oleanders pale), 
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Hear it, 0 Thyrsis, still our tree is there 1 — 

Ah, vain ! These English fields, this upland dim, 

These brambles pale with mist engarlanded, 

That lone, sky-pointing tree, are not for him ;Y ^^0 
.tt' To a boon southern country he is fled, 

And now in happier air, /Xcv ^^^^p ^ 

Wandering with the'great Mother’s train divine 
(And purer or more subtle soul than thee, 

I trow, the mighty Mother doth not see) 

Within a folding of the Apennine, 180 

", -l ’ c,~ h-” 

Thou hearest the immortal chants of old !— 

Putting his sickle to the perilous grain ^ Jix, . 

In the hot cornfield of the Phrygian king, 

For thee the LityersesrSong again 

Young Daphnis wHTTKis silver voice doth sing : r 
Sings his Sicilian fold, ^*4 

a His sheep, his.hapless love, his blinded eyes— 

And how a call celestial round him rang, 

And heavenward from the fountain-brink he sprang, 
And all the marvel of the golden skies. 

«s ‘ r w 

There thou art gone, and me thou leavest here 
Sole in these fields ! yet will I not despair. 

Despair I will not, while I yet descry 
’Neath the mild canopy of English air 
That lonely tree against the w-estem sky. 

Still, still these slopes, ’tis clear. 






IQO 
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Our Gipsy-Scholar haunts, outliving thee ! 

Fields where^tt sheep from cages pull the hay, 
Woods with anemo nes in flower till May, 

Know him a wanderer still; then why not me ? 200 

1 • <* 1 . * - 

A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 

' , &hy_ to illumine ; and I seek it too. 

ft This does not come with houses or with gold, 

With place, with honour, and a flattering crew ; 

' ’Tis not in the world’s market bought and sold — 

But the smooth-slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired ; 

Out of the heed of mortals he is gone, 

He wends unfollow’d, he must house alone ; 

Yet on he fares, by his own heart inspired. 210 

• •* * • • I 

Thou too, 0 Thyrsis, on like quest wast bound ; 

Thou wanderedst with me for ahttle hour ! \ 

Men gave thee nothing ; but^this happy quest, 

If men esteem’d thee feeble, gave'ithee power, \ V 7 
If men procured thee trouble, gave thee rest. 1 
And this rude Cumner ground, 

Its fir-topped Hurst, its farms, its quiet fields, 

Here cam'st thott in thy jocund youthful time, ) 
Here was thine height of strength, thy golden 
prime ! ..— x . ( 

And still the^haunt beloved a virtue yields. 220 

What though the music of thy rustic flute 
Kept not for long its happy, country tone ; 

Lost it too soqn, and learnt a stormy note „ 1 

Qf men contention-tost, of men who groan* 

Which task’d thy pipe too sore, and tired thy 
throat— 

It fail’d, and thou wast mute ! f 
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Yet hadst thou alway visions of our light, 1 
And long with men of care thou couldst not stay, 
And soon thy foot resumed its wandering way, 

Left human haunt, and on alone till night. •( 2 ^ /T 2 3 0 

Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here ! 

’Mid city-noise, not, as with thee of yore, „ | ^ 
Thyrsis ! in reach of sheep-bells is my home; 

—Then through the great town’s harsh, he 
) wearying roar, * '. ' i- 

' { j Let in thy voice a whisper often come,-* 

To chase fatigue and fear : 

Why faintest thou ! I wander’d till I died. ; 

Roam on ! The light we sought is shining stilly. 

Dost thou ask proof? Our tre.e yet crowns the hill, 



K'M/W 

, tyl 


L-_ 


Our Scholar travels yet the loved hill-side. 
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Sister Helen 


“ Why did you melt your waxen man, 

Sister Helen ? 

To-day is the third since you began.” 

“ The time was long, yet the time ran y _> 
c ^ Little brother.” 

'• //■[”'' (0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven /) 

“ But if you have done your work aright, 

Sister Helen, 

You'll let me play, for you said I might.” “ 
“ Be very still in your play to-night, \ 

Little brother.” ^ 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Third night, to-night, between Hell and Heaven !) 
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“ You said it must melt ere vesper-bell, 

Sister Helen ; 

If now it be molten, all is well.” 

“ Even so,—nay, peace ! you cannot tell,* - 

Little brother.” ’ 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 20 

0 what is this, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

— U;) a-V: 

" Oh the waxen knave was plump to-day, 

Sister Helen ; 

How like dead folk he has dropped away ! ” 

“ Nay now, of the dead what can you say,$ 

Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

What of the dead, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

“ See, see, the sunken pile of wood, 

Sister Helen, 

Shines through the thinned wax red as blood ! ” 

“ Nay now, when looked you yet on blood, I. 1 

Little brother ? ” 

{0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

How pale she is, between Hell and Heaven !) 

“ Now close your eyes, for they’re sick and sore, 

Sister Helen, 

And I’ll play without the gallery door.” 

“ Aye, let me rest,—I’ll lie on the floor,* _ , 

Little brother.” 4c 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

What rest to-night, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

“ Here high up in the fralcony , ‘ ' 

Sister Helen, 

The moon flies face to face with me.” 
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“ Aye, look and say whatever you see,.' ^ 

Little brother.” ? a**-*, 


(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sight to-night, between Hell and Heaven ?) 


“ Outside it’s merry in the wind’s wake, 

Sister Helen ; 

In the shaken trees the chill stars shakeJ'J 
“ Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 

Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sound to-night, between Hell and Heaven ?) 


(ViCL 


50 


“ I hear a horse-tread, and I see, 

Sister Helen, 

Three horsemen that ride terribly.” 

” Little brother, whence come the three, 6o 

l ""T 7 Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Whence should they come, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

“ They come by the hill-yerge from Boyne Bar> 

Sister Helen, 

And one draws nigh, but two are afar.” 

“ Look, look, do you know them who they are, 

Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Who should they be, between Hell and Heaven ?) 7° 


“ Oh, it’s Keith of Eastholm rides so fast, 

Sister Helen, 

For I know the white mane on the blast.” 
“ The hour has come, has come at last, 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Her hour at last, between Hell and Heaven !) 


> 
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“ He has made a sign and called Halloo ! 

Sister Helen, 

And he says that he would speak with you.” 80 
“ Oh tell him I fear the frozen dew, ;.. - 

Little brother.” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Why laughs she thus, between Hell and Heaven !) 

“ The wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 

Sister Helen, 

That Keith of Ewem's like to die.” 

“ And he and thou, and thou and Dj 

Little brother.’* 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 90 

And they and we, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“ Three days ago, on his marriage-mom, 

Sister Helen, 

He sickened, and lies since then forlorn.” 

“ For bridegroom’s side is the bride .a- ihom L 

Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Cold bridal cheer, between Hell and Heaven !) 

“ Three days and nights he has lain abed, 

Sister Helen, 100 

And he prays in torment to be dead.” 

“ The thing mav .chance , if he have prayed, 

Little brother ! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

If he have prayed, between Hell and Heaven l) 

“ But he has not ceased to cry to-day, 

Sister Helen, 

That you should take your curse away.” 
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“ My prayer was heard,—he need but pray. 

Little brother! " 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Shall God not hear, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

(Wv 

“ But he says, till you take back your ban, 

Sister Helen, 

His soul would pass, yet never can.” 

“ Nay thenTshallT slay a living man,!' 

Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

A living soul, between Hell and Heaven !) 


IIO 


“ But he calls for ever on your name, 120 

Sister Helen, 

And says that he melts before a flame.” 

“ My heart for his pleasure fared the same, 

Little brother.” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Fire at the heart, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“ Here’s Keith of Westholm riding fast, 

Sister Helen, 

For I know the white plume on the blast.” 

“ The hour, the sweet hour I forecast, *3° 

Little brother! ” 

[0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Is the hoar sweet, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

“ He stops to speak, and he stills his horse, 

Sister Helen ; 

But his words are drowned in the wind’s course.” 

“ Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear perforce, 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

What word now heard, between Hell and Heaven ?) 14 ° 
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« Oh he says that Keith of Ewern’s cry, 

Sister Helen, 

Is ever to see you ere he die.” 

“ In all that his soul sees, there am I, 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

The soul's one sight, between Hell and Heaven !) 

“ He sends a ring and a broken coin, 

Sister Helen, 

And bids you mind the banks of Boyne.” *5° 

“ WhaLelse he broke will he ever join, 

Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

No, never joined, between Hell and Heaven !) 

Cs .s \• 

“ He yields you these and craves full fain, 

Sister Helen, 

You pardon him in his mortal pain.” ,■T e 

" What else he took will he give again, 

Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 160 

Not twice to give, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“ He calls your name in an agony, 

Sister Helen, 

That even dead Love must weep to see.” 

“ Hate, bom of Love, is blind as he^ 

Little brother ! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Love turned to hate, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“ Oh it’s Keith of Keith now that rides fast, 

Sister Helen, 170 

For I know the white hair on the blast.” 
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“ The short, short hour will soon be past, 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Will soon be past, between Hell and Heaven !) 

“ He looks at me and he tries to speak, 

Sister Helen, 

But oh ! his voice is sad and weak ! ” 

“ What here should the mighty Baron seek 

Little brother ? ” I i 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Is this the end, between Hell and Heaven ?) 


“ Oh his son still cries, if you forgive, 

Sister Helen, 

The body dies, but the soul shall live.” 

“ Fire shall forgive me as I forgive, / 

1 AyV* y-* 1 ■ ’ L '. , Little brother ! ’ 

f ,v (0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

As she forgives, between Hell and Heaven !) 

“ Oh he prays you, as his heart would liye, 

Sister Helen, 

To save his dear son’s soul alive.” 


Jr 

190 


“ Fire cannot slay it, it shall thrive, 

vA UttlfilffitHST ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Alas, alas, between Hell and Heaven !) 


“ He cries to you, kneeling in the road, 

Sister Helen, 

To go with him for the love of God ! ” / Q, 

“ The way is long to his son’s ahode^ 1 

Little brofKer. 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

The way is long, between Hell and Heaven !) 


200 
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“ A lady’s here, by a dark steed brought, 

Sister Helen, 

So darkly clad, I saw her not.” 

“ See her now or never see aught, 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

What more to see, between Hell and Heaven ?) 210 

“ Her hood falls back, and the moon shines fair, 

Sister Helen, 

On the Lady of Ewem’s golden hair.” 

“ Blest hour of my power and her despair, 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Hour blest and bann’d , between Hell and Heaven !) 

ic <r ' 

“ Pale, pale her cheeks, that in pride did glow, 

Sister Helen, 

’Neath the bridal-wreath three days ago.” 220 

“ One mom for pride and three days for woe, 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days, three nights, between Hell and Heaven !) 

“ Her clasped hands stretch from her bending head, 

Sister Helen ; 

With the loud wind’s wail her sobs amoved.” ' 

“ What wedding-strains hath her bridal-bed, 

Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 230 
What strain but death's, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

“ She may not speak, she sinks in a swoon, 

Sister Helen, 

She lifts her lips and gasps on the moon.” 
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“ Oh ! might I but hear her soul’s blithe tune, 

Little brother 1 n ^ 11 - 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Her woe's dumb cry, between Hell and Heaven!) 




“ They’ve Qaught her to Westholm’s saddle-bow, 

Sister Helen, ' ^240 

And her moonlit hair gleams white in its flow." 

" Let it turn whiter than winter snow, 

Little brother ! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Woe-withered gold, between Hell and Heaven !) 


“ 0 Sister Helen, you heard the bell, 

Sister Helen ! 

More loud than the vesper-chime it fell.” 

“No vesper-chime, but a dying knell, 

Little brother ! ’’ 250 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

His dying knell, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“ Alas ! but I fear the heavy sound, 

Sister Helen ; 

Is it in the sky or in the ground ? ” 

“ Say, have they turned their horses round, 

Little brother ? ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

What would she more, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

“ They have raised the old man from his knee, 260 

Sister Helen, 

And they ride in silence hastily.” 

“ More fast the naked soul doth flee, 

Little brother! ” 

(1 0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

The naked soul, between Hell and Heaven!) 
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“ Flank to flank are the three steeds gone, 

Sister Helen, 

But the lady’s dark steed goes alone.” 

“ And lonely her bridegroom’s soul hath flown, 2 7 ° 

Little brother.” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

The lonely ghost, between Hell and Heaven !) 

“ Oh the wind is sad in the iron chill, * i; 

Sister Helen, 

And weary sad they look by the hill.” 

“ But he and I are sadder still, 

Little brother ! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Most sad of all, between Hell and Heaven !) 28c 


" See, see, the wax has dropped from its place, 

Sister Helen, 

And the flames are winning up apace ! ” 

“Yet here they bum but for a space. 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Here for a space, between Hell and Heaven !) 


TVl 
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“ Ah ! what white thing at the door has cross’d, 

Sister Helen ? 

Ah ! what is this that sighs in the frost ? ” 290 

“ A soul that’s lost as ming is lost,/ 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven!) 
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The Burden of Nineveh 




C- 


■s 


In our Museum galleries 
To-day I lingered o’er the prize 
Dead Greece vouchsafes to living eyes,— 
Her Art for ever in fresh wise '"V'V > C~\_ \ y 
From hour to hour rejoicing me. / 
Sighing I turned at last to win 
Once more the London dirt and din ; * 
And as I made the swing-door spiiy t 7 , 
And issued, they were hoisting in 
A winged beast from Nineveh. 


3 


IC 
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A human face the creature wore, 

And hoofs behind and hoofs before, ( 


\\ 


at 




And flanks with dark runes fretted o’er. 
'Twas bu]l, 'twas mitrea Minotau r/ ' ^ 

A dead disbowelled mySTETyT^ * 

The mummy^of a buried faith 

Stark'^rom the charnel,without scathe, v 

Its wings stood for the light to bathe,— 

Such fossil cerements as might swathe ^ fv v 
The very corpse of Nineveh. 




20 
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;The print of its first rush-wrapping, 

Wound ere it dried, still ribbed the thing. „ 

What song did the brown maidens sing,_ < 

From purple mouths alternating, ) , j. p 
When that was woven languidly ? 1 ^ 

What vows, what rites, what prayers preferr’d, 
What songs has the strange image heard ? 

In what blind vigil stood interr’d 
For ages, till ap, English word 
Broke silence first at Nineveh ? 3 ° 
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Oh when upon each sculptured court, 

Where even the wind might not resort,— /.< 
O’er which Time passed, of like import t; Wy 
With the wild Arab boys at sport,— ' | 

A living face looked in, to see :— * - ' • 

Oh seemed it not—the spell once broke— ”, 
As though the carve n warriors woke, ( 

As though the shaft the string forsook, 

•• The c ymba ls clashed, the chariots shook, 
And there was life in Nineveh ? I 


40 


On London stones our sun anew 
The beast’s recovered shadow threw. • 

(No shade that plague of d arkness kiiew, 

No light, no shade, while older grew 1 V r ' \ ' 

By ages the old earth and sea.) j '■ ■ 

Lo thou ! could all thy priests have shown 
jJ, Such pro of to make thy godhead known ? J 
From their dead Past thou liv’st alone 
And still thy shadow is thine own 
Even as of yore in Nineveh. 5 o 

That day whereof we keep record, 

When near thy city-gates the Lord 
Sheltered his Jonah with a gourd, ^ 

This sun (I said), here present, pour’d 
Even thus this shadow that I see. 

This shadow has been shed the same 
From sun and moon,—from lamps which came 
For prayer,—from fifteen days of flame, ,,. 

The last, while smouldered to a name-,' .» 
Sardanapalus’ Nineveh. 6o \ 

•J 

Within thy shadow, haply, once 
Sennacherib has knelt, whose sons 
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Smote him between the altar-stones : 

Or pale Semiramis her zones 
Of'gold, her incense brought to thee, 
n love for grace, in war for aic(: . . . 

Ay, and who else ? . . . till 'neath thy shade 
Within his trenches newly made 
Last year the Christian knelt and pray’d— 
Not to thy strength—in Nineveh. 


70 


Now, thou poor god, within this hall 
Where the blank windows blind the wall 
prom pedestaHo pedestal, 

The kind of light shall on thee fall 

Which London takes the day to be : 
jWhile school-foundations in the act 
'Of holiday, three files compact, 

Shall learn to view thee as a fact 
Connected with that zealous tract: 

“ Rome,—Babylon and Nineveh.” 
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Deemed they of this, those worshippers, 
When, in some mythic chain of verse 
Which man shall not again rehearse, ^ 
The faces of thy ministers . V 

~ Yearned pale with bitter ecstasy 
Greece, Egypt, Rome,—did any god 
Before whose feet men knelt unshod 
Deem that in this unblest abod e 'V V 
Another scarce more unknown god 
Should house with him, from Nineveh ? 

Ah ! in what quarr ies lay the stone j 
From which this pygmy pile has grown, 
Unto man’s need how long unknown, f 
Since thy vast temples, court and cope^ 


t 
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Rose far in desert history ? 

Ah ! what is here that does not lie 
All strange to thine awakened eye ? 
Ah ! what is here can testify 
(Save that dumb presence of the sky) 
Unto thy day and Nineveh ? 


IOO 


Why, of those mummies in the room 
yU' Above, there might indeed have come -A 
One out of Egypt to thy home, 

An alien. Nay, but were not some 
Of these thine own “ antiquity ” ? 

* ~ - And now,—they and their gods and thou 
All relics here together,—now 
Whose profit ? whether bull or cow, 

/ Isis or Ibis, who or how, \ ^ 

Whether of Thebes or Nineveh f 


I IO 


The consecrated metals found, 

And ivory tablets, underground, 'J" • 
Winged t eraphim and creatures crown’d 
When air and daylight filled the pinup d,'? 

Fell into dust immediately. J 

And even as these, the images 
Of awe and worship,—even as these,— 
So, smitten with the sun’s increase, 

. Her glory mouldered and decease' 
F conjJ mmemorial Nineveh. 
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The day her builders made their halt, 

Those cities of the lake of salt! S* •- ■' 1 - o—v ! 

Stood firmly 'stablished without fault, 

Made proud with pillars of basalt, r -v n \ d ( ' 0,v ' c 
With sardony x and porphyry. 


a A x U, 
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The day that Jonah bore abroad 
To Nineveh the voiceof God, 

A brackish Jake lay in his road, aw 
W here Pride fixed her sure abode,j 
As then in royal Nineveh. 


V ** 1 
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The day when he, Pride’s lord and Man's, 
Showed all the kingdoms at a glance 
To Him before whose countenance 
The-years recede, the years advance!i 
And said, Fall down and worship me :— 
id all the pomp beneath that look, 

/ Then stirred there, haply, some rebuke, 
j{Where JtoJhe wind the salt pools, shook, vv J 
i : And in those tracts, of life forsook, 

That knew thee not, 0 Nineveh ! 

Delicate harlot ! On thy throne 
Thou with a world,beneath thee pron e ^ 

In state for ages sat’st alone ; 

And needs were years and lustres flown ^.c. 
/ Ere strength of man could vanqu ish thee : 
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Wbom even thy victor Joes must bring-/) V> 
Still royal, among maids that sing 
As with doves’ voices, JatiOuring 1 ' r 1 
Upon their breasts, unto the King,— 

A kingly conquest, Nineveh ! 




J 
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. . . Here woke my thought. The wind’s slow sway 
'jig.d ivaxed ; and like the human play 
Of scorn that smiling spreads away'* 

The sunshine shivered off the day : , > - 
The callous wind, it seemed to me, 

Swept up the shadow from the ground : 

And pale as whom the Fates astound, 
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The god forlorn stood winged and crown’d ; 
Within I knew the cry lay bound 
Of the dumb soul of Nineveh. •*- 

And as I turned, my senserhalf shut 
Still saw the crowds of kerb and rut' '. ( 

(Go past as f marshalled to the strut / 

>Of ranks in gypsum quaintly cut. 
i It seemed in one same pagegpfrv o 
They followed forms which had been erst; 
To pass, till on my sight should burst 
That future of the best or worst 
When some may question which was first, 
Of London or of Nineveh. 






For as that Bull-god once did stand 
And watched the burial-clouds of sand, 
Till these at last without a handi l 
Rose o'er his eyes, another land, \ I 
And blinded him with destiny ^4 
So may he stand again ; till now, ■ 

In ships of unknown sail and prow, > 
Some tribe of the Australian plough 
Bear him afar,—a relic now 
Of London, not of Nineveh ! 


Or it may chance indeed that when 
Man’s age is hoary among men,— «. i . 
Hjs centuries threescore and ten,—f --" 
His furthest childhood shall seem then 
More clear than late r times may be : [ 
Who, finding in this desert place 
This form, shall hold us for some race 
That walked not in Christ’s lowly ways, 
But bowed its pride and vowed its praise 
Unto the god of Nineveh. 
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The smile rose first,—anon drew nigh 

The thought: . . . Those heavy wings spread high 

So sure of flight, which do not fly ; 

That set gaze never on the .sky ; 

Those scriptured flanks it cannot see'; , 

Its crown, a brow-contracting load ; \ 

Its planted feet which trust the»§p£ 

(So grew the image as I trod :) ^ J 

0 Nineveh, was this thy God,— 

Thine also, mighty Nineveh ? . . 200 
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England to India x 

Beautiful is m an’s hom e : how fair, 

Wrapt in her robe of azurous_air, 

The Earth thro’ stress of ice and fire— $ 

' Came on the path of God’s desire,- N 

k' 1 BsdsfiBHBeXijaos, to compose , y„ - 
' / Exquisite forms of lily and rose, 

With every creature a design 
■) Of loveliness or craft ! 

Searchable and unsearchable/*' ri v 

J 

And each insect a parade ! 

/ Truth is as Beauty unconfined : 

'Various as Nature is man’s Mind : 

Iff I Each race and tribe is as a flower 
Set in God’s garden with its dower 
Of special instinct; and man’s grace - 

Compact of all must all embrace.^ U-A- h 
China and Ind, "Hellas or France, 

Each hath its own inheritance ; ^ v 
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And each to Truth’s rich market brings 
Its bright divin e imaginings, ' r 

/»( In rival tribute to surprise f C S ■ 

The world with native m ercha ndise. ^ 

Nor l ea st in worth nor last in years 
| Of arti sts, poets.^saints and .seers, r 
England, in her far northern sea, 

Fashion d the jewel of Liberty, . • 

Eetch’d from the shore^of Pales tine • 

|(Land of the Xiljfand myst ic Vine). v A' 

1 Where once in the everlasting dawn ' 

Christ’s Love-star flamed, that heavenly sign 
Whereto all nations shall be drawn, 

X Unfabl ed ^lagi , and uplift - -- ( 1 

i' 1 Each, to Dove's cradle his own gift.^ t v • 

A \ * ' c (•*- ;/• 

<V .• ' 

T hou wjio canst dream and understand, 
Dost thou not dream for thine own land 
; This ckeam of Truth, and contemplate 
That happier world, Love’s free Estate ? 

Say, didst thou dream, 0 Sistertair, 

How hand in hand we entered there ? Li—— 

— 1, x 

• 0 V.'JJ £v-v^ 


To the President of the United States of America 

See England’s stalwart daughter, who made emprise ^ 
’Gainst her own mother, freeborn of tkgjfreg, ^ 

Who slew her sons for her slaves’ liberty, 4 
See for mankind her majesty,arise' :11 
From her new world her unajj^inte deyes' ( 

Espy deliverance, and her Fold Tdecree L - K t jL '' 

A. Speaks for Great Britain’s wide cnn fpHpra ry • i v 
^^The folk shall rule, if only they be wise. tv 
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Ambition, hate, revenge, the secret sway c 
Of priest and kin gcraft shall be done away c io 
By faith in beauty, chivalry and good.d 
. One God made all, and will all wrongs forgive e 
Sage their helbheart who stab man’s hope to live « 
In mutual freedom. Deace and brotherhood A 


In mutual freedom, peace and brotherhood, d 
I have loved Flowers that fade " 


r c 


I have loved flowers that fade, 

Within whose magic tents ^ 

(A. .v ‘- Rich hues have marriage made 

1 With sweet unmemoried scents : . . ^ y^> 

' A honeymoon delight,— ‘ :s 1 

A jew of love at sight, ' . \ 

That ages in an hour :— ' 

My ’song be like a flower ! a C ■) 

, t — r^— -- / AV'-A V V ^ 

I havp InvpH air<; that Hip v 7 


I have loved airs, that die 1 i' a 

Before their charm is writ ^ io 

\\Xc~ (f ,p -*\ Along a liquid sky; c ** " 

m\ lA* 1 f iTrembling to welcome it. juf ^ ‘ 

^ 'u-; 1 Notes, that with pulse of As 




Proclaim the s pirits d esire, J ^ 

\.r t r 


As 




Then die, and are nowhere :— 

My song be like an air ! 

Die, song, die like a breath, 

And wither as a bloom : 1 - - 
Fear not a flowery death, ^ 1 ^ a 

Dread not an airy tomb ! - , < 1 

Fly with delighTT’flyTjence ! f (a4 l‘ 

’Twas thine love's tender sense ^ ^ 

To feast; now on thy bier V 1 
Beauty shall shed a tear,^ | 
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Indolence 6*-^ ? 

We left the city when the summer day 
Had verged already on its hot decline, ' 

And charmed Indolence in languor lay 
In her gay gardens, ’neath her towers divine : 

" Farewell,” we said, “ dear city of youth and drearh ! ” 
And in our boat we stepped and took the stream. 


All through that idle afternoon we strayed 
Upon our proposed travel well begun, 

As loitering by the woodland’s dreamy shade, 
Upast shallow islets floating in the sun, f 
Or searching down the banks for rarer flowers 
We lingered out the pleasurable hours. ^ „ 

Till when that loveliest r came, which mow£CS he 
Tumf from their longest labour, as we steered 
Along a straitened channel f|g<^ed with foam, 

We lost our landscape wide, and slowly neared 
An ancient bridge, that like a blind .wall lay 
Low on its buried vaults to block the way. 

Then soon the narrow tunnels broader showed, 
Where withjts arches three if sucked the mass . 
Of water, that in swirl thereunder flowed, ^ 

Or stood piled at the biers, waiting to pass ; 

And pulling for the middle span, we dreiiL- 
The tender blades aboard and floated through. 


10 
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But past the bridge what change we found below } 
The stream, that all day long had laughed and played 
Betwixt the happy .s fyres- ran dark and slow, a , > 
And with its ea s y flood no murmur made : 

And weeds spread on its surface, and about 

The stagnant piargin reared their stout heads out. 30 
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Upon the left high elms, with giant wood y 
Skirting the water-meadows, interwove 
Their slumbrous crowns, overshadowing where they 
stood Vf 

The floor and heavy pillars of the grove : 

And in the shade, through reeds and sedges dankp^ 

A footpath led along the moated bank. 

A V ' '' ' 

Across, all down the right, an old brick wallj 
Above and o’er the channel, red did lean ; 

Here but|T£ssed up, and bulging there to fall, 

Tufted with grass and plants and lichen green ; 4° 

And crumb ling to the flood, which at its base .' 

Qlirl ctc\Y~\ +1 t r r\r\r" /licfnrKnr? -c mirrArnrl foAA 


Slid gently nor disturbed its mirrored face. 


c’.-fr" 


i f> 

Sheer on the wall the houses rose, their backs 


All windowless, neglected and awry, ^-A f 1 ' v y 

With t ottering coigns, and crooked chimney stacks ; • ■ 
And here and there an unused door, set high J ", 
Above the fragments of its mouldering stair, c 
With rfl jl and broken step led out on air . v' 

.(A > L^CccJ- fAr’, oT 


J7 

V 
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Beyond, deserted wharfs and vacant sheds, 

With empty boats and barges moored along, v > . -- 5° 

And taiU half-sunken, tripiged with weedy sh reds, ^ ' , 
And ^odde n beams, once soaked.to season strong. 

No sight pf man, nor sight of life, no stroke, - i 
No voice the somnolence and silence broke. 

Then I who rowed leant on my oar, whose drip 
Fell without sparkle, and I rowed no more ; 

And he that steered moved neither hand nor lip, 

But turned his wondering eye from shore to shore ; 

And our trim b oat let her swift motion die, ^ 

Between the dim reflections floating by. v£i) 
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Peace '*• 

Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His 
Lour, 

And caught-our youth, and wakened us from sleeping, 
With hand made sure, dear eye, and sharpened power, 
To turn, a^swimmers into cleanness Reaping, J 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weafy, 

Lekve the sick hearts that honour could not move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 

And all the little emptiness of love ! 

Oh ! we, who have-'Tcnown shame, we have found 

» c 

release there, ^ 6 

Where there’s no ill, no grief, but sleep has mending; 
Naught broken save this body, lost but breath ; 11 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending ; 

And the worst friend and enemy is but Death. 

’ .y E 

Safety 

V « 

' \ •« 

Deajr ! of all happy in the hour, most blest ^ 

He who has found our hid.security, 

Assured in the dark tides of the world at rest, ' ' 

And heard our word, “ Who is so safe as_j^£ ? ” 

We have found safety A with all things undying, v v, •» ^e** 
The winds, and morning, tears of men and mirth, 

^ u The deep night, and birds singing, and clouds flying, 

^ And sleep, and freedom, and the autumnal earth. 

We have built a house that is not for Time’s throwing. 

We have gained a peace unshaken by pain for ever. 10 
War knows no power. Safe shall be my going, 

Secretly armed against all death’s endeavour ; 

ivv v. j \ V- V v. •' ^ 
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Safe though all safety’s lost; safe where men fall; > 
And if these poor limbs die, safest of all. .V 




The Dead 

Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead ! 
There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old, 
J 3 ut, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away ; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth ; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 






J ' ' - x -' \ - 

That men call age ; and those who would have been, <^r 


Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 
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Blow, bugles, blow ! They brought us, for our dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, and Pain. io 
Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, J 
And paid his subjects with a royal wage ;<? 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again ; 

And we have come into our heritage. ^ 


The Dead, II. v. 

These hearts were woven of human joys and cares, 
Washed marvellously with sorrow, swift tfi^piirth. 
The years had given them kindness. Dawn was theirs, 
And sunset, and the colours of the earth. 

These had seen movement, and heard music ; known 
Slumber and waking ; loved ; gone proudly friended; 
Felt the quick stir of wonder ; sat alone ; * 

Touched flowers and furs and cheeks. All this is 
ended. 


There are waters blown by changing winds to laughter 
And lit by the rich skies, all day. And afterp vl 'V ) 
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Frost, with a gesture, stays the waves,that dance 

And wandering loveliness.^ He leaves a white 

Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 

A width, a shining peace, under the night. 


The Soldier 

If I should die, think only this of me : 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field . 

That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that net earth a richer dust concealed ;" 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 

A body of England’s, breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 

. A i 

c £ ’ *’•' * 

And think, this-heart, .all evil/shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 10 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England 
given ; 

Her sights and sounds ; dreams happy as her day .; 
And laughter, learnt of friends ; and gentleness, 

In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. - 


One Day 




V 


To-day I have been happy. All the day 
I held the memory of you, and W£J££ 

Its laughter with the dancing light ojthe spray 
And so^(jLthe_sky with tiny c loud s of love, 

And sent vpi^Unwimr the white waves of sea, 

And crowned your head with fancies, nothing worth^ 
‘Str ay bu ds from that old dust of misery. 1 

T> •_J - ’ll. r 1*1 • . 4 


Being glad \yith a new foolish quiet mirth. 


.-“A 
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So lightly I played with those rtai j c memories 
Just as a child, beneath the summer skies, io 

Plays hour by hour with a strange*shining stone, 

For which (he knows not) towns were fire of old, ^ 
And love has been betrayed, and murder done, 

And great kings turned to a little bitter mould. 

i 
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NOTES 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


(i) 1770-1790. William Wordsworth was born at Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, April 7, 1770. He was the son of John 
Wordsworth, a law agent. Being left an orphan at fourteen 
he was educated by his uncles, who intended him for the 
Church. The revelation of a new spirit in nature came to him 
even as a boy : 

When I have hung 

Above the raven's nest by knots of grass 
And half-inch fissures in slippery rock 
But ill sustained. 


In 1787 he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge. The 
intellectual and social life of the university attracted him but 
little. In the third long vacation he set out with Jones from 
the same college on a walking tour on the Continent. He 
visited Switzerland and France. 


Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again. 


At the university Wordsworth led a life apart, feeling no 

admiration or interest for the place, its studies or society. He 

was glad to get away after passing his examination for the 
B.A. in 1791. 

(2) 1791-1797. After some time spent in London he 
started on a second tour through France. She was yet in the 
throes of the Revolution, and Wordsworth threw himself into 
the movement with ardent zeal. The longing of his youth 
seemed to be adequately expressed in the hopes that the 

you“lt ° Ut t0 ‘ he WOrW - ^ ^ in “P erie ““ of 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven. 
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The lawlessness of the later phases of the Revolution disgusted 
him, and at the outbreak of the war in 1792 he came back to 
England. The episode of the French Revolution forms the 
chief outward event of his life, and was the occasion of a 
momentous crisis in his life. He emerged out of his disappoint¬ 
ments sobered and morally fortified. Ever afterwards he sang 
the praises of England, and clung to her traditions. 

In 1795 a friend left him a legacy of about ^900. With the 
help of another £1000 from the estate of their father, Words¬ 
worth and his sister Dorothy now settled down at Racedown. 
Much against the wishes of his uncles, Wordsworth now devoted 
himself to the cultivation of poetry. The influence of his 
surroundings, with the constant companionship of his sister, 
laid the first foundations of his " religion of nature 

She [Dorothy] in the midst of all preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name. 

And that alone, my office upon Earth. 

In 1797 they moved to Alfoxden to be near Coleridge at 
Nether Stowey. Descriptive Sketches and the Evening Walk 
belong to this period. Wordsworth’s genius has not yet 
matured, and he is just learning to observe nature and note its 
importance in the life of man. 

(3) 1797—1814. These were by far the most fruitful years 
of the life of Wordsworth. His creative power and imagina¬ 
tion were at their best. In 1798 was published the first edition 
of the Lyrical Ballads, to which Coleridge contributed The 
Ancient Mariner. It was hardly recognised at the time what 
an epoch-making production this was. The Lyrical Ballads 
opened up a new horizon for English poetry, the ultimate 
limits of which have not been explored even to the present day. 

The Prelude (published 1850), Odes to Duty, and Immortality, 
The Excursion, and many other poems and sonnets belong to 
this period. 

In the autumn of 1798 Wordsworth, his sister Dorothy, and 
Coleridge went to Germany. German literature or philosophy 
had very little effect on him, and he settled down among his 
native mountains till 1813, when he shifted to Rydal Mount 
to live there for the rest of his life. 

In 1802 he married his cousin, Mary Hutchinson. Next 
year he went on a visit to Scotland, where he met Scott. In 
1813 he was appointed Distributor of Stamps for his district. 
The income was a welcome addition to the poor resources of 
the poet. 
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(4) 1814-1850. The rest of his life was spent in calm retire¬ 
ment among the scenes he most dearly loved. He wandered 
through Scotland, Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, and 
Switzerland. His fame was growing and his work finding 
favour. In 1842 he was placed on the Civil Pensions List, 
and on the death of Robert Southey in 1843 he succeeded to 
the Poet-Laureatship. The most important poem of this 
period is Laodamia. 

In 1850 he died peacefully, with a whole nation, now at 
last conscious of his greatness, mourning his loss. 


Wordsworth led a revolt against the artificial sentiments 
and poetic style of the eighteenth century. At least in theory, 
he permitted himself the use of very simple themes as subjects 
for his poems, and advocated that the only language fit to be 
the expression of a poet's thoughts was “ the real language of 
men in a state of vivid sensation He rigidly " abstained 
from the use of many expressions, in themselves proper and 
beautiful, but which have been foolishly repeated by bad poets, 
till such feelings of disgust are connected with them, as it is 
scarcely possible by any art of association to overpower 

But the supreme and abiding interest of the poetry of 
Wordsworth is not in his poetic theories. His poems, especi¬ 
ally The Prelude, reveal to us the growth of his mind, and the 
gradual realisation of a message for mankind. As his art pro¬ 
gresses, and his mind matures, we can see the fusion of his 
early passion for nature with a steadily growing interest in 
man, till he arrives at the realisation that it is one soul that 
runs through man and nature alike. 

In his youth nature was all in all to him. Its beauty, its 
sublimity, and its quiet were loved with the intensity and 
singleness of devotion that inspire that period of our lives. 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours, and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite. 

Tintern Abbey. 

As the years advanced, moods of melancholy thought 
became more and more pronounced. Sombre effects in nature 
are preferred because they harmonise so easily with the newly 
arising serious thoughts ; the passion for nature is no longer an 
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all-consuming appetite, but a growing communion, a com¬ 
mingling of kindred streams : 

Finally whatever 

I saw, or heard, or felt was but a stream 
That flowed into a kindred stream. 

When ultimately the French Revolution, with its large 
hopes of Equality and Liberty, drew out all the homage of 
Jus heart for mankind, and with its excesses a few years later 
dispersed all his glorious visions into a mist of despair, he went 
f back to nature to seek some hope and consolation there. 

Through the tender ministrations of his devoted sister, 
Wordsworth regained his spiritual equilibrium. In his own 
suffering, his en durance of it, and his final triumph through 
the agency of”nature, he saw the one problem of mankind. 
The future of man rested not with the masses congregated in 
^c^ities and clamouring for political emancipation, "but with the 
types represented by the simple peasantry of England, gifted 
with fortitude and patience. Again and again he reverted 
to the moral of their simple and unsophisticated lives, and 
derived from the trivial incidents of the life of a leech-gatherer 
consolation and strength as from the biography of a hero, or 
a saint. Michael, Matthews, Simon Lee, The Idiot Boy, are 
(Vj sympathetic, almost affectionate studies of simple life to 
which the poet was drawn by its moral dignity, pathos, and 
grand primeval emotions. -V) . 

The unity of life in man and nature, and their common 
purpose, formed the basis of his thoughts. Nature is so 
prized by him, because it can ennoble and enrich a mind that 
is receptively open to its influences. In all his poems of nature 
there runs a vein of moral feeling. The meanest flower that 
blows gives him thoughts that lie too deep for tears. In the 
setting sun he perceives the race of man comfe to a finish, an 
in the quiet sounds of nature he hears the still sad music o 
humanity. Flowers, woods, and rocks become not symbo s 
significant only to a man who can read their meaning, but 
obvious manifestations of a divine element in nature easi y 
realisable by any man. 

These contemplative modes of feeling place his lyrics in a 
class by themselves. Unlike the lyric poets of his age e as 
a more enduring and stable lyrical vein. He has few passing 
moods, no swift, everchanging emotions of a very sensi ive 
poetic temperament. His poems, a blend of thoug t an 
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emotion, are hardly ever written in the heat of passion, and 
therefore very often reflect the larger and more universal 
moods of the human mind. 

This vein of reflection, often started by impressions from 
the outside world, is markedly expressed in some of the best 
known of his poems. They reveal that mystical side of his 
thought in which he could detach himself from the world of 
sense, and view truths that wake to perish never. Life-long 
contemplation of nature, and of the workings of the human 
heart, led to a communion with the divine element in both ; 
so that for him, in his exalted moods, 

the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Was lightened. 

The expression of such chastened moods adds an imperishable 
value to his poetry. 

Though the mind of man is his haunt and the main region 
of his song, some important phases of it find no expression 
there. He is peculiarly deficient in the experiences of love, 
he shows contempt and indifference towards thoughts of noble 
worldly ambition ; and though appreciative of the ways of 
children and animals he ignores the purely laughable side of 
life. ^ 

His message to mankind is the attainment, of a noble and 
just life through the contemplation of nature in which, as in 
man, the Infinite stands revealed. 


Ode : On the Intimations of Immortality 

This ode was written partly in 1803 and partly in 1806. It 
is perhaps the most widely appreciated poem of Wordsworth. 
“ It is ”, in the opinion of Saintsbury, ” if not in every smallest 
detail, yet as a whole invulnerable and imperishable. It could 
not be done better.” The chief merit of the poem is the simple 
art which has woven words, thought, and music into one 
perfect whole. It teems with phrases that because of their 
terseness and rhythmic felicity have become incorporated 
with the English tongue. In the eyes of his Indian readers 
‘ ‘ the philosophic mind ” of the poet finds here its most eloquent 
expression, and makes to them its greatest appeal. Trained 
English ears have sometimes found in the ode some irregularities 
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of metre, and occasional lapses into something declamatory ; 
but no one can remain untouched by the restful and tranquilis- 
ing influence of the music at its close. 

The theme of the poem is the contrast between the r aptur e 
of the poet’s earlier communion with nature, and his more 
sober and meditative enjoyment of her in his maturer years. 
Thus, two distinct currents of thought can be perceived 
running through the Ode : the brooding over the great loss of 
the dreams of childhood, and the compensation for it in the 



moral life of later years. 

In childhood all nature seemed full of glory and splendour, 
but it is no longer so (St. i). Not that nature has lost its 
beauty or its significance, but he has lost the power of respond¬ 
ing to them with the perfect sympathy of childhood (St. 2). 
Thus of all things rejoicing in the advent of spring, to him 
alone there comes a thought of grief. He is conscious of the 
joyous sights and sounds of nature and wishes to take delight 
in them (St. 3) ; he throws himself whole-heartedly into the 
general spirit of the season, when certain objects of nature 
remind him of " the glory and the dream ” of childhood he has 
irrevocably lost (St. 4). 

He feels that with the advance of years, the gloom of the 
world around him has grown thicker and thicker, till it has 
completely cut off the light of divine influence that shed its 
radiance round him in his infancy (St. 5). The earth, with its 
beauty and comfort tends to make us forget our divine pre¬ 
natal existence (St. 6). Even the infant, in his play, tries to 
imitate the actions of his elders, "as if his whole vocation 
were endless imitation ” (St. 7). The child forgetful of his 
high destiny and spiritual superiority foolishly attempts to 
anticipate the bondage of social conventions (St. 8). 

The loss has no doubt been great, but on calm reflection 
the poet finds his gain greater still. It lies partly in the 
memory of the innocence and freedom of childhood, but chiefly 
on the acquirement of a philosophic mind that penetrates below 
the surface of things and understands their real significance ; 
on the faith that looks beyond death and reposes all its trust in 
the life to come (St. 9). With maturer years also comes the all- 
embracing human sympathy for our fellow-men (St. 10). The 
poet cannot slight these compensations for the loss of his 
ecstatic moods of .childhood. He goes back to nature with a 
different mind, perceiving something nobler and wiser even in 
the humble and commonplace objects of nature (St. 11). 
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A . AppareUed in celestial light: compare The Retreat, by 
Henry Vaughan, a poet of the seventeenth century : 

When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would gaze an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity. 

5. freshness of a dream : the vividness and splendour of a 

dream. . • ,, 

6. of yore : in days gone by ; in the days of the poet s 

childhood. (What is the ordinary sense of the phrase ?) 

25. The cataracts blow : a bold metaphor expressive of the 
deep roar of waters as they fall from a great height. 

28. the fields of sleep: " from the dark beyond the dawn ” ; 
the peculiar calm of the countryside early in the morning. 
Cf. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Wordsworth, Brougham Castle. 

32. the heart of May :. the spirit of the spring season ; the 
feelings of joy which every animal shares with nature. 

38. jubilee : literally, a shout of triumph. 

40. coronal : a garland of flowers, such as the Romans 
crowned their heads with at feasts. 

51. Mark the associative power of scenery. The poet 
returns to the theme of the first two stanzas. 

5^ Pansy : a flower emblematic of thought. The poet 
cannot abandon himself to the joy the animals feel in the 
beauty of the scene around. Every object of nature starts in 
his mind a new train of thought which reminds him of his loss. 

56. the visionary gleam : see 1. 5 above. 

Stanza V. The transition of thought is rather abrupt here. 
It will be well to remember that more than two years elapsed 
between the writing of this stanza and the preceding one. 

59. Our birth : the belief in an existence before our birth 
into this life is an ancient one, known to all the Aryan races in 
one form or another. (Pythagoras appears to have been the 
first philosopher to make an authoritative mention of it in the 
West.) Wordsworth is supposed to have borrowed the main 
outline of his philosophy (as enunciated here) from Plato, and 
an earlier English poet, Vaughan. But the- details, the rich 
colouring, and the intensity of his realisation of the truth are 
entirely his own. 
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66 . Heaven lies about us : compare Vaughan, The Retreat : 

Happy those early days when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy ! 

67. Shades of the prison-house : compare Christopher 
Marlowe (a contemporary of Shakespeare) : 

How shall I from its dungeon raise 
A soul enslaved so many ways ; 

A body that enfettered stands 
In feet, and manacled with hands ; 

Here blinded with an eye, and there 
Deaf with the drumming of an ear. 

72. Nature’s Priest : a devoted worshipper of nature, and 
an ardent admirer of its beauty and grandeur. Compare 
Wordsworth, lines written above Tintern Abbey : 

I, so long a worshipper of Nature. 

81. homely: plain, unpretending. 

84. imperial palace : note the double consonantal and vowel 
alliteration of this phrase, and rich musical effect it produces. 

85. the Child : Hartley Coleridge, son of Wordsworth’s 
great friend, the poet Coleridge. 

88. Fretted : annoyed. See note to 1 . 192. 

110. yet : as yet. 

114. Mighty Prophet: very few European thinkers agree 
with the poet in the truth of this doctrine. That a child should 
have a deeper insight into external nature and understand its 
significance better than a grown-up person appears on the face 
of it absurd. But with Wordsworth this truth is a mere 
corollary of the belief that " Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy 

127. custom: the conventions of life. Cf. an old saying of 
an ancient Greek poet, Pindar, “ custom is the lord of all . 
Shelley called it “ the mortal chain of custom As a contrast, 
compare In Memoriam, xxix.: 

Use and Wont, 

That guard the portals of the house. 

141. obstinate questionings: the poet is thankful not so 
much for the simplicity and innocence of childhood, as for the 
persistent doubts that assail our minds with regard to the 
existence of the objects of external nature. Cf. the belief 
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of the Vedantist that all objective reality is Maya or mere 

illusion. , . , 

143. Fallings from us : " fits of utter dreaminess and 

abstraction, when nothing material seems solid, but everything 

mere mist and shadow — Hales. 

Professor Bonamy Price quotes the following verbal ex¬ 
planation of the passage given by Wordsworth himself: 

“ There was a time in my life when I had to push against 
something that resisted, to be sure that there was anything 
outside of me. I was sure of my own mind ; everything else 
fell away and vanished into thought.” 

144. Blank: literally = white ; therefore, vague, undefined. 
152. master light : an all-powerful moral or spiritual in¬ 
fluence which determines the trend of all our thoughts. 

158. Nor Man nor Boy: it is impossible to forget these 
truths in the preoccupations of a busy life, or even in the 
changing moods of boyhood. 

183. Compare Tintern Abbey: 

Hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 

The sorrows of life teach us patience and an appreciation of 
the miserable lot of our fellow-men. 

190-191. I have given up the rapturous enjoyment of 
nature, but only that I may live in a more continuous com¬ 
munion with her. 

192. fret: literally, to eat away ; here = to make a channel 
by wearing away the rocks. 

199. race : a word variously explained. However, compare 
Vaughan, The Retreat: 

Before 1 understood this place 
Appointed for ray second race. 

Ode to Duty 

This ode was written in 1805, and first published in 1807. 
Like the previous ode, it gives expression to a moral truth 
deeply feltjby the poet. The poem is great not so much 
because of its sound ethical teaching, as for the emotional 
and imaginative setting given to it. 

The poem affirms the eternal conflict between the lower and 
the higher instincts in man. Some men follow the path of 
Duty instinctively and without effort. But most of us are 
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not so fortunate. We have to check ourselves at the very 
outset of a path that leads astray. It is never safe to depend 
upon merely the approbation of one’s conscience, or upon the 
self-satisfaction that follows the accomplishment of an action. 
We must submit to a voluntary bondage to Duty in all her 
power and beauty, in order that we may be truly free. Then 
alone will it be true to say : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance desires. 

The poet prefixed to it a motto in Latin, which has been 
translated as follows : 

No longer good by resolve, but so educated by habit that not only 
can I do right, but that I cannot do otherwise than right.— Turner. 

i. Stern Daughter : human interpretation of the moral laws 
of God. Duty is an echo of divine wishes with regard to the 
conduct of man. Paraphrase as, “ Thou who art to us the 
incarnation of the law of God ”. Duty here = conscience, 
rather than a code of right actions as we generally regard it. 

5. Thou who art : our sense of duty enables us to overcome 
imaginary fears as to what we should or should not do (law). 

12. genial sense of youth: those men are here referred to 
who are always led along the right path by an innate sense of 
right and wrong, or by an unconscious moral sense developed 
by early training and discipline. 

28. Too blindly have reposed : have too implicitly followed 
our own inclinations. 

36. thought : opposed to feeling or passion. 

37. unchartered freedom : freedom without reference to 
any rights or obligations, or sense of duty. Compare Shake¬ 
speare, As You Like It, 11. vii. 47: 

1 must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 

Unchartered = unbridled. 

45. Flowers laugh : Flowers bloom and give fragrance, the 
trees blossom and bear fruit in response to a law of nature. 
" The law of nature is to inanimate things what Duty is to 
man.” 

47. Nature, the Earth, the Sun, etc., do not change in 
their obedience to law. Thus they continually refresh and 
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recuperate their power. This is in contrast to the wavering 

compliance of man with the laws of God. 

53. made lowly wise : wisdom not divorced from humility. 
Compare Milton's Paradise Lost, viii. 173 : 

ic fnr thftfi too hisll 


To know what passes there : be lowly wise : 
Think only what concerns thee and thy being. 


55. The confidence of reason : he had depended too much 
on his own nature as a guide to duty. Compare Happy 
Warrior, 1 . 27: 

'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends. 


To a Highland Girl 

This poem and the next were written in 1803, after Words¬ 
worth’s tour in the Highlands with his sister Dorothy. It 
gives us an exquisitely tender and beautiful picture of 
girlhood. The most romantic and artistic instincts of the 
poet are aroused at the sight of extreme human loveliness in 
the midst of natural surroundings of equal charm. In lan¬ 
guage full of restraint and dreamy suggestion he gives expres¬ 
sion to this fleeting romance of his life. 

3. consenting : working in harmony. 

12. fashion’d in a dream: as beautiful and as unreal as 
pictures in a dream. 

16. light of Common day: that is, in comparison with 
things of everyday life ; the sober realities of life as contrasted 
with the glorious light of dreams. 

heavenly bright, is to be connected with " fair creature ” 
and not with “ day ”. 

24. mien : look, carriage, or bearing. 

26. sense : good sense, the outcome of her simple training. 

33. freedom of a Mountaineer: compare Wordsworth’s 
Sonnet: 

Two Voices are there : one is of the sea. 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice : 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music. Liberty 1 

41. few words of English speech : following is Miss Words¬ 
worth’s note on the speech of " the Highland girl ” : 
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I think I never heard the English language sound more 
sweetly than from the mouth of the elder of these girls, . . . 
her face was flushed with the rain, her pronunciation was clear 
and distinct . . . yet slow, as if like a foreign speech.” (The 
native dialect of the Highlands is not English.) 

74. till I grow old : Wordsworth did actually retain “ a 
most vivid remembrance of her and the beautiful objects 
with which she was surrounded The remembrance of such 
scenes in nature gave Wordsworth far more pleasure than the 
first experience itself. See what he has to say of the memory 
of “ a host of golden Daffodils ” : 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 


The Solitary Reaper 
(See introductory note to the last poem.) 

The romance, the exquisite expression, and the soft strains 
of music of this poem are an embodiment of the true Celtic 
spirit. This poem more than any other strikes in an unusual 
degree that new romantic note which characterised all the 
poetry of the nineteenth century. 

For old unhappy far-off things, 

And battles long ago 

are lines very often quoted for their dreaminess, mystery, 
pathos, and haunting music. They furnish the standard by 
which good poetry used at one time to be measured. 

9. No Nightingale did ever chaunt: compare Keats, Ode to 
a Nightingale : 

The voice I heard this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown. 

Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 

The same that ofttimes hath 

Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn. 
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11 . shady haunt : an oasis. 

15. " Those who have had the good fortune to sail among the 
Hebrides in calm weather will understand the beauty and 
truth of the expression ' the silence of the seas — Fowler. 
21. humble lay : a less romantic song. 

31. Wordsworth’s " memory was (indeed) as a dwelling- 
place For all sweet sounds and harmonies 


Nutting 

This poem was written in the winter of 1798 during the 
poet's stay at Goslar, in Germany. It is an exposition of his 
belief in the salutary effects of nature in the formation of 
character. It is a delicate pen picture of the peculiarly lovely 
English scenery, even a remembrance of which stirred the 
poet's heart to its very depths. 

8. quaint : literally, neat, adorned ; therefore artificial, 
or odd, as here. Also = old-fashioned. 

9 - Tricked out : literally, well adorned. The verb " trick ” 
is cognate to the noun “ trick ”, which literally means anything 
neatly contrived. 

n-12. Able to resist well the attack of thorns and bushes. 

I 9 - 2 i. but the hazels. . . . Lines beautiful in their sim¬ 
plicity and expressiveness. 

23. with wise restraint. This self-restraint in the enjoy¬ 
ment of a scene in nature, or in the expression of one of his 
overpowering emotions, is a unique characteristic of Words¬ 
worth. First he subjects his mind to the scene or the object 
that appeals to his feelings ; then voluntarily and slowly he 
withdraws into himself to realise fully and exhaust its meaning. 
Very often he starts with one set of feelings, checks himself 
half way, yields to a counter-current of thought and drifts 
away in a different direction altogether. Even in this poem 
these three stages in the “ development ” of thought may 
clearly be noted. The poet is almost startled at the beauty 
of “ the virgin scene ”, and abandons himself completely to 

its influence; then " with wise restraint ” stands eyeing the 
banquet b 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease ; and, of its joy secure, 

The heart luxuriates with indifferent things. 

Finally, after having mercilessly ravaged the shady nook of 
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hazels, he is stung with remorse, pleasure changes into pain 
and he feels 

A sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees, and saw the intruding sky— 

and has to end with a warning: 

With gentle hand 

Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods. 

Contrast the poet in this respect with Shelley, who for the 
time being abandons himself, without any possibility of check 
or restraint, to one set of overwhelming emotions or objects 
of attraction and loses himself in his theme. 

27. A temper : a mood. . . 

38. the murmur and the murmuring : no distinction be 
tween the words is intended, or can be made. The poet is 
trying to reproduce the monotonous sound of slowly moving 

waters. , 

39. The mood in which ease is a greater pleasure than the 

pursuit of any more active form of enjoyment. 

54. dearest Maiden is his sister Dorothy. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


(1) 1772-1794. Coleridge was born at Ottery St. Mary, 
Devonshire, Oct. 21, 1772. His father, a man of great learning 
but eccentric tastes, was the vicar and headmaster of the 
King’s School there. He initiated his son into the mysteries 
of astronomy, and took him through a course of desultory 
reading. He died in 1781, leaving Coleridge to go as a sizar 
to Christ Hospital. He formed there a friendship with Elia 
(Charles Lamb), and early distinguished himself for his 
attractive disposition, versatility, and youthful enthusiasm. 
In 1791 he went to Jesus College, Cambridge, and became an 
ardent republican. In conjunction with Southey he became 
engrossed in a communistic scheme for the amelioration of his 
fellow men. In 1794 he left the university finally without 
taking a degree. 

(2) 1795-1800. Soon after leaving Cambridge he married 
Sarah Frickers, a sister of Southey’s wife. His republican 
ardour had by this time considerably cooled down. The 
Coleridges settled down first at Clevendon, and thereafter at 
Nether Stowey, Somerset, where he formed an intimate 
friendship with Wordsworth, and came under the wholesome 
influence of the great poet and his sister. The few months 
spent thus were the best of his life ; his domestic troubles had 
not yet commenced ; his poetic imagination, though ethereal 
and aery from his very boyhood, had not yet lost its creative 
power. All the best work which is peculiarly his own belongs 
to this period. In 1798 appeared the famous Lyrical Ballads 
to which he contributed The Ancient Mariner. 

About this time he was rendered financially independent 
through the kindness of some friends, and started for a tour 
through Germany with the Wordsworths. German philosophy 
and literature peculiarly fascinated him ; he was, perhaps, 
the first English man of letters completely to imbibe the spirit 
of German thought of the day, and subject the mind of his 

contemporaries to its influence. 

(3) 1800-1816. On his return to England in 1800 Coleridge 
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aimlessly moved from place to place. During an illness 
some time before, he had started taking opium. The habit 
gradually grew upon him till its shadow darkened the remainder 
of his life. The days of his literary achievement were now 
over : he was simply planning, never executing. 

Coleridge had a wonderful gift of speech. Partly through 
the persuasion of friends, partly to eke out his living, he started 
a series of lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. With his 
wonderful imagination and insight and felicitous use of language 
he always kept his audiences enthralled. 

His health was gradually failing, and he resolved to try the 
effect of warmer climates. He reached Malta in April 1804, 
and was well received by the English colony there. Later he 
was appointed Public Secretary of Malta and its dependencies. 
It is another proof of his remarkable versatility that he proved 
a thorough man of affairs and made his mark as a secretary. 
The climate also suited him. But, cut off from friends and 
congenial intellectual environment, he found his life unbearable. 

(4) 1816-1834. All this time he had been living in virtual 
separation from his wife and children. His friends were 
anxious that he should regain those exceptional powers which 
he had frittered away in dreams and fragments. He was, there¬ 
fore, placed in the house of a surgeon, Mr. Gillman, under whose 
kind protection and treatment he passed the rest of his life. 

During several lucid intervals he still gave proof of his great 

poetic power, subtle knowledge of psychology, and fine critical 

grasp of thought. Youth and Age, the charming songs in 

Zapolya, and Lay Sermons belong to this period. He retained 

his wonderful hold on the minds of his contemporaries till 

the very last. His reputation and his fascinating gift of talk 

still brought young and old devotees of learning to his surgeon’s 

residence in Highgate. Till his death in 1834 he never lost the 

poetic frenzy of his eye or the dreamy grace of his melodious 
speech. 


r n A u C 1 f nt Manner ~ i Coleridge's contribution to the 
Lyrical Ballads —represents many aspects of his creative power 

at their best Colendge is not easily rivalled in the telling 

° f * Simple , ta ! e m verse ' into whose design he can weave 

can rn?kp me °fl y ’« and ? finite snggestiveness, and which he 

mTnd With^h 6 , thp SUbtl6St W ° rkin S S 0f the human 
mind. \\ ith the single exception perhaps of Shelley, he is the 
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only poet who falls into a rapturous mood at a mental, as 
distinguished from an emotional, suggestion. His lyrics are 
not outbursts of emotion, but the wanderings of his languorous 
imagination into dreamland, coloured by the joy of his youth 
or the dejection of his later years. 

His poems of nature, too, are descriptions of the real world 
affected by psycholog)-. As in Frost at Midnight or The 
Ancient Mariner, he is moving in a dim supernatural world 
of his own soul or the soul of his ancient mariner. He had, 
no doubt, powers of description and observation that might 
have made him a poet of pure nature greater even than Words¬ 
worth or Shelley. And he gave us glimpses of these powers 
in The Inscription for a Fountain on a Heath, and in two of his 
poems adapted from the German. But, generally speaking, 
Coleridge’s poems of nature are bathed in the amber light of 
his own imagination. But so close is his grasp of human 
psychology that this difference of treatment is seldom per¬ 
ceived. He brings the marvellous down to look like the 
natural with the same naturalness with which he raises the 
natural to heights where “ the twain do meet ” in the imagina¬ 
tion of the reader already overwrought by the poet’s manner 
of presentment. 

His success in this respect is not a little due to the perfection 
of his language. From the simplest material of ordinary 
words he weaves a web of music and imagery. By slight, deft 
touches he creates a picture the details of which are quickly 
filled in by a responsive imagination. He is a master of 
harmony, so that by a skilful change here and there he creates 
new music out of metres worn out and hackneyed by years of 
poetic use. With that supreme art which ever seems artless, 
he weaves such a texture of sound, colour, and detail as to defy 
all attempts at analysis. 

The Ancient Mariner 

The composition of this poem was commenced during a 
tour which the poet, Wordsworth and his sister, made along 
the Quantock Hills. The original intention was to write a 
poem conjointly to defray the expenses of the tour. Some 
parts of it thus owe their suggestion to Wordsworth. But 
as the poem grew in length and beauty Wordsworth withdrew 
his hand, leaving its composition to Coleridge, to whose tastes 
the supernatural element in it was more suited. 
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Lat6r on the idea of publishing the poem by itself was 
abandoned. It was proposed to bring out a volume consisting 
" of poems chiefly on supernatural subjects, taken from 
common life, but looked at through an imaginative medium 
This was to be the famous Lyrical Ballads of 1798. 

During the last decade of the eighteenth century a taste 
for " supernatural ” tales with all their horrible details and 
blood-curdling incidents had gradually been formed in the 
public. “ Monk ” Lewis, Mrs. Radcliffe, and other imitators 
of the German school had freely pandered to it. For a time 
even Coleridge was tempted, and the first version of The 
Ancient Mariner admits the horrible much more freely than 
the later and refined versions. Happily he soon recognised 
his mistake, and employed his knowledge of psychology and 
his mastery of colour and detail to create beauty even out of 
the ghastly incidents of his originals. 

The great charm, and power of the poem lie in the skill with 

which the unreal is made to look like the real. Descriptions 

of fta/iira/ phenomena are given with such minuteness and 

detad, and dove-tailed into the imaginative and supernatural 

parts with such nicety, as to make the whole story look quite 

probable. The dreadful silence of the far seas; the hot 

* nt wa J ers , with the intolerable blazing sun overhead, 

whth th f unkno f wn fu ™ish a background of reality on 
which the emotions of a sensitive human soul may be portrayed 

with absolute freedom and yet carry conviction with them 

had W* mCt ' Stopford Brooke . " a sailor whose ship 

of th^ir h am °t ng he K 0ndy places of the sea - who did not know 

lin ^ l S u Vh ° WOuld be Sur P rised to see the phantom 
ship, who did not hear in the air that sighed in the rigging the 

are haif of the *«*» “ 

and love, and those the! 1 

let then, pray 

^ ss- da r d 4‘“ 1 

remorse, “ ^ ™ ^ain 
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Part 1 . 

i. It is: the poem has an appropriate dramatic opening. 
“ It is ” generally precedes a clause the explanation of which 
follows. This rhetorical device is by no means uncommon, 
especially in the beginning of a tale or poem. 

3 - By: that is, I beseech thee by thy long grey beard . . . 
to tell me wherefore stoppest thou me. 

8. Mayst : in many cases in English the pronoun is 
radically contained in the verb, and is easily dispensed with. 
Am can only mean I am ; art, thou art; etc. 

ii. loon : a Scotch word used in several forms, loun, lown, 
etc. It means a worthless fellow, an idiot. Compare Macbeth, 
v. iii. ii : 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream fac'd loon. 

12. Eftsoons : an archaic word meaning soon after. Eft = 
aft, of which after is the comparative degree. It was a beset¬ 
ting sin of the romance writers of the late eighteenth century 
to make an extensive use of obsolete and archaic terms. 
Even Keats, with his rich vocabulary, is not free from this 
defect in his earlier poems. Coleridge uses such words only 
occasionally to preserve the mediaeval atmosphere of the 
poem. Also see 11 . 62, 152, etc. 

23. Below : this repetition of a single word or phrase is 
a noticeable feature of this and subsequent stanzas. See 
11. 59-60 ; 119-122 ; and especially 11. 171-185, where " sun ” 
is used no less than five times with varying effects. The poet 
employs this device either to intensify the meaning of a phrase 
or to charm the ear by its simple melody. Appreciating a 
similar use of words in Coleridge’s poem Love, Leigh Hunt 
remarks, “ one of the charms of this poem consists in the 
numerous repetitions and revolvings of the words, one on the 
other, as if taking delight in their own beauty ”. 

The trick of alliteration ( 11 . 103-104) and this habit 
of repetition are common in all the old ballad writers, but 
Coleridge uses them both only sparingly and with great 
effect. 

31. These occasional interruptions of the Wedding-Guest 
make " realistic " an othenvise weird tale. 

33. bassoon : a wind instrument of the double reed kind. 
It is furnished with a doubled wooden tube with holes which 
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are stopped, some by the fingers and some by keys, as in flutes. 
A kind of double Indian bansri. 

35. Minstrelsy : not the music but the musicians are here 
meant (Hales). Cf. chivalry = cavalry, horsemen. 

46. As who pursued: like a man who is pursued, etc. 
Mark the extreme simplicity and remarkable vividness of his 
similes. 

50. Aye : continuously. 

51-62. Mark a rare description of an uncommon pheno¬ 
menon in nature. 

55. Clefts : openings, crevices or cracks. " Clifts " is 
really a variant of “ cliff ”, and is used in that sense by Spenser: 
“ craggy clefts ”. 

57. Ken : to know. 

/ Swound : same as the present swoon. 

V thorough: an older and fuller form of through. 

75. shroud : a rope of hemp or wire to give support to the 
masts. The word is generally used in the plural. 

76. Vespers : here, evenings. (In what sense is the word 
ordinarily used ?) 

77. No one has ever described moonshine or its effects so 
well as Coleridge. It is of the essence of his slumberous, 
dreamy love of the beautiful in nature. Compare Christabel, 
11. 16-19: 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high. 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

and Lewti, 11 . 5-7 and 11 . 15-21 : 

The Moon was high, the moonlight gleam 
And the shadow of a star 
Heaved upon Tamaha’s stream ; 

• 

I saw a cloud of palest hue, 

Onward to the moon it passed ; 

Still brighter and more bright it grew, 

With floating colours not a few, 

Till it reach'd the moon at last: 

Then the cloud was wholly bright, 

With a rich and amber light ! 

whiles : like needs, is an O.E. genitive that survives and is 
used as an adverb. 
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Part II. 

83. The ship has now turned, sailing northward before a 
south wind. As Hales remarks, so the exploring fleet sent 
out by King Nechos had the sun rise first on the left, and then 
presently on the right. 

92. ’em : them, in the dative case. O.E., hem. 

93 - averred : asserted, declared emphatically. 

98. uprist : uprose. 

103-104. See note on 1 . 23 above. 

106-110. Mark the dreadful silence of the scene described 
in such simple words. 

109. break rhymes with speak. Breek is still the pronuncia¬ 
tion in some provincial dialects. 

116. stuck: remained fixed. 

120. And is used adversatively here, and = yet. 

127. in reel and rout : both the words seem to be used here 
in the Scotch sense. Reel = a crashing noise ; a peal, as of 
thunder. Rout = tumult, confusion. So that the phrase may 
be taken to mean, in great confusion attended with noise. 

128. death-fires : a kind of phosphorescent light supposed 
to forebode death ; corpse candles. 

130. The Ancient Mariner is full of images of light and 
luminous colour in sky and sea. The poet is peculiarly sensi¬ 
tive to colour effects in nature. Elsewhere he has carefully 
noted and faithfully recorded a rare phenomenon : 

Western sky 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green. 

Part III. 

145. weary : see note in 1. 23 above. 

152. wist: preterite of O.E. wit an ( = to know), is wiste 
in the 1st person singular. 

dogged : the word has degenerated in meaning and lost 
its former dignity. 

156. tacked and veered: suddenly changed its course. 

179-180. Notice this graphic picture. Coleridge's similes 
are peculiarly appropriate, and the point of comparison is 
generally so familiar. 

184. gossameres (M.E., gossutner) : a fine filmy substance, 
consisting of cobwebs, floating in the air in calm, clear weather, 
especially in autumn. 
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193. Life-in-Death : Coleridge does not load his “ horrors ” 
with charnel details. He leaves them shrouded in mystery to 
exercise their full influence on the imagination of his readers. 
(As a matter of fact this description of Night-mare Life-in- 
Death was full of hideous incidents in the original version of 
the poem. But the poet judiciously omitted them in subse¬ 
quent versions, recognising how they only detracted “ from 
the finer horror of the voluptuous beauty of his White 
Devil ”.) 

194. thicks : thickens. 

198. whistles : at Scarborough those who steer the 
pleasure boats will not allow passengers to whistle ; a reason 
for this is given by an old sailor : “ We only whistle while the 
wind is asleep, and then the breeze comes Life-in-Death 
seems to whistle for the strange breeze which moves the 
spectre-bark.—Oxford Coleridge. 

200. At one stride comes the dark : the next to no twilight 
in tropical countries. Indian readers will remember how 
quickly an evening in summer changes into night. 

204-205. A very powerful simile. The extremity of fear 
was never more vividly pictured. 

209. Clomb : climbed. 

223. Like the whizz of my cross-bow : a mind highly 
strung and nervous interprets everything in the light of its own 
experience. Compare Macbeth, 11. i. : 

Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand ? . . . 

There’s no such thing : 

It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes.—Oxford Coleridge. 


Part IV. 

230. Fear not : do not be afraid ; I did not die ; I am not 
a ghost. 

245. Or ever : or and ere are cognate; the phrase in the 
text is thus = before ever. Ever is used simply to intensify 
the meaning of before. 

254- rot nor reek : because they did not die a natural death. 

262. I could not die: a fine touch of psychology. His 
senses are so benumbed that he feels pain without having the 
power to end it. 6 
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263-267. “ How exquisite is the description of the journey¬ 
ing moon, what magic in the simplest words.”— Dowden. 

267. See note, 1 . 77 above. 

283. Might: the original sense of “may” is “to have 
ability, can ”. The past tense in the text is not entirely free 
from its original connotation. 

Part V. 

292. How simply and yet intensely is the joy of sleep 
described in these lines. 

297. silly : the word is usually derived from “ selig ”, 

“ seely ”, etc., and taken to mean " happy, being wet after 
so long a time ”. But to our mind the word is here used in a 
purely physical sense, and is akin to the later meaning of 
silly, “ empty-headed ”. Shakespeare in Henry VI., Part 
III. hi. iii. 93, uses the word in the sense of scanty, meagre : 

threescore and two years, a silly time 
To make preparation for a kingdom's worth. 

The word in the text means “ empty Or, looked at from 
another point of view, may it not mean simple, plain, as in 
Shakespeare, Cymbeline, v. iii. 86 ? 

A fourth man in a silly habit. 

310. anear : "A”, preposition, = on. 

314. sheen: adjective qualifying fire-flags. The phrase 
in the text = bright lightnings. 

313-326. Here is one of Coleridge’s minute observations 
of nature imaginatively conceived : “ the coming on of a 
phantom hurricane, every line true to nature, yet greater than 
nature herself ”. 

331. The device of animating the bodies of the dead crew 
with “ a troop of spirits blest ” is so conceived and executed 
as to illustrate admirably the poet’s power of evoking beauty 
out of horror. 

340. ghastly : spectral. 

357-372. Notice the variety of sweet sounds with which 
the atmosphere is filled. 

Part VI. 

417. Even in Sanskrit poetry the moon is talked of as the 
lord of the ocean. The idea is evidently suggested by the action 
of the moon on the ocean in causing ebb and flow of tides. 
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427. belated : rendered late. Such passive adjectives may 
thus be formed from many words, e.g., beloved. 

435. charnel-dungeon : " a dungeon filled with dead men s 

bones 

471. Compare Keats' Ode to a Nightingale: 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 

476. See note in 1 . 77 above. 

507. blast : to curse. The ancient mariner rejoices that 
the dead men cannot rise and curse him. 

512. shrieve : absolve after confession. According to 
Roman Catholic belief a man can escape eternal punishment 
for his sins if he confesses them before a duly ordained priest. 

Part VII. 

523. skiff-boat: an earlier sense of skiff is " a small light 
sailing vessel In the phrase either skiff is redundant or 
is used adjectively, and = ship’s boat. 

524. trow = think. Archaic. 

534. ivy-tod : an ivy bush. 

536. Wolves are no longer to be found in England. Thus 
this mention of the animal helps to place the action of the poem 
in the remote past, and to make it more probable. 

559 - telling : re-echoing. 

569. The Devil: the weird appearance of the ancient mariner is 
skilfully revealed to the reader through its effect on the pilot-boy. 

575. crossed : made the sign of the cross to ward off all 
possible evil. 

583. That agony returns : he has done ample penance 
and is destined to do more. 

599-600. Mark with what effect the poet gives expression 
to a soul’s cry of loneliness in great sorrow. At such times 
one feels that perfect happiness is not to be obtained except 
through the discharge of our social obligations. Even com¬ 
munion with God is better established through the social 
worship of God, as in a church. 

623. forlorn : deprived of. 

625. morrow: originally = morning. Here = next morning. 

Frost at Midnight 

This poem, written in February 1798, gives us the picture 
of an evening spent by the poet by his fireside on a frosty night. 
The mood of the poet is contemplative, memory floats into the 
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poem and colours with its pensive hue the painting of nature. 
The world of reality is far off, the poet is walking in a dreamland 
in which everything is seen bathed in “ a low, soft moonlit 
night, in a veiled music His thoughts wander back to his 
own past, or are projected forward to the future of his young 
child. The stillness of the night is maintained throughout the 
poem. Nowhere is its harmony disturbed by vehemence of 
thought. 1 he metre, though Miltonic in structure, reflects 
the sweet subdued mood of the poet. 

This poem was produced probably under the influence of 
Wordsworth, and is important as an exposition of Coleridge's 
" view of nature ”. 

i. ministry : office, function. 

4. my cottage : the little cottage at Nether Stowey; he 
lived here December 1796 to September 1798. 

5. solitude : it was only rarely and at night that Coleridge 
could obtain this much-desired quiet and solitude. 

9 - vexes meditation : our mind is best concentrated by 
working in normal surroundings. The existence of anything 
unusual—not necessarily noise—disturbs the smooth working 
of the mind. 

15. film : a thin, light covering of flame on the fire. 

18. dim sympathies: Coleridge believed that the mind of 
man seeks only an image of itself in the objects of nature. It 
colours them bright or gloomy according to the character of its 
own thoughts. Very few things in nature have a fixed colour 
or shape of their own. They change from hour to hour accord¬ 
ing to the change in the feelings of the observer. See also 
Youth and Age, 11 . 39-40. 

19. companionable form : a living companion capable of 
understanding my thoughts and of sympathetically responding 
to them. 

20. the idling spirit: i.e. the observer in an idle contem¬ 
plative mood. 

21-23. every where Echo or mirror seeking of itself. A 
noticeable departure from Wordsworth's conception of the 
effect of nature on our thoughts. With him nature is possessed 
of a conscious, ethical Being of its own, quite independent of 
what we are. Coleridge has on more than one occasion 
expressed the view here but vaguely indicated. Compare 
Dejection : an Ode, St. 4 (47-58) : 

O Lady ! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live : 
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Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud ! 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 

Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 

However, see note in 1 . 60 of this poem; it is to be remembered 
that Coleridge was at this time very much under the influence 
of Wordsworth. 

24. school : Christ’s Hospital. The " Blue Coat ” School, 
now at Horsham in Sussex. 

25. bars : of the gTate. 

27. I dreamt: see biographical note, Section (1). 

33. articulate : the music of the bells was not meaningless. 
It spoke to the poet of things to come. (What does articulate 
mean ?) 

37. stern preceptor : his headmaster, Dr. Bowyer. 

42. aunt or sister: the aunt here ajluded to is probably 
Mrs. John Bowden, and the sister, Anne. 

44. Dear Babe : his son Hartley, of whom he was very 
proud. He suffered a great shock when later on Hartley was 
expelled from Oxford for intemperance. Also see Wordsworth, 
Immortality Ode, St. 6. 

57 - image : reflect. 

60. eternal language : an echo of Wordsworth’s belief in 
nature s great influence in the formation of our character. 
God is revealed to us through the beautiful sights and sounds 
of nature. 

62. Hims elf in all : an expression of the poet’s belief in the 
presence of God in every object of nature. (An illustration 
of his so-called Pantheism.) 

Cf. Wordsworth, Tintern Abbey : 


Something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 
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67. the redbreast : like the Indian sparrow, the robin is a 
companionable bird visiting all homes in England, especially 
in winter when its cheery chirp is most welcome. 

69. mossy : covered with moss. 


Reflections on having left a Place of Retirement 

This poem was first published in the Monthly Magazine, 
October 1796, under the title “ Reflections on entering into 
Active Life. A Poem, which affects not to be Poetry", 
Towards the end o f 17Q S the Coleridges, were living in the 
Cle vedon Cottage; a nd the poem was composed immediately 
they left the place in December It shows Coleridge’s 

interest in and enjoyment of nature even before he had come 
under the influence of Wordsworth. The first part of the 
poem (11. 1-26) shows the poet’s delight in pure nature, but 
essentially as a dwelling-place for man. In part two (11. 26-42) 
the description of nature becomes less imaginative and more 
dramatic. • In splashes of colour and bold images nature is 
revealed to us as a Temple of the Omnipresent God. The rest 
of the poem is a plea for a life of activity, of devotion to the 
cause of humanity, in preference to the more selfish joys of a 
contemplative life in beautiful surroundings of nature. 

The metre is blank verse, in somewhat Miltonic style of 
verse-paragraphs. 

1. Low was our Cot: in an earlier poem, Eolian Harp, 
Coleridge had sung : 

most soothing sweet it is 

To sit beside our cot, our cot o'ergrown 

With white-flowered Jasmin, and the broad-leaved Myrtle, 

• •••■•••a* 

And watch the clouds, that late were rich with light. 

Cf. also the setting of Frost at Midnight. 

5. myrtles : a shrub with shiny evergreen leaves and white 
sweet-scented flowers. Something like our hind. 

10. Sabbath : seventh day of the week as a day of religious 
rest. Among the Christians Sunday, as a day of obligatory 
rest from work and play. 

12. Bristowa : in the Middle Ages Bristol, a very important 
seaport then, was known as Bristow. It has a fine fourteenth- 
century cathedral, with a magnificent Norman chapter-house. 

methought : past tense of the Archaic form methinks (me, 
dative, + thinks). 
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19. viewless sky-lark: in a later poem Wordsworth sang 
of the skylark and said : 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine. 

22. my beloved : cf. the opening of Eolian Harp, " My 
pensive Sara 1 ” See Life. 

24. Unearthly minstrelsy : divine music. See note on The 
Ancient Mariner, 1 . 35. 

29. goodly : generally handsome or comely. O.E. godlic. 

Here : mark this dramatic visualising of the scene. 

30. speckled thin : thinly scattered over. 

32-33. Notice this splash of colour. 

35. faint city-spire : the dimly visible spire of the cathedral 
perhaps. 

41. The poet desires nothing more than to be alive in a 
scene of such overpowering, all-suffusing beauty. 

48. All too delicate for use : the poet believes such a life 
of imagination and poetic joy to be all of little practical use. 
Do you agree with the poet in this belief ? Is there any 
practical use of poetry ? 

44-48. Paraphrase. When thousands of men have to work 
painfully hard for their living, it is not proper for a poet to 
waste his time in idle dreaming, in a selfish and leisurely 
enjoyment of natural scenes. He should not waste the life he 
holds in trust from God in idle reveries of no use to humanity 
at large. 

49. Howard : John Howard (1726-1790). An English 
philanthropist, well known for his exertions on behalf of prison 
reform. In 1777 he published The State of Prison in England 
and Wales, etc. He travelled all over Europe to study the 
conditions of jails, and died while travelling through Russia 
on one of his charitable missions. 

51. Men who relieve the sufferings of others because they 
wish to have a virtuous feeling of being charitable, not because 
they have any sympathy with those who suffer. 

56. The sluggard Pity’s, etc., reminiscent of the style of the 
eighteenth century. In the days of its maturity the poetic 
style of Colendge sometimes held in an equal balance the clear, 
somewhat matter-of-fact qualities of the eighteenth century 
with the remote imaginative qualities of his immediate con- 
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temporaries. The line under reference points to some of the 
less desirable tendencies in the style of Gray and Collins. 
Some of the earlier work of Coleridge is replete with eighteenth- 
century sonorities and stock phrases. Cf. Ode to France. 

60. Afte r leaving_Clevedon. Coleridge started on a tour 
through the north of England to enlist subscribers for his 
short-lived paper, The Watchman. 

68. fond wishes : see Life and his dreams of founding 
Pantisocracy in the wilds of America. The best that the poet 
can wish for others. 


Love 

This lyrical ballad is beyond praise in its beauty and 
simplicity.. The poet has completely abandoned himself to 
this charming story of love and romance, and lets his heart be 
his guide through the echoing melodies of its music. The 
atmosphere is mediaeval, reminding one of the legends of 
Malory or the romances of Spenser. The only weak point in 
the poem is the too conscious art of the poet, but as it is never 
too obtrusive, our enjoyment of it remains perfect. 

The metre of the poem is an adaptation of the English 
ballad measure. The magic simplicity of language, and the 
repetition of lines and half-lines, make the music so entirely 
happy and tuneful that no appreciation of its felicities is 
possible except through a complete abandonment of the 
senses to its charm. The poem should be studied carefully 
to learn out of what simple elements the Romantic Poets could 
create a thing of beauty that would be a joy for ever. 

5. waking dreams : in the life of Coleridge hours of sleeping 
and dreaming seem to have been more important and fruitful 
than hours of wakefulness. 

9-10. The moonshine : once again notice Coleridge’s fond¬ 
ness for the delicate lights of evening and moonshine. 

16. lingering: contrast The Ancient Mariner, 1 . 200. In 
Northern climates the twilight is of several hours’ duration. 

23-24. Old romance writers are very fond of choosing a 
fitting background for their story. 

30. a burning brand : a lighted torch as (an emblem of 
his knighthood) a heraldic sign. 

36-40. Cf. 11 . 25-29, and see note, The Ancient Mariner, 1 . 23. 

45. Sometimes : cf. the repetition of the words sun and 
wave in The Ancient Mariner, 11 . 171-176. 
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59. expiate : to atone for sin, to pay the penalty of. 
From Lat. piare, seek to appease. 

66. that tenderest, etc. : the most moving part of the song. 
Ditty is a short simple song. 

72. balmy: soothing, or healing; generally in poetic 
language only. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


(i) 1771-1789. Walter Scott, poet, novelist, and bio¬ 
grapher, was born in Edinburgh, August 15, 1771. Me 
belonged to the junior branch of an old family well known in 
Border history. As the result of a severe fever in childhood 
he suffered from lameness, and continued in delicate health for 
some time. Much of his childhood was spent at his grand¬ 
father’s farm, where he early acquired a love of the traditionary 
lore which exercised so deep an influence on his life as a man 
of letters. 


At the age of seven he was sent to the High School at 

Edinburgh, where, in spite of his physical deformity, he was 

foremost m fight and adventure. Mere conventional book- 

learning had no attraction for him. But he acquired a mass 

of miscellaneous and out-of-the-way knowledge that developed 

his powers of story-telling even before he passed on to the 
university. r 

{2) 1789-1805 He was apprenticed to his father, but 
preferring to study the higher branches of the law. he was 
called to the Bar in 1792. Though he commenced his life as 

and" FI 110 . bui d J bl S Practice was never his aim. Literature 
and antiquity had greater attraction for him. All that he 

with sufficient ieisure to p— 

In the meanwhile, he had studied German, then an almost 
unknown tongue m England. He translated several German 

himself composed in the ballad style. ’ d 

: p t^ - d -p^t 

Lyrical Ballads was in some \ COmplete cont rast to the 
tion to the « romantic " literature^ 

227 
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Lady of the Lake, and other less successful Lays followed in 
1808, 1810, and subsequent years. 

About this time Byron sprang into sudden fame with his 
Childe Harold. Byron’s poem displayed many of the story¬ 
telling gifts of Scott without his poetic imperfections which had 
begun to be apparent. Scott acknowledged himself beaten, and 
quitted the poetical field in pursuit of more permanent victory. 

In 1805 Scott had entered into partnership with James 
Ballantyne, a promising printer of Edinburgh. For reasons 
that remain still unknown this business connection was kept 
a secret till revealed by the most unfortunate blow of Scott’s 
life, twenty years afterwards. In 1806 he got an appointment 
as a Clerk of the Court of Session, which added to his income 
without any serious claim on his time. In 1812 Scott pur¬ 
chased land on the Tweed, near Melrose, and built his famous 
house, Abbotsford. Henceforth the adornment of this house 
and the founding of a family became the chief pleasure and 
ambition of his life. 

(4) 1814-1832. In 1805 Scott had written the first few 
chapters of Waver ley, but the unfavourable opinion of a friend 
had led to the MS. being thrown aside till 1814, when the story 
was finished and published anonymously. In the next six 
years appeared a brilliant series of historical novels, which, 
like Shakespeare’s plays, are without parallel in the history 
of English literature. The sale of his works was enormous, 
and his income became considerable. Success, friendship, 
domestic felicity, all were his, when with a tragic suddenness 
came the collapse of his partners in business and his own ruin. 
With manly fortitude and almost superhuman industry he 
set out to pay off his debts. Though his chivalrous spirit and 
unwavering determination carried him nobly through the 
ordeal, his body was too weak to bear the strain. Early in 
1830 came a stroke of paralysis; he did not take the warning; 
another attack came in 1831, when he had to be sent abroad 
for change and rest. But even during his holiday he toiled on, 
his already overworked system gave way, and he had to be 
brought back to England in June 1832. In the September 
following he passed away with the sound of the Tweed in his 
ears, the music that he loved best in the world. 


Surprising as it may seem to-day, Scott first, and then 
Byron in imitation of Scott, were the most popular writers of 
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their day. The poems of Scott came on the wave of a fashion, 
the fashion of German Ballads and metrical Romances, which 
he himself had helped to put in vogue. His poems are what 
every publisher wants even to-day, " stories with plenty of 
action in them 

But the genuine and more permanent part of Scott’s work 
was done as a revivalist. The spirit of the early ballads of 
England and Scotland is the spirit of his poetry. He possessed 
in an unmeasured degree the gift of an essentially historical 
imagination. He had not in him the making of, and never 
cared to be, a dry-as-dust antiquary revelling in ancient records, 
and producing ponderous volumes full of uninteresting details. 
He went beyond the surface of mere detail, reached the very 
heart of the age of chivalry, and made it relive again in all 
its glory and charm. Scott is one of the English poets who 
come nearest to Shakespeare in the possession of this dramatic 
instinct. What Shakespeare did for humanity Scott did for 
the knights and ladies of the Middle Ages; caught their true 
reflection as in a mirror. 

Scott compels our interest not by any literary trick, or 
artistic refinement, but by the spontaneity and ease of his 
work, as of gossip by the fireside. He had an intuitive percep¬ 
tion that the past is not something distinct from the present, 
but of a piece with it. He believed that humanity was un¬ 
changing in its essence; men and women of the past people the 
streets of the present only in a different dress. In this welding 
together of two separated generations of man into one con¬ 
tinuous whole, lay the peculiar gift of Scott for vitalising old, 
forgotten, far-off things. 

The colour, the variety, the strength of the Middle Ages, 
with all their spectacular effect, caught his eye, and like a 
fanciful reporter he reproduced them in his pages. He could 
not, however, by the limitations of his genius and the range of 
his interests, enter into the mystic spirit of the times. 

Scott had almost a passionate love of locality. He admired 
the beauty of a scene in nature only in its historical and 
geographical setting. “ Show me”, he said, “an old castle, 
and a field of battle, and I am at home at once.” He was not 
satisfied until he had found “ a local habitation and a name ” 
for every legend and story that he chronicled. His figures of 
romance could not survive in the nebulous atmosphere of 
mystery, or the vague wonder of a dateless past in which the 
Chnslabel of Coleridge or La Belle Dame Sans Merci of Keats 
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seem to flourish. Scott holds his unique place as the best 
historical romancer because his mind is enriched with curious 
knowledge about the past, and above all because of his en¬ 
thusiasm for the past as a whole. He is not an archaeologist, 
but a true realist who had seen the past freed from its trappings 
and outward forms. He re-created it, and gave its variegated 
life a definite enough shape ; but its lineaments were deter¬ 
mined not by the requirements of antiquarian lore, but by the 
exigencies of his poetic imagination. 

Scott has his limitations as a poet. Except in some of his 
songs and lilts , he is never subtle, profound, or inspired. 
He lacks the poetic fire that sets aglow the poetry of many of 
his contemporaries. I he range of his poetic sympathy is simple 
and limited ; there is no variety or depth of feeling. Perhaps 
he was too reserved in temperament to be truly lyrical. 

In these failings of the poet, we must not forget the great 
story-teller who first to last holds our attention ; who revives as 
few men before or since have ever revived our interest in the 
past; and who released “ the dainty metre from faery-spell, 
and set it to the tune of the trumpet, and the harp, the clank 
of spurs, and the canter of troopers 


William and Helen 

This poem is a translation of the German poet Burger’s 
ballad of Lenore, and belongs to the earliest period of Scott’s 
work. It has the obvious defects of his juvenile work. The 
rhymes are in places weak. The poet has not yet shaken 
himself free from the mawkish manner of “ Monk ” Lewis. 
But it is the earliest example also of Scott’s lifelong interest 
in ghostly subjects, of his tendency to introduce spirits of 
“ the dim and eerie world ” into his stories, though his every¬ 
day life was that of a Scottish country gentleman untouched 
by superstitions of any kind. 

Scott has given us an account of the circumstances in which 
this spirited version of the German ballad was produced : 
" A lady of high rank in the literary world read this romantic 
tale, as translated by Mr. Taylor, in the house of the celebrated 
Professor Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh. The author was not 
present, nor indeed in Edinburgh at the time ; but a gentleman 
who had the pleasure of hearing the ballad, afterwards told 
him the story, and repeated the remarkable chorus : 
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" Tramp ! tramp ! across the land they speede. 

Splash ! splash ! across the sea, 

Hurrah I the dead can ride apace ; 

Dost fear to ride with me ? 

“ In attempting a translation, then intended only to circulate 
among friends, the present author did not hesitate to make use 
of this impressive stanza; for which freedom he has since 
obtained the forgiveness of the ingenious gentleman to whom 
it properly belongs.” 

Scott has successfully reproduced in the measure of this 
poem the tramp of the horses' hoofs. With a desire to be 
accurate he has given his fantasies a place on the map. 
There is a further improvement upon the original in the 
vividness with which the ride of the spectre is described, and 
in the narrative art that leaves much of the original frightful¬ 
ness out of the story. 

9. Paynim : a variant of pagan. It is an archaic word 
applied to an infidel. It was especially used for the Moham¬ 
medan enemies of the Crusaders. 

Saracen : originally one of a wandering tribe of the deserts 
between Arabia and Syria ; later an Arab, or a Muslim, 
especially one hostile to the Crusaders. 

38. lorn : connected with lose ; preterite of M.E. leosen. 
Though this form is obsolete, forlorn survives with a change of 
meaning. Compare Scott, elsewhere. 

If thou readest, thou art lorn. 

47. Impute: ascribe (by vicarious substitution), as often 
in theology. 

frail: not strong against temptation ; weak in resolution. 

49 - paternoster : our Father; first words of the Lord’s 
Prayer. “ Our Father which art in Heaven, etc.”, Matthew vi. 
9 - 13 - 

50. God and grace : God and his mercy. 

51. bale: misfortune. Generally in poetic language only. 
Compare baleful. 

85. doom : judgement. 

115. bourne: boundary. Survives in several proper names 
to this day. 

123. wight: an obsolete word meaning swift-footed, 
nimble; and therefore, sometimes, powerful. See The Ancient 
Mariner, note in 1 . 12. 

125. boune : to dress and make ready. (Obsolete.) 

126. barb : a breed of horse imported from Barbary. 
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144. lily: fair as a lily. One of the " permanent epithets ” 
applied to arm in romantic literature of the Middle Ages. 
Compare raven in 1 . 30 above. - 

183. boiling surge : William is passing along the sea on his 
way to Hungary ; boiling = rough, tempestuous. 

244. Refers to a widely prevalent superstition that the 
ghosts who wander during the night have to return to their 
graves before cock-crow in the morning. Compare Hamlet, 
1. i. 

I have heard, 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and, at his warning, 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This present object made probation. 

245. gauntlet: a glove of chain mail, or leather covered 
with metal plates, to save the hand from wounds. Compare 
gauntlet in cricket. 

246. casque : a piece of armour for the head. 

247. cuirass : a piece of armour for the body from the neck 
to the girdle. 


Harp of the North, Farewell ! 

The poem forms a striking close to Scott’s well-known 
metrical romance, The Lady of the Lake. Scott in enclosing 
the MS. of these lines wrote to his printer as follows : “ I send 
the grand finale, and so exit the Lady of the Lake from the 
head she has tormented so long.” It is a spirited peroration 
to a story founded on a native tradition, and told in a pure and 
direct style. The poem forms one of the rarest lyrics that 
Scott ever wrote. 

1 . Harp of the North : the more usual symbol of the 
poetic art is the lyre. Scott chooses the harp to represent the 
individual nature of the Caledonian muse, known through the 
songs and ballads of the wandering minstrels. For example, 
Blind Harry, fifteenth-century chronicler of William Wallace. 

2. deeper shade descending : absolute construction; is 
descending, or having descended. 

4. wending : direct one’s way. went, now used as past 
tense of go, was formerly past tense-of wend, to go, from O.E. 
wendan = turn. 
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5. wizard elm : the long branches of the elm, with their 
v doubly serrated leaves would produce a weird music in the 
“ wild breeze 


7. vespers: evensong. Cf. matins, and The Ancient 
Mariner, note 1 . 76. 

11. feeble sway: a modest confession of an incomplete 
mastery of the poetic style when compared with the minstrels 
of the past. 

12-13. I do not care what bitter criticism is passed on this 
poem written for my own joy. idle lay : in the Introduction 
to The Lady of the Lake Scott said : " This poem, the action 
of which lay among scenes so beautiful, and so simply imprinted 
on my recollection, was a labour of love ; and it was no less so 
to recall the manners and incidents introduced.” 

14. A study of the ancient Scottish poetry has made me 
forget many of my private sorrows which I could not have 
shared even with sympathising friends. 

18. thine own: the fuller forms of the possessive pronoun, 
that is, thine, mine, are used in poetry before a vowel sound. 
Such is indeed the frequent practice of Shakespeare. 

21-22. (What does the metaphor imply ?) 

23. Receding now : as I am receding now. 

26. The magical notes to which the poet has listened spell¬ 
bound. 


O, Brignall Banks are Wild and Fair 


This song is taken from Rokeby, a poem in six cantos. The 

scene of the poem is laid in Rokeby, near Greta Bridge, in 

Yorkshire. The events narrated in the poem were supposed to 

have taken place subsequent to the great battle of Marston 

Moor, July 3, 1644. The setting is, thus, of the seventeenth 
century. 

I. Brignall: in the vicinity of Barnard Castle in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

“ This P° em exemplifies the peculiar skill with which Scott 
employs proper names : a rarely misleading sign of true poetic 
genius.”— Palgrave. r 


2. Greta : a tributary of the Tees. 

4 Note the omission of the nom. relative-a construction 
found m poetry only. 

6. turrets : diminutive of tower. How do you explain the 
change m pronunciation ? v 
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11 . Edmund : The maiden obviously knew the outlaw’s 
name, but did not know his calling. 

13. wend : see note, 1 . 4, Harp of the North. 

15. guess : not conjecture but know. Etymologically 
guess is cognate of get, derived from O.E. gietan, to seize. 

17. that riddle read: to read a riddle is to interpret it; 
here read is used in its old sense of placing before the mind, 
picturing mentally. 

25. read : make you out to be ; read is derived from O.E. 
rcsdan, to consider, discern. 

26. palfrey : a saddle-horse for ordinary riding, particularly 
by ladies. The word is only poetic now. 

29. winds : blows. The word is not to be confused with 
wind = twist, which is radically quite a different word. 

37. musketoon : a light and short hand-gun : in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a usual weapon of 
cavalry. 

39. dragoon : a cavalry soldier ; derived from dragon, a 
short species of carbine (gun). (By what figure of speech can 
this transference of meaning be effected ?) 

40. tuck : Scots for beat of drum. An archaic word used 
for blast or flourish of trumpet. 

43. the beetle sounds at evening. Compare Gray’s Elegy, 
1 - 7 > 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
and Macbeth, ill. ii. 41, 

ere, to black Hecate’s summons, 

The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal. 

47. mickle : archaic and Scottish form of much. 

48. Note again the omission of the relative. 

51. fiend: Will-o’-the-wisp, or Jack-o’-Lantem, the ignis 
fatuus, or a phosphorescent light that sometimes appears on 
summer nights, and flits about in the air a little above the 
surface of the earth, chiefly in marshy places, near stagnant 
pools of water, and in churchyards ; due to gas from decaying 
organic matter. 

Chorus : the refrain of a song in which the audience or the 
company join the singer. Here both the maiden and the 
outlaw sing this part of the song together. 
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GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 


(i) 1788-1807. George Gordon Byron, sixth Lord Byron 

J of Rochdale, was bom in London on the 22nd of January 1788. 
He came of a family the male members of which distinguished 
themselves by their eccentricity and lack of moderation in 
their pursuit of pleasure. His father, Captain John Byron, 
brother of the lord whose estates the poet inherited, had 
deserted his second wife after squandering away her fortune. 
She was herself a capricious woman of violent temper, with no 
fitness for educating a son, who was left on her hands with but 
scanty means of livelihood. She retired to Aberdeen, where 
the poet’s early life was mostly passed. In 1798 they returned 
to England on Byron’s succeeding to the family title and 
estates. The poet, who had started his formal education at a 
free school in Aberdeen, was sent to Dulwich, whence he 
passed on to Harrow in 1801, and to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1805. He did not employ his time usefully either at school 
or at the university. For the two years he was at Cambridge 
he made himself conspicuous only for his reckless ways and 
inordinately foolish conduct. 

(2) 1807-1812. His first work, Hours of Idleness, is a 
book devoid of any merit or promise. It was savagely 
criticised by The Edinburgh Review . Byron published in the 
following year a rejoinder, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
It was a capital imitation of the satires of Pope ; the young 
author spared neither contemporary poets nor critics in his 


bitter onslaught. .The same year he settled down at Newstead 
Abbey, the family seat, and contemplated an active political 
life. The wildness of his own nature and the extravagance of 
his constant companions made a life of strenuous exertion 
impossible. In June 1809 he left England, and after some 
time spent in Malta and Spain, he went to Greece and the 
Aegean. These two years or more of travel made Byron, 
bringing out by the novelty of experience his strong and 
original faculties. During his travels he had written the first 
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two cantos of Childe Harold, which were published in 1812. 
and became immediately popular. 

(3) 1812-1816. During these years Byron was the darling 
of society, and object of the maddest devotion from women. | 
He followed up his poetic success with a series of short tales, 
or Eastern Romances in Verse, the better known of which are : I 
The Giaour, The Corsair, Lara, and The Siege of Corinth, j 
Though partially an imitation of Scott’s Lays, they ousted all, 
rivals in the field by capturing the imagination of readers 
through the novelty of their subject-matter and the intensity ] 
of their passion, and also perhaps through their absolute 
disregard of all conventions of society or ethics. In 1815 
Byron married a lady of fortune, Anne Isabella Milbanke. 
After twelve months of married life, and the birth of a daughter, 
Augusta Ada, Lady Byron left her husband without any 
apparent or commonly known reason. The society which had 
almost worshipped Byron now hooted him down. The poet, 
too disgusted and proud to defend himself, too puzzled and 
astonished to take everything with indifference, left England, 
which he had never really liked, because of the dullness and 
monotony of its conventional ways. 

(4) 1816-1824. Travelling through Belgium, up the Rhine, 
he joined the Shelleys in Switzerland. He wintered in Venice, 
where he formed a connection with Jane Clairmont, Godwin’s 
step-daughter, and, poetically, came under the influence of 
Shelley’s more refined and dominant personality. Venice was 
his headquarters for the following two years, and it was here 
that he met an Italian countess through whom he became 
connected with the Revolutionary party. In 1822 he was 
living in Genoa when the Greek insurrection against the 
tyrannous rule of the Turks began. In July 1823 Byron set 
out to join this movement for recovering the independence of 
Greece. He spent weary months in trying to get into active 
work in the island of Iona, not landing in Missolonghi till 
January 1824. Here he was disturbed by a disunion among 
the Greeks, and tired by unnecessary checks to his generous 
enthusiasm. He caught rheumatic fever, and died on April 19, 
1824, thus expiating by his heroic death many a deed that had 
brought him only obloquy and shame. 
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Byron excels most other poets of England in the reputation 
he enjoys on the Continent. His poetry voices the many 
\ moods of the Spirit of Revolution, which captured both the 
I reason and the imagination of Europe in the earlier years of 
| the last century. His unyielding, colossal personality, seeking 
J, impassioned self-description, and vehement self-assertion, con- 

■ tributed to impress Europe with his power. He broke loose 
■’from all conventions of society, whose laws he disregarded 
j with haughty disdain, and whose feelings he outraged by 

■ turning the whole world into an open confessional. His 
lyrics become the revelation of a soul tortured by remorse, 
but hardly ashamed of its contact with wickedness. His 
mind surveyed the foibles of European society from end to 
end, and levelled against it hard, almost brutal, satire. His 
courage, his frankness, his passionate concern for them gave 
his contemporaries another proof of his power and inexhaustible 
energy. He became a source of strength and inspiration to 
the nations of Europe because of his passionate devotion to 
liberty, his interest in the past glories of Italy and Greece, the 
prophetic outburst that “ blood will be shed like water, and 
tears like mist, but peoples will conquer in the end ”. 

But England is a conservative country, difficult to shake in 
its prejudices, social, political, or even literary. The Byronic 
influence failed there because of its very strength, uncon¬ 
ventionality, and revolutionary tendencies. Carlyle was only 
voicing the sentiments of a generation of Englishmen when he 
advised them to close their Byron and open their Goethe. 
Generation cannot follow generation thriving on the poetry 
of social hate and the idealisation of revolt. 

Besides this natural reaction against a force destructive 
of the foundations of a society, there is the change in literary 
fashions to be reckoned with. With Dickens and Thackeray 
novel takes over the field'explored by the poetry of Byron. 
The novelists have not the same force and frankness in their 
mockery, it is true. But the Victorians preferred mild to 
forceful expression, cynical insinuation to brutal satire. In 
point of style too Byron was not of his generation. He 
admired Pope, and probably owed to the eighteenth century 
his liking for an exact, bare, and sometimes colourless use 
of poetic language. 

The essential interest of Byron’s poetry still abides, at least 
for some of us. In an age in which the poets habitually dwelt 
in a world removed from the everyday life of man, Byron “ is 
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never moved by the strength of his passion, or the depth of 
his contemplation, quite away from the round earth, and the 
civil animal who dwells upon it His best work impresses 
us by the sheer force of his poetic imagination, which reaches 
its highest level stirred by “an energetic interest in real 
transactions ”, and from them derives an ecstasy of emotion 
which in more spiritual natures is the result of contemplation 
of the vast infinitudes that compass the human soul round 
about. Thus it comes about that his interest in beauty is not 
so keen as his interest in human affairs. But this does not 
imply any deficiency in poetic quality. In dealing with men 
he may betray an ignorance of the subtleties of psychology, 
or a lack of understanding of the profound truths of morality. 
But he is the dazzling master of the grand human passions 
that stir us to do heroic deeds. He can raise a hurricane of 
emotions, and triumphantly ride the storm. His reasonable-' 
ness and self-control do not desert him even in the most 
turbulent of moods. 

Except when he is under the influence of Shelley or Words¬ 
worth, he views nature as a background for the display of the 
tragedy of man. He passes through nature unobservant of 
her minute or hidden qualities. He is not a master of the 
telling phrase that reveals a beauty that lay undiscovered 
before it flashed upon the poet’s mind. This lack of the higher 
imagination in his observation of nature makes his descriptions 
graphic and sketchy, lacking that fulness and richness of tone 
and colour which we associate with landscapes of Tennyson 
and Shelley. 


Byron's lack of ear is apparent even to a foreign studer 
of his poetry. He has rhetoric and declamation, and som< 
times a kind of recitative chant, but of real music he show 
himself deficient except in half-a-dozen lyrics. He is a sing< 
by chance; his lyrics are seldom the inevitable expression of 
mood But of a different kind of lyric he is the master, th 
kind that receives its charm from the understanding and nc 
the emotions the lyric in which argument and expositio 
blend themselves with sentiment. His choice of words 
influenced by their definiteness ; his language fails to creat 
that atmosphere of things said so as to imply a whol 
world of associated images. In this, as in qualities alread 

poetry Str ° nB a ®" ity With the «8>>teenth 
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The Prisoner of Chillon 

This poem was published in 1816, when Byron had finally 
left England and joined the Shelleys in Switzerland. It is 
finer in workmanship than the Eastern tales he had already 
published, and indicates a getting away from the influence of 
Scott, and coming under the sway, especially in style and 
diction, of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Shelley was himself 
passing through a Wordsworthian phase at this period. The 
tale shows power rather than art, strength in the utterance of 
passionate sensation without any subtle touches of psycho¬ 
logical or dramatic portrayal of strong human emotions. 
There is plenty of action and colour; the narrative rushes on 
or lingers according as the poet wishes to rouse our indignation 
or to move us with pathos. 

Closely considered, The Prisoner is less a tale than a 
monologue in which the poet himself speaks in reminis¬ 
cence. His imagination is moved at the mere sight of the 
prison, facts are invented, and "the high temper and lofty 
tenderness ” of the poet creates a tale tinged with his own 
emotion. 

The story is supposed to be founded on historical facts, 
but the poet was not familiar with them till after the com¬ 
position of the poem. 

1. The prisoner is supposed to be Bonnivard, but there is 
nothing common between him and Byron’s hero, except that 
they were both imprisoned in Chillon. Francis de Bonnivard 
(1493-1570) was a younger son of a wealthy family. In 1513 
he became prior of St. Victor at Geneva. He fell under the 
suspicion of the Duke of Savoy, and was kept a prisoner 
by him during 1519-20. In 1530 he was again seized and 
taken to the castle of Chillon at the east end of the Lake 
of Geneva, where he remained a prisoner for six years. On 
the capture of Chillon by the Bernese and Genevese in 1536 
he returned to Geneva, and received a pension in lieu of his 
priory. He wrote several works of a historical nature. He 
suffered for his political opinions, not "for his fathers 
faith ”. 

4. As men’s have grown, etc. " Ludovico Sporza and 
others. The same is asserted of Marie Antoinette’s, the wife 
of Louis the Sixteenth, though not in quite so short a period, 
grief is said to have the same effect: to such, and not to fear, 
this change in hers was to be attributed."— Byron. 
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7. spoil : injury, impairment. In addition to the usual 
meaning this older sense of the word seems to be indicated 
here, see 1 Henry IV., hi. iii. n : 

Company, villainous company, hath been the spoil of me. 

10. bann’d : forbidden, interdicted. Byron uses the word 
in a slightly unusual sense. “ It is commonly used of persons, 
here it is used of things ” (Hales). When applied to persons 
it means proclaimed an outlaw, excommunicated. 

11. this, etc.: “There seems some carelessness of style 
here, such as often marks Byron’s writings. This should be 
it, or 1 . 12 should be omitted altogether. As the text stands, 
1 . 12 is pleonastic.”— Hales. 

17. We were seven: an imaginary number; Bonnivard 
was imprisoned alone. 

22. Their belief with blood, etc.: died to prove their faith. 
Seal is used in the applied sense of ratify, confirm. 

27. Gothic mould : of Gothic form or shape. Cf. Pope : 

Crowned with an architrave of antique mould. 

29. massy : massive, solid, weighty. Cf. Milton, II 
Penseroso, 1 . 158 : 

With antick pillars massy proof. 

30. Hales quotes from Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland, 
etc. : “ It is lighted by several windows, through which the 
sun’s light passes by reflection from the surface of the lake up 
to the roof, transmitting partly also the blue colour of the 
waters.” “ The dungeon of Bonnivard is airy and spacious, 
consisting of two aisles almost like the crypt of a church.” 

34. so is intensive here. 

35. marsh’s meteor lamp : Ignis fatuus, will-o'-the-wisp. 
See note to " 0 , Brignall banks,” etc., 1 . 51. 

38. cankering : causing disease or decay. Canker is the 
same word as cancer, though used in very different senses in 
modem English. * 

45. score : [What is the derivation of this word ?] 

49 and 55. Intentional contrast for the sake of emphasis. 

52. But: what is the function of but here ? 

55. Fetter’d: fetters are strictly foot-shackles, and manacles 
shackles for the hands, but both fetters and manacles are used 
in a quite general way. 

57 - in the dearth, etc. : in the absence of pure air and 
sunshine. 

R 
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62. The beginning of pathos. Notice carefully the devices 
with which the poet intensifies the pathetic effect. 

71. I ought to do: it was my duty. Ought = owed, and 
is used here in that sense. See note, Harp of the North, 1 . 4, 
and compare the difference in meaning of went and wended. 

87. Of a cheerful disposition by nature. Note the arrange¬ 
ment of adjectives. Milton uses this construction frequently. 

9i- below : on earth. 

95- had stood : would have stood ; if he had had the 
opportunity. 

97 - but not in chains : supply " form’d ” from 1 . 93 above. 

100. in sooth : truly. Sooth = truth. Survives in sooth¬ 
sayer. 

101. “He speaks of his spirit as of a drooping soldier.”— 
Hales. 

105. gulf : a wide separation from his healthy pastimes : 
literally, a deep chasm. 

107. Lake Leman : see Childe Harold, stanzas 1 and 2. 
(Orig. Canto hi., stanza lxxxvi.) 

112. inthrals : encircles ; controls the flow of. 

119-121. This touch of the winter’s spray makes the whole 
of this description very realistic. 

121. wanton : undisciplined, unrestrained. This sense of 
the word is generally poetic. More commonly wanton = 
dissolute, or lustful. 

122-123. Rock and rock?*shake and shock. An effective 
though crude device to emphasise by playing on the sound and 
sense of words. The cheap antithesis between smile and death 
may well have been avoided. The substantive rock and the 
verb rock are of altogether different derivation. 

131. the like : for such food. 

care : worry, anxiety. We were not troubled on that 
account. 

135. many a thousand years : we generally say many a 
man, many a place, etc., that is, we regard many a as a phrase 
that governs a singular noun, the plurality being implied in 
the adjective many. The obvious reason why the poet uses 
years and not year is the exigency of rhyming with tears in the 
line above ; but a justification may be found for this usage 
by regarding thousand years as a collective unit of time. When 
thus used the function of many a is distributive, that is, 
indicative of each unit singly as a part of an aggregate body or 
large collection. 
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136-137. See Life of Byron, and the reasons that led him 
to fight all the conventions of civilised society. 

pent: p.p. of pen, to shut in or shut up, as in a pen = an 
enclosure for cows, sheep, poultry, etc. 

141. had grown : would have grown. Cf. 1 . 95. 

148. gnash : this word is no doubt an onomatop, expressing 
the sound made by striking or clashing the upper-jaw teeth 
against those of the lower jaw ; here it seems to mean to break 
by violent bitings—by clashing the teeth fiercely and madly 
against the chain ; to crash with the teeth, to craunch furiously, 
as one might say of a lion.— Hales. 

in twain : used only in poetry. 

151. cold : bear in mind that cold also means cruel, un¬ 
feeling, and unkind. 

153. corse : archaic and poetic form of corpse. 

155. wrought: worked incessantly. Worked and wrought 
are both the past tense of work, used in different senses. What 
are they ? 

159. coldly : with indifference, unfeelingly. 

162. empty chain : a very bold and effective touch. We 
cannot generally speak of an empty chain, or of an empty 
rope. But to the speaker the chain has, by long association, 
become a receptacle for the hands so dearly loved by him. 
The place where it loosely hangs now appears to him empty. 

175. was wither’d : was by force or action of man made to 
wither; distinguish from wither’d on the stalk, which would 
imply decay in the usual course of nature. 

183. Sin: cf. 1 . 20, Persecution, and note an occasional 
tendency to personify an abstract quality with a view to 
emphasise. Sin = sinners. 

189. those he left behind. Hales calls attention to the 
delicacy implied in this plural. By such a fanciful multiplying 
of the survivors the elder brother prevents self-intrusion ; 
himself and his loneliness are, as it were, kept out of sight and 
forgotten. . . . The grief is softened by vagueness. 

194- An eye, etc. : connect with with all the while in 1 . 190. 

200 ff. Notice the extreme simplicity and directness of 
style. It heightens our interest in the narrative. 

205-206. Cf N 11 . 50 and 55, and note. 

225. frantic : frenzied. 

230. a selfish death : suicide; his belief in a life to come 
saves him from an act that will release him from all earthly 
pain, but jeopardise the welfare of his soul. 
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Stanza ix. Perhaps the best stanza in the poem. Only 
those aspects of his apathetic state are described, of which he 
himself would be conscious. The poet skilfully escapes the 
error of describing the prisoner and his feelings objectively, and 

suits his style to the broken speech of a man in his state of 
mind. 

240. Cf. 11 . 50 and 55, 11 . 205-206 ; here the antithesis does 
not strike one as being artificial or out of place. 

242. heavy: with grief, overcome and dulled with weariness. 
See Matt. xxvi. 43 : “ Their eyes were heavy ”, 

252. “ He is saved from that deadly torpor, described with 
such masterly power in the ninth stanza, by the song of a 
bird, just as the Ancient Mariner is delivered from a like 
stagnancy by the sight of the fishes disporting themselves. 
The sympathies of his nature are awakened once more. His 
heart softens. He lives again.” —Hales. 

269-270. Lines strongly reminiscent of Wordsworth and 
Shelley. 

279. late : lately, recently. 

281-282. This direct contact with and sympathy for the bird 
saves him. With tender feelings of love for a bird hope 
revives. 

294. Lone as a solitary cloud: cf. Childe Harold, st. 8 
(orig. Canto ill., st. xcii.), for description of a different aspect 
of the sky. Like Shelley, Byron was a lover of the sea, cloud, 
and storm. 

303. inured : used to, hardened. 

306. it was : what does it refer to ? 

324. sire : father ; now used generally in formal address 
to a king. 

327. had made : would have made. Cf. 1 . 95, etc. 

331. A thoroughly Wordsworthian line. Wordsworth be¬ 
lieved the love of nature to be a tie that binds us to life, 
and creates for us an interest in it. To this view Byron 
subscribes whole-heartedly in this poem, and in Childe Harold, 
Canto hi., to some extent. In English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, however, he had some very uncharitable things to 
say of Wordsworth's interest in common things, and of his 
simple diction, though the same interest in common things 
and the same simple diction borrowed from everyday speech 
of common men are freely employed by him. Also see Life 
for remarks on his view of nature, and on his choice of 
words. / 
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356. Cf. The Ancient Mariner, 11 . 281-286. 

361. heavy : oppressive, unbearable. Cf. 1 Sam. v. 6 : 

The hand of the Lord was heavy upon them. 

Cf. 1 . 242. 

382. sullen : slow-moving. There is no idea of malignant 
or gloomy here. 

trade: occupation. 


Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte 


This ode was written in 1814 after Napoleon’s abdication 
of the “ throne of the world”, when he was on the island 
of Elba. In the dedication to the Corsair (published in the 
preceding January) Byron had made one of his periodical 
announcements that he will dabble in rhyme no more. But as 
soon as he heard “ that his poor little pagod Napoleon ” was 
" pushed off his pedestal ” he thought the occasion was 
physically irresistible. There is not. however, very much of 
[ inspired writing in this ode—the tone is somewhat declamatory, 
«-and the object obviously (jidactic . The subject of the ode 
[lis the poet’s disillusionment with regard to Napoleon’s great- 
Dness, and his disappointment at the ” pg peral's ” subsequent 
’ conduct. 

This Ode was published anonymously, though it was a 

matter of common knowledge that Byron was the author 
of it. 

1 . ’Tis done : it is finished ; all is over. 

3 - thing : what is the force of thing here ? Nameless = 
not worth naming. 

4 - abject : (literally, cast away); humbled, degraded. 

6. hostile bones : bones of enemies. This use of an 
adjective is of frequent occurrence in poetry. Cf. Childe 
Harold, 1 . 71, “ misty shroud 

7. survive . live after his fall. The following note from 

Byron s Journal, dated April 9, 1814, may be of some interest 
to the reader: 


. . J^ 0n t k ^ 10w but I think I , even I (an in^t comparec 
with this creature), have set my life on casts not a millionth 
part of this man’s. But after all a crown may not be worth 
dying for. Yet, to outlive Lodi for this ! ! ! On that Juvena: 

or Johnson could rise from the dead-Alas, this imperia 

diamont hath a flaw in it, and is now hardly fit to stick in s 
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glazier’s pencilthe pen of the historian won’t rate it worth 
a ducat. Psha! * something too much of this But I 

fcwon’t give him up even now, though all his admirers have, 
f' like the themes, fallen from him 

8. he: Satan, also called Lucifer (= light-bringer), and 
therefore the Morning Star. Before his fall Satan was the 
leader of the angelic host in heaven. Compare Isaiah xiv. 12 : 
“ How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning.” 

Since : how do you explain this grammatical use of 
since ? 

9. fiend: allusion is to the fall of angels from heaven, 
who became the fiends of hell after their expulsion from 
there. 

12. By gazing on thyself : blinded by a habitual attaching 
of too much importance to himself. Ultimately his excessive 
confidence in himself led to his fall. 

17. guess : know. Compare note, 1 . 15, 0 , Brignall 
Banks. 

22. vainly : in vain, without effect. 

23-27. Men have been disillusioned about you, your spell 
on them is broken, never to unite again. (Though it is difficult 
to understand how a broken spell can unite again like the 
broken halves of a seal or amulet.) 

26. Pagod : short for pagoda, a South India temple. Some¬ 
times, as here, used in the sense of an idol, a thing of worship. 
Pagod things = things that they superstitiously worshipped. 

sabre-sway : literally, control of arms; hence Napoleon’s 
martial glory, which led people blindly to worship him as a 
general. 

27. With fronts of brass, etc.: the metaphor of an idol 
(pagod) is carried further. This idol which men have 
worshipped makes a great display of power, but when put to 
the proof shows a real lack of strength. The expression is 
biblical, and is applied to false gods. 

29. The rapture of the strife: the joy of battle. Cf. 
Tennyson, Ulysses : 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of Troy. 

30. earthquake voice : shaking Europe from one end to 
another. Remember the striking effect that Napoleon’s 
victories produced on the mind of European nations. 
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34. Wherewith renown was rife : which rendered your 

name famous throughout Europe. 

35. Dark Spirit : spirit of darkness or evil. 

36. Compare Shelley : 

By serpent memory stung. • 

How desperate must be the state of your mind at the recollec¬ 
tion of your past in this hour of defeat. 

40-41. How is it that you have reconciled yourself so 
calmly to a change so disastrous ? Is it the hope of founding 
another empire yet ? Or is it merely the fear of death that 
you so tamely submit ? 

46. He who . . . rend the oak: Milo of Cretona, a Greek 
athlete famous for his strength. He was six times a victor 
at the Olympic games. Many stories were told of his extra¬ 
ordinary feats of strength ; the best known is the one alluded 
to here. He is said to have endeavoured to tear open a tree. 
He was attacked by wolves while his hands were caught in 
the cleft of it. 

of old : Milo flourished in the end of the sixth century b.c. 

54. eat thy heart away : notice the phrase. What is the 
exact connotation of it ? 

55. The Roman: Lucius Cornelius Sulla, surnamed Felix, 
was born about 138 b.c. and died 78 b.c! He was a celebrated 
Roman general and dictator. He distinguished himself in 
many wars; the one alluded to here is the civil war which 
broke out in 88. He led an army against Marius, who was 
holding Rome, and cleared the city of Marians. This was the 
first time that a Roman had led a Roman army against Rome. 
He issued a sweeping proscription against his enemies. He 
became a dictator in 80, and tried to introduce many con¬ 
stitutional reforms. He resigned the dictatorship in 79, and 
retired. 

64. The Spaniard: the Spanish Emperor Charles V., who 
abdicated the throne to retire to a monastery. Byron forgets 
to tell us how the emperor consoled himself with good eating. 
Byron’s Journal, of the date April 9, 1814, has an entry which 
runs as follows : 

“ I mark this day 1 Napoleon Buonaparte has abdicated 
the throne of the world. ‘ Excellent well.' Methinks Sylla 
did better, for he revenged, and resigned in the height of his 
sway, red with the slaughter of his foes—the finest instance 
of glorious contempt of the rascals upon record. Diocletian 
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did well too—Amurath not amiss, had he become aught but 
a dervise—Charles the Fifth but so so ; but Napoleon worst 
of all.” 

65. quickening spell : exercise of power that gave him a 
zest in life, quickening in its older sense of life-giving. 

70. dotage : old age ; generally used in a deprecatory sense. 

73 - reluctant : what is the difference between reluctajice 
and hesitation ? u-. 

74 - thunderbolt : symbolical of dread power. Jupiter, 
highest god of the classical hierarchy, is armed with a thunder¬ 
bolt. 

90. brighter : striking, rather than illustrious. The word 
has no moral connotation here. 

95 - K thou hadst died: if you had died an honourable 
death. The ignominious surrender of Napoleon will ever be 
a warning to all over-ambitious men. Compare a somewhat 
similar fate that befell the German Kaiser. < 

98. soar the solar height : aspire to the height and glory of 
the sun. 

101. It is a platitude of the moralists to remark how all men 
are equal in death ; the hero and the common man are in¬ 
distinguishable in their decay. Vulgar in the older sense of 
common. 

104. the living great : who were great when they lived. 

105. And yet we expect the death of a great man to be such 
as to remind us of his exceptional powers, not such as would 
lend itself easily to ridicule. 

sparks : cf. vulgar clay. 

109. proud Austria’s mournful flower. Marie Louise: a 
few days after Napoleon’s abdication she employed as her 
chamberlain a plain Austrian officer, Count Albert Neipperg, 
and according to some accounts married him some time 
afterwards. 

118. sullen Isle : island of Elba. 

121. The French, under Napoleon, never attained to such 
supreme power on sea as they had on land. 

125. Corinth’s pedagogue : Dionysius, the tyrannical king 
of Sicily, who, after his fall, kept school at Corinth, but not 
apparently with a view to making his living. 

127. Captive’s cage : Timour defeated Sultan Bajazet I. at 
Angora in 1402, took him a prisoner, and confined him in a 
cage. Napoleon the victor, who had taken prisoners of war 
and condemned his victims to death, meets in a sense the fate 
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of Bajazet. The story of Bajazet is discredited as a fable by 
some historians. 

132. Writing to his publisher and friend Murray, Byron 
said in a letter on June 14, 1814 : " Have you heard that 
Bertrand has returned to Paris with the account of Napoleon's 
having lost his senses ? It is a report ; but if true I must . . . 
lay claim to prophecy.” 

136. the thief of fire : Prometheus, who stole fire from 
heaven to benefit mankind. See Shelley’s drama Prometheus 
Unbound. 

139. His vulture : as a punishment Zeus condemned 
Prometheus to be tied to a rock for ever, and to be exposed to 
the vultures to feed on him. Prometheus underwent this 
living death unflinchingly. 

140. Foredoom’d by God : Satan, who was hurled down to 
Hell as a punishment for his rebellion against God. For the 
pride of Satan in defeat see Milton, Paradise Lost, Book I. 
Reviewing his defeat in heaven, he exclaims : 

What though the field be lost ? 

All is not lost: the unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

142. arch mock : see Othello, iv. i. 69-71 : 

O I ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend's arch-mock, 

To lip a wanton in a secure couch, 

And to suppose her chaste ! 

In a note to the edition of 1832 of this Ode the editor said : 

, “ We believe there is no doubt of the truth of the anecdote 
here alluded to—of Napoleon’s having found leisure for an un- 
.! worthy amour the very evening of his arrival at Fontainebleau. ’ ’ 
| ISubsequent consultation of numerous documents has not 
brought to light any evidence confirmatory of the details of 
This " unworthy amour 

144. had : would have died proudly if he had been a mortal. 

150. Marengo: the famous battle of Marengo, fought 
June 14, 1800, established Napoleon’s supremacy over Italy. 

If Napoleon had not assumed kingship he might have been 
allowed to control the destinies of the French Republic and 
its newly acquired allies and dependencies. So that, in spite 
of a few crimes in his earlier life, his end might have been 
“ gilded ” with glory. 

157. wring remembrance : compare 1. 36. 
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159 - gewgaws : worthless trifles. A word of contempt. 

168. Cincinnatus : a Roman legendary hero, the details of 
whose story vary. He is the type of the unassuming ruler 
and liberator of mankind. Agriculture was his “hobby’'. 
After having defeated the Aequians who were threatening to 
capture Rome, he retired to live on his farm beyond the Tiber. 

iyo. Washington: the American general, whose share in 
the establishment of the Independence of the United States of 
America was somewhat similar, resigned his commission as 
commander-in-chief of the American armies in 1783, and 
retired to his estate at Mount Vernon. 

Childe Harold 

Childe Harold (literally, the Knight Harold) is a romaunt 
in four cantos. The stanzas included in this section form 
stanzas lxxxv.-xcviii. of the third canto, which, in the opinion 
of many critics, is the best part of the poem. The Pilgrimage 
of Childe Harold —to give the poem its full title—is a record 
of the travels of Byron, sufficiently true to actual experience, 
though heightened in tone by the poet’s characteristic tendency 
to exaggerate his own moods and feelings. 

It may be of some interest to know the moods through 
which the poet passes in this canto. The poet glories in his 
isolation from the rest of mankind because he feels he is 
superior to them. He shuns the society of man, and laments 
how tragically unfit he is to mix with them. This leads to a 
hatred of and disgust for mankind. The poet falls back 
entirely upon himself, views his isolation as a great misfortune 
and a terrible wrong done to him by mankind, and therefore 
deserves to be pitied. His consciousness of this wrong grows 
upon him, he curses mankind, and prophesies the coming of 
a day when men will be sorry for their attitude towards him. 

The study of these moods is not very relevant to our more 
immediate object. But it is difficult to form a correct view 
of his life without entering into these details of self-revelation 
in his poetry. 

Our extract describes a storm that Shelley and Byron 
encountered about June 13. Byron’s note runs as follows : 

■ ‘ The thunderstorm_to which these lines refer occurred on 
the 13th June. Ifhave)seen among the mountains of Chimari 
several more terrific,T)ut none more beautiful.” 

1. Contrasted lake : an awkward phrase. The meaning, 
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however, is quite clear. The poet contrasts the calm of the 
lake with the stormy social world he has left behind. 

Leman : Lake of Geneva. Pron. li'man. 

5. This quiet sail : with Shelley. This quiet trip on the 
lake soothes the restlessness of his mind. He had just left 
England after the separation from his wife. 

8. reproved : I am rebuked for ever having loved the sea 
with its ceaseless roar. 

n. dusk, yet clear, etc.: viewed in the rich, mellow light 
of the evening everything appears to be in a haze, and the 
outlines of things are blurred. 

13. Jura : an elevated plateau of Eastern France. This 
range of hills, in parts over 5000 feet high, lies to the west of 
the lake. So that after sunset it would appear “ darkened ” 
in contrast to the background of the glow of the setting sun. 

16. fresh with childhood : yet in the infancy of their 
growth. 

18. carol : joyous song. Cf. Christmas carols ( = hymns). 

19. He : the grasshopper, whose life is imagined to be free 
from care, like a child’s. 

23. A beautiful line, partaking of the mysticism of Shelley. 

27. Byron’s MS. has the following variant of this line : 

Deep into Nature’s breast the existence which they lose, 

which, though not quite so poetic, is at least clearer. 

28-36. The influence of the stars on our life, and our 
ambition to rival those heavenly bodies in " Fortune, Fame, 
Power, Life ”, is here alluded to. 

32. o’erleap their mortal state : forget that we are human 
beings with limited powers. For overleap in this sense see 
Macbeth, 1. vii. 25-28 : 

I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'er-leaps itself, 

And falls on the other. 

36. fortune — fame, etc.: have often been symbolised as 
stars. It would be a common figure of speech to say, ‘ * the star 
of his fortune hath set ”. Byron, speaking of Napoleon, said : 

Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 

... .. Canto hi. 38-9. 

or, speaking of himself: 

And the star of my fate has declined. 

To Augusta. 
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A star as a symbol of power is alluded to in Numbers xxiv. 17 : 
“ There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall 
rise out of Israel”. See Wordsworth’s Ode ( Intimations of 
Immortality) for the similitude to life (St. 5). 

38. breathless : cf. Wordsworth, Nutting, 21-23 : 

A little while I stood. 

Breathing with such suppression of the heart 
As Joy delights in. 

And for a similar description of a calm see Wordsworth’s 
sonnet beginning : 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration. 

A careful student of Wordsworth and Shelley will notice many 
affinities between this poem and some of their characteristic 
work. 

44-45. A sense of something vague and undefinable that 
creates and upholds all forms of life and matter. For the 
differences between Byron and Wordsworth on this point see 
Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey [for a quotation relevant to the 
point see end of notes to Frost at Midnight ]. Byron repre¬ 
sents Nature as embodying in herself the Creator and Defender, 
while in Wordsworth ‘ ‘ the sense of something far more 
deeply interfus’d ” springs from the consciousness and re¬ 
ceptivity of the poet l\imself. This strain in Byron’s worship 
of nature we owe not to the influence of Wordsworth alone. 
As a boy he had watched the Highland ranges and the Malverns, 
and formed the nucleus of this religion of nature., But it is 
seldom that Byron detaches himself from the real world which 
was his sphere to make this excursion into the elemental 
depths of nature. But for a time at least he escapes from the 
restraints imposed by the body, though not in the Words¬ 
worthian manner already alluded to : 

When elements to elements conform. 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see less dazzling but more warm ? 

The bodiless thought ? The spirit of each spot ? 

Of which even now, I share at times the immortal lot ? 

This is not the underlying thought of Tintern Abbey, where 
the poet, in a trance, has a vision of the immanent Spirit of 
the Universe. 
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47 least alone : for a similar idea, compare Hazlitt On 
Going a Journey : "lam then never less alone than when 

alone.” , , T . 

4 o. purifies from self : feel a part of the Infinite. 

52. Cytherea’s zone: Cytherea (Aphrodite), the goddess 

of love, was possessed of a girdle that attracted love to the 

wearer. As this girdle endowed Cytherea with a magical 

power of attraction, similarly the manifestation of the Infinite 

and the Eternal in nature “ binds all things with beauty , 

and endows with a supernatural power which even death 


cannot overcome. 

54. substantial : real. 

55. the early Persians : the Zoroastrians, who worshipped 
fire and sun, loved to hold their religious ceremonies on 
mountain-tops or elevated land. 

" It is to be recollected that the most beautiful and im¬ 


pressive doctrines of the divine bounder of Christianity were 
delivered, not in the Temple, but on the Mount. Byron. 

60. Uprear’d of human hands : connect with shrines, 1 . 59- 

67. in woman : a French critic of Byron remarks : A 
comparison which could hardly occur except to Byron.” lo 
realise the full force of this simile, Indian readers have to 
remember that women in the West do not generally have a 
" dark eye 

69. live thunder : compare live coal. 

71. misty shroud : her pall of mist. For the possessive 
use of the adjective see note to 1. 6. 

Sir Walter Scott regarded this as one of the most beautiful 
passages of the poem. “ The fierce and far delight of a 
thunderstorm is described in verse almost as vivid as its 
lightnings ... a picture of sublime terror, yet of enjoyment, 
often attempted, but never so well brought out in poetry.” 

83. Obviously suggested by the famous passage in 
Coleridge’s Christabel, ii. 408-426. Only the point of the 
simile is reversed. Coleridge compares “ lovers who have 
parted ” to cliffs which have been rent asunder. Here is a 
part of the passage : 


They [the parted friends] stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once had been. 
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84. mining : reaching as far as the deep bottom of the 
river, as hate reaches the very bottom of their loves and 
intervenes between them. 

87. fond : foolish. The perversion of excessive love is 
jealousy. 

90. war within, etc.: connect with 1. 88 : departed, leaving 
them to wage war, etc. 

94. hand to hand : from mountain-top to mountain-top. 
The poet views the storms as separate corporeal beings, who 
play with thunderbolts and lightning as jugglers do with balls. 

99. lurk’d : lay concealed at the bottom. 

104. knoll : “ There are numerous instances of the use of 
knoll as an alternative form of the verb to knell; but Byron 
seems in this passage to be the authority for knoll as a sub¬ 
stantive.”—E. H. Coleridge. 

Knoll : ring or echo. 

1 06. ye : Shakespeare keeps up the historically correct 
distinction between you and ye. Ye is the nominative second 
person plural, in the oblique cases only you being correctly 
used. But this unscholarly licence is not peculiar to Byron 
alone. 

109-117. Notice the violence of language and the bitterness 
of recollection which seem to break through all restraint, and 
seek to express the whole nature of the poet in a fierce 
outburst of poetic language. 

There is an element of theatricality in this outburst. 
Byron is not as genuine and sincere in his lyric moods as, say, 
Wordsworth or Shelley. 

no. wreak : what does wreak mean here ? 

116. live and die unheard : cf. Milton, On his Blindness, 3 : 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless. . . . 

























PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


(1) 1792-1811. Percy Bysshe Shelley, one of the fore¬ 
most of English .lyrical poets, was born August 4, 1792, at 
Field Place, near Horsham, Sussex. He was the son of Sir 
Timothy, a rich baronet of ordinary education. He always 
understood but imperfectly his poet-son, who was a boy of 
much sensibility, quick imagination, generous heart, and a 
refined type of beauty, blue-eyed and golden-haired. He was 
sent to school at Isleworth and Eton, where he made good 
progress in classics, listened with delight to lectures on natural 
science, and recklessly dabbled in chemical experiments. He 
was subjected to much rough handling from his schoolfellows, 
and early formed a deep-rooted hatred against all kinds of 
tyranny. In 1810 he entered University College, Oxford, but 
his stay there was cut short by his expulsion on the publication 
of a pamphlet by him. His sceptical spirit, desiring satis¬ 
faction in rigid logic, expressed itself in The Necessity of 
Atheism, which the authorities of the day did not consider the 
best kind of literature for an undergraduate to produce. 

(2) 1811-1818. Differences with his father were rendered 
acute by this expulsion from Oxford. With his friend Hogg, 
who had shared the expulsion with him, he lived in London. 
In the following year he married Harriet Westbrook, the pretty 
and lively daughter of a retired inn-keeper. The breach with 
his father was now permanent. The old baronet could have 
tolerated, and even financed, the peccadilloes of his son if he 
had kept up appearances and followed the conventions of 
his rank and station. The next three years were passed in 
wandering about from place to place, in Ireland, Wales, the 
Lake District, and other parts of Great Britain. His revolu¬ 
tionary ardour and metaphysical interest were running high. 
He had entered into a correspondence with Godwin ; he went 
to Ireland to help the people in their fight for freedom, both 
by writing and public speaking. He settled first at Lynmouth, 
then in Wales, and in 1813 shifted to London to be near 
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Godwin, whose personal acquaintance he had by now made. 
Queen Mab— rhetorical, revolutionary, anti-religious, and 
poetically immature—was published now for private circula¬ 
tion. In July 1814 he separated from his wife on grounds 
not clearly known to this day. The only issue of the marriage 
was a daughter, Ianthe, who was born in June 1813, and a son, 
Charles, born 1814. 

But by this time Shelley had become enamoured of Mary, 
daughter of Godwin. She was an educated young lady, with 
a vigorous mind and character. She shared many of the 
views of Shelley, and was on the whole a fit companion and 
helpmate for the poet, who must have remained an inexplicable 
enigma to the pretty but unimaginative Harriet. In January 
1815, by arrangement with his father, Shelley obtained an 
income of one thousand pounds a year. They were now living 
on the Continent, and Shelley had already published Alastor, 
the first remarkable poem that gave evidence of real poetic 
power. On the shores of the Lake of Geneva Byron and 
Shelley met, a nd in the Hymn to Intellec tual Beaut y w e Lave 
.a-xecord-^f-the event. In December 1816 Harriet had been 
found drowned in the Serpentine. Shelley received a great 
shock, but married Mary, and applied for the possession of 
his children. The suit was decided against him on the ground 
that his opinions disqualified him for bringing up his children. 

The Revolt of Islam belongs to this period. 

(3) 1818-1822. In the spring of 1818 there were serious 
fears of pulmonary disease, and in April 1818 Shelley left for 
Italy. Rosalind and Helen, translation of Plato’s Symposium, 
and the first act of his great lyrical drama, Prometheus Un¬ 
bound, were written in this year. The poet journeyed to 
Rome, Naples, Leghorn, and Florence, busy in composing 
some of his best known work ; his tragedy The Cenci, The 
Mask of Anarchy, a poetical appeal on the “ Peterloo ” affair ; 
a satire on Wordsworth called Peter Bell the Third, a number 
of lyrics, among them the Ode to the West Wind. In 1820 he 
settled down at Pisa, and in the following two years lie com¬ 
posed the charming poetical Letter to Maria Gisborne, which 
reveals to us the lighter and boyish side of his nature ; the 
brilliant fantasy of The Witch of Atlas and the Epipsychidion, 
which is more a homage to ideal womanhood than a poem 
addressed to any individual woman. The elegy Adonais soon 
followed at the death of Keats, and is, perhaps, his most 
finished piece of art. His last great poem, The Triumph of 

S 
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Life, shows his genius developing into that of a great allegorical 
poet who might have rivalled Spenser. The last days of his 
life were spent in the cheerful company of Williams, his wife, 
Trelawney, and Hunt. Shelley was in the best of spirits, and 
his old poetic enthusiasm was reviving within him. However, 
on Monday, July 8, 1822, Shelley and Williams left Leghorn 
by sea, and the schooner was lost in a sudden storm. The 
bodies, washed up near Viareggio (July 19), were consumed 
by fire. The ashes of Shelley were placed in a casket and 
interred in the Protestant burial-ground at Rome. 


Shelley is still a living force, because through the body of 
liis poetic work still burns the prophetic fire that inspired it. 
He was an idealist who dared hope, howsoever extravagantly 
in the opinion of some, that there was a future for mankind, 
when Evil, Tyranny, Lust, and the whole satanic crew will be 
annihilated ; when Love, Freedom, and Beauty alone will 
survive to reign supreme among men. His poems, whether 
lyrical, dramatic, or political, are all unified by this ultimate 
hope in the regeneration of mankind. So perfect and sincere 
was his conviction that his life, from his childhood onwards, is 
dedicated to the service of man. If not in action, at least in 
his poetry, he strove to realise this high ideal. Even nature 
shared man’s destiny in his thoughts. The sky and the sea, 
winds, rainbow, and clouds, the sun, the stars, and the other 


elemental forces that impel them occupied his thoughts, and 
coloured his conception of Beauty, Love, and Freedom. As 
these virtues gain control of man’s aptions he moves towards 
perfection and unity with nature. 

But the intellect of Shelley is so subtle, and the sway of 
his emotions so unchecked by any inward conflict, that he 
becomes entirely a creature of mood and impulse; and often 
his voice becomes shrill and inarticulate when he is so trans¬ 


ported away from his own self, soaring on the wings of fancy. 
He attempts to guide his readers through the intricate paths 
of his metaphysics, or to lure them with the ever-changing 
imagery of his preposterous dreams, but they lag painfully 
behind, as he speaks to them in a language that is scarcely 
intelligible, because it is a thin, insubstantial melody, with 
very little meaning. His hold on the common details of 
objective reality is as weak as his consciousness of its vaster, 
sublimer effects is acute, with the result that his mind habitu- 
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ally escapes from the earth to dwell in ethereal regions, where 
the Infinite is the only existence. 

But wherever he is, he is always inspired. In all his 
utterances his mind, imagination, and the emotional self are 
all working together at the highest pitch of sensibility. His 
imagination is quick, impatient of delay ; it is working at a 
white heat, throwing out images in a wild or sweet profusion 
which he has seldom the leisure to arrange : his expression is 
the first and most direct attempt to invest his thoughts with 
words. But even in these hurried moments he is more musical, 
and his diction purer and more select than that of other poets 
of his age—with the single exception, perhaps, of Coleridge. 
All his poetic material is the produce of this quick process, and 
thus even the most controversial of his political pamphlets 
escapes being didactic, because it is the sincere, passionate, 
unpremeditated expression of his creed. 

It is this habit of his mind, or the quality of his imagination, 
that makes him, in some respects at least, an imperfect artist. 
It is seldom that his work reveals the structural unity attained 
by him in the Ode to the West Wind or Adonais. As a general 
rule he is too much in a haste to finish what he has begun. 
There is sometimes incoherence in thought, carelessness in the 
choice of words, and generally a want of narrative force. 
Whatever of perfection is there is often natural; that Shelley 
could with great advantage become a conscious artist when he 
chose, no student of The Cenci will deny. But it is only in 
the best of his work that he attends both to the form and the 
matter. His diction is sometimes chaste, select, and simple, 
such as that of a well-disciplined scholar ; but more often it 
tends to be profuse, indiscriminate in its delight in sound and 
imagery, and insubstantial, because it connotes nothing that 
is real, tangible, or objective. 


The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty 

This poem was probably written in Switzerland in the 
summer of 1816, when Byron and Shelley were travelling 
together. It was published in Hunt’s Examiner in 1817. 

The Hymn marks an important stage in the development 
of Shelley’s creed. It is an early, and somewhat premature, 
attempt to generalise into a theory the personal feelings of 
the poet. He has been emancipated by a vision of Beauty • 
the realisation has come to him intuitively in search of moral 
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truth ; it has given him deep, though transient happiness. 
He naturally extends this reasoning to the rest of his fellow- 
men, and concludes that they too can work their salvation 
through beauty. In the Hymn he expresses for the first time 
his conviction that mankind can be brought into contact with 
moral truth through a sense of the beautiful, perceived by the 
mind as well as by the body. So that Keats’ “ Beauty is 
Truth, Truth Beauty ” becomes a living and inspiring ideal 
of life for Shelley. 

St. i. The mysterious, unseen, but omnipresent Power, 
which manifests itself in all the beautiful aspects of Nature. 

2. Floats: a word very extensively used by Shelley. 
Generally in the sense of hovering before the eye or mind. 

3. various : variegated. 

5. piny : pine-covered ; the poet’s favourite tree. 

shower : verb, connect with moonbeams. 

10. Note Shelley’s fondness for exquisite, evanescent music, 
that dies, leaving behind it a regret and a sense of loss. 

St. ii. Beauty consecrates not only Nature, but even Man, 
as his thought or form is submerged into it. But in the very 
hour of its appeal it vanishes. None may bid it stay, to enliven 
“ this dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ”. 

But is this mutability especial to Beauty ? Is not every 
universal law on which man builds his faith, mutable ? There 
is no answer possible to the co-existence of love and hate, 
despondency and hope, birth and death. 

20. Why should the beautiful and the virtuous be so un¬ 
certain and transient ? 

21-23. Why should the earth be made dark and miserable 
by the endless chain of birth and death, fear and hope {dream) ? 

St. iii. No philosopher, as no poet, has ever found an answer 
to these questions. 

25. All the light on moral truths vouchsafed to man can 
be had from this world alone. There is no revelation from a 
world beyond. 

28. their vain endeavour : the useless efforts of philosophers 
to find a solution of these problems. 

30. All religions, in the opinion of Shelley, are “ frail 
spells ”, ineffectual incantations that cannot separate doubt, 
chance, and mutability from the destiny of man. If there is 
any peace or joy to be had in this fitful fever of life, it is through 
the contemplation of the Beautiful. 

34. still instrument : compare A lastor, 41 : 
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. . . that serenely now 
And moveless, as a long-forgotten lyre 
Suspended in the solitary dome 
Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 

I wait thy breath, Great Parent, . . . 

St. iv. Love of humanity, Hope for its future, and Self¬ 
esteem for ourselves come and go. If the power of which 
they are the manifestation could take firm state within the 
heart of man, we would be immortal and happy for ever. 

[Shelley is not sure of what he advocates. He has a 
constant dread that somehow this glorious train of Beauty 
Hope, Love, and Self-esteem—will not take its firm state in 
the heart of man. If his fears come true, Death and Life 
will indeed be a reality, and Eternity only a myth.] 

37. uncertain : we do not know when Love, Hope, etc., 
may manifest themselves. 

40. awful: Shelley uses it constantly in the sense of 
majestic, inspiring fear by its beautiful or sublime aspect. 

2 * 42. The union of two loving souls brought about by a 

mutual recognition of the Beautiful. 

■ wax and wane : increase and decrease. 

*45. Just as darkness throws the diminishing light of a 
dying flame into relief. 

Notice the similes of Shelley. They are sometimes as 
difficult to understand as the idea which they seek to illustrate. 
Sometimes they compare the definite and known with the 
metaphysical or imaginative unknown. 

46. Depart not : because the mind even of Shelley may 
be reluctant to give up all hopes of immortality in the 
pursuit of a mysterious Power that might desert us at the 
grave. 

St. v. As a boy he has sought communion with the spirits 
of the other world. He has tried to believe in the current 
dogmas of religion, but rejected them with bitter feelings as 
unsatisfactory. Then with a flash, in the vacant mood, he 
saw Beauty, and clasped his hands in ecstasy. 

49 - yet a boy: at Eton he made the acquaintance of a 
Dr. Lind, physician and surgeon, who, like Shelley, was fond 
of violent chemical experiments. Dr. Lind was also interested 
in magic. 

There are frequent references in Shelley’s poetry to his 
boyhood. Like Wordsworth, Shelley seems to have early 
realised the potent influences of nature. This, from the 
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Dedication to The Revolt of Islam, published a year later, 
furnishes an excellent parallel to this stanza : 

I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit's sleep : a fresh May-dawn it was. 

When I walked forth on the glittering grass, 

And wept, I knew not why ; until there rose 
From the near schoolroom, voices, that, alas ! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes— 

•••••••#• 

And then I clasped my hands and looked around— 

• •••••••• 

So, without shame I spake, “ I will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power, for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 

Without reproach or check.” I then controlled 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and cold. 

52. high talk : serious talk. 

53. poisonous names : at this period of his life Shelley was 
a bitter atheist; he regarded everything connected with 
religion as poisonous. 

54. I was not heard : the Powers of the universe he had 
been taught to invoke did not heed his prayers for a com¬ 
munion with them. He had tried to believe, and been thrust 
back. 

56. winds are wooing : in the spring-time, when birds 
and blossoms come. See " a fresh May-dawn ” in the quota¬ 
tion appended to 1. 48. 

St. vi. He has striven to stem the tide of tyranny. He has 
not forgotten the ecstasy of his own first vision of Beauty, 
and therefore he has mixed his joy with the hope that a similar 
vision vouchsafed to every one will save mankind from its 
dark slavery. 

65. Each from his voiceless grave : to bear testimony to 
his efforts to “be wise, and just, and free, and mild ”, to 
effectively check or reproach the tyrants. 

This forms the “ logical climax ” of the poem. 

65-68. How will you paraphrase this passage without 
employing any figures of speech ? 

St. vii. The calm that comes with the settling of youthful 
doubts is lacking. But with the growth of time, in his maturer 
years, the power of Beauty may communicate its own loveli¬ 
ness and calm to him. For has he not fallen completely 
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under the spell of this “awful loveliness” to fear himself, 

and love all human kind ? 

72-73. Cf. Wordsworth, Immortality Ode, st. xi. 

79. truth of nature : with the certainty and conviction of 
a law of nature. 

80. onward life : life in the years to come. 


The World’s Great Age begins Anew 

This is the last chorus in Hellas, written in 1821, m_ 

moment of enthusiasm i nspired bv .the.suc.Cfi 5 .sful.^Revolution 


“ Hellas was among the last of his compositions, and is 
among the most beautiful. The choruses are singularly 
imaginative, and melodious in their versification. There are 
some stanzas that beautifully exemplify Shelley’s peculiar 
style. . . . 

“ The conclusion of the last chorus is among the most 
// beautiful of his lyrics. The imagery is distinct and majestic ; 
the prophecy, such as poets love to depend upon, the Regenera¬ 
tion of Mankind,—and the Regeneration reflecting back 
splendour on the foregone time, from which it inherits so much 
intellectual wealth, and memory of past virtuous deeds, as 
must render th& possession of happiness and peace of tenfold 
value.”— Mrs. Shelley. 

Shelley’s own note runs as follows : 

The final chorus is indistinct and obscure, as the event 
of the living drama whose arrival it foretells. Prophecies 
.j of wars and rumours of wars, etc., may safely be made by 
poet or prophet in any age, but t o an ticipate, however 
darkly, a period of regeneration and EappulCSS, lSTaTmofe 
hazardous 'exercise of the faculty which bards, possess or 
Teign” . 

.ve fir? : the golden age, when Truth, Virtue, and 
Innocence reigned supreme. 

4. weeds : what is the restricted modem usage of the 
word ? 

5 - faiths and empires : religious faiths and political empires, 
both equally subjects of adverse reflection by Shelley. 

6. Like wrecks of a dissolving dream: what is the point 
of the simile ? See note on the Hymn, 1 . 10. 

7 - Hellas : Greece. 

8. serener : implied comparison with the present. 
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9. Peneus : the principal river in Thessaly, Greece ; the 
modern Salembria. 

10. What is the exact meaning of against here ? 

11 . Tempes : a valley in eastern Thessaly, Greece, deeply 
cleft between Olympus on the north and Ossa on the south. 
It has been celebrated from ancient times for its beauty. 

12. Cyclads : a name given to certain islands of the 
TEgean Sea. 

sunnier deep : sea lighted by the sun. 

13. Argo: in Greek legend the ship that conveyed the 
Argonauts to Colchis to carry off the Golden Fleece. The 
expedition took place not long after the Trojan War. 

15- Orpheus : in Greek legend, a son of Apollo or the 
Thracian river god, and the husband of Eurydice. whom he 
won back from the king of Hades (Hell) with his sweet lyre, 
which had the power of charming animate and inanimate 
things. He perished, having been torn to pieces by infuriated 
Thracian mamads. 

17. Ulysses (Greek, Odysseus) : in Greek legend a king of 
Ithaca, one of the chief heroes of the Trojan War. He is 
especially famous for his wanderings and exploits on the return 
voyage home, which form the subject of Homer’s famous epic, 
the Odyssey. See Tennyson’s poem on the subject. 

18. Calypso : a nymph living in the island of Ogygia who 
fascinated Ulysses, and detained him for seven years. She 
promised him perpetual youth and immortality if he would 
remain with her. 

19 - the tale of Troy : Homer’s Iliad deals with the wars of 
Troy between the Greeks and the Trojans. 

20. Death’s scroll : if bloodshed and murder must be rife 
on earth. 

21. Laian rage : the rage of Laius, father of Oedipus. He 
was told by an oracle that he was destined to perish by the 
hands of his own son. Accordingly, at the birth of his son, 
they pierced his feet, bound them together, and exposed the 
child on Mount Cithaeron. 

23. Sphinx : a winged monster of Thebes (see below), 
represented as having a woman’s head and a lion’s body. She 
proposed a riddle to the Thebans, killed all who could not 
guess it, and finally, when Oedipus solved it, she threw 
herself from the rock on which she sat and died. 

24. Theban : belonging or pertaining to Thebes, a province 
of Greece. 
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25. Athens : capital of Greece ; the seat of ancient learning, 
philosophy, and culture. 

29. if nought so bright may live : allusion to the ev anescence 
of beauty. See the Hymn. 

29-30. And leave : to remoter times a legacy of the best 

the world can have, or heaven grant. 

31-34. Saturn and Love : their long repose. Shelley him¬ 
self explains the allusion as follows : 

“ Satur n and I.ove were among - or 

imaginary sta te of innocen ce and happjness. All those who 
fell, or the gods'of Greece, Asia, and Egypt; the One who rose, 
or Jesus Christ, at whose appearance the idols of the Pagan 
world were amerced of their worship ; and the many un¬ 
subdued, or the monstrous objects of the idolatry of China, 
India, the Antarctic Islands, and the native tribes of America, 
certainly have reigned over the understandings of men in 
conjunction, or in succession, during periods in which all we 
know of evil has been in a state of portentous, and until the 
revival of learning and the arts, perpetually increasing, 
activity.” 

35. their altar dowers : sacrifices in gold or of animals 
will no longer be offered at their altars. Instead, only prayer 
and flowers, as a symbol of the dedication of the spirit to the 
worship of God. 


OZYMANDIAS 

This powerful sonnet was written in 1817. Technically it 
is not flawless, but otherwise direct and simple in expression. 
The form of the sonnet, with its restrictions, is not suited to 
the genius of Shelley ; but in this poem his imagination 
beautifully submits to them, and works in an exalted and 
suggestive mood. 

1. antique land : Egypt. 

2. Two vast and trunkless legs of stone : by no means an 
uncommon sight in Egypt; broken and half-buried statues of 
an enormous size remind a traveller of the ancient glory of 
the kings of Egypt. 

4 - visage : face ; poetic only. 

6. read: understood. See note, 0 , Brignall Banks, 1 . 17. 

7 - Which yet survive : the expression of the king’s face, 
with its contemptuous look, survives both the sculptor (who 
fixed the expression in stone) and the king (who possessed it). 
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8. mocked : imitated. Shelley often uses the word in this 
sense. Cf. Prometheus Unbound : 


And human hands first mimicked and then mocked, 

With moulded limbs more lovely than its own, 

The human form, till marble grew divine. 

9 - My name is Ozymandias : Ozymandias is the Greek 
form of an Egyptian name. The king is supposed to have 
flourished about 2100 b.c. He was the first soldier king of 
Egypt who invaded Asia. 

The inscription is not real. It is too poetic to be so. 
Besides, if real, it would have been in hieroglyphics, the key 
of which was not found till 1822. 


11. and despair : 

I am. 


because you can never be as mighty as 


12- 14. Notice how fine and suggestive these lines are. 

13- colossal wreck : a huge, monstrous wreck. Reference 
is to the famous Colossus of Rhodes, which was popularly sup¬ 
posed to bestride the harbour, so that ships could pass under 
its legs. It was a representation of the Rhodian sun-god Helias, 
and- was made by Chares of Lindus, who lived about 290-280 
b.c. The statue was made to commemorate the successful 
defence of Rhodes against Demetrius Poliorcetes in 304 b.c. 


Odf. to the West Wind 

This poem was published with Prometheus Unbound in 
1820. As Shelley tells us in a note, it “ was conceived and 
chiefly written in a wood that skirts the Arno, near Florence, 
and on a day when that tempestuous wind, whose temperature 
is at once mild and animating, was collecting the vapours that 
pour down the autumnal rains. They began, as I foresaw, at 
sunset with a violent tempest of hail and rain, attended by 
that magnificent thunder and lightning peculiar to the Cisalpine 
regions.” 

It is certainly one of the greatest of Shelley’s lyrics. His 
peculiar gifts as a singer are seldom exhibited to better 
advantage. There is not only that music which we generally 
associate with the work of Shelley, and which springs from a 
perfect union of natural but carefully selected speech with 
passion and feeling, but there is also that unity of structure 
which he seldom achieves in his longer pieces. The poem 
opens as we feel the wild west wind, destroyer and preserver, 
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hurry on its way unchecked. We see it develop as we follow the 
wind on its course through the air, “ even from the dim verge 
of the horizon to the zenith’s height ”, or see it lash into fury 
the blue Mediterranean. The climax is reached when the 
poet invokes its aid to carry him away from “ the heavy 
weight of hours ”, so that he may become one with it, rekindle 
his song, and scatter them wide among the hearts of men. 

The poem is divided into five verses of fourteen lines each. 
The metre is terza-rima or chain-rhyme, by which the stanza 
is divided into inter-rhyming groups of three lines each. The 
last two lines form a couplet, and serve as a refrain. 

1. thou breath, etc.: the omnipresent spirit of Autumn. 

3. See how the point of the simile is obviously inverted. 
The wind is compared to the enchanter, yet the wind is in¬ 
visible, while the enchanter is not so. Again the ghosts are 
compared to the dead leaves. Where lies the similitude then ? 
Cf. Shelley’s Sensitive Plant: 


And the leaves, brown, yellow, and grey, and red, 

And white with the whiteness of what is dead. 

Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind passed. 

4. Connect with leaves dead in 1 . 2. 

6. chariotest: conveyest. The word is seldom used as a 
verb. 

7 - winged seed : a botanical fact. Seeds are often provided 
with light wings, so that they may easily be carried from one 
place to another. The seed of ak (Calotropis prosera ), for 
instance: 

Have you beheld a tuft of winged seed 
That from the dandelion’s naked stalk 
Mounted aloft. 

Wordsworth. 


9. azure sister ol the spring : a very happy phrase, descrip¬ 
tive of the light winds and blue skies of spring. 

10. clarion : a shrill, narrow-tubed trumpet, formerly 
used in war to arouse soldiers in an emergency. Spring's 

clarion : because with the advent of spring nature wakes to 
a new life. 


I0 ‘ 12 - The prose order of these lines is as follows : “ and 
(shall) fill plain and hill with living hues and odours 

II * The shepherd takes his flock from the sheepfold to 
e pasture ground. The winds of spring drive the buds out 
of the seeds in which they are shut into the open air. 
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14. Destroyer and preserver : 

Thou tremblest on high for thy power; 

But where is Vishnoo at this hour, 

But where is Seeva’s eye ? 

Is the Destroyer blind ? 

Is the Preserver careless for mankind ? 

Southey, Curse of Kehama . 

Was Shelley acquainted with this poem of Southey’s ? And 
is he conscious of these two epithets being used in Hindu 
mythology ? 

17. tangled boughs of the trees in heaven and ocean, or 
(2) tangled boughs of a tree whose roots are in the ocean and 
the branches in the sky; or, very probably, the sky and the 
sea are themselves regarded as trees, and the clouds the dead 
leaves shed by them. 

18. angel : literally, a messenger, as here. 

19. airy surge : the waves of air. 

21. Maenad, or Bacchante: women attendant upon Bacchus, 
the god of wine. They moved about in groups, in a state of 
wild intoxication. 

23. dirge : reference to the mournful rustling of the wind 
through the leafless branches of the trees. 

24. closing night : a phrase independent of the dying year. 
Simply = night closing in upon the world. 

27. solid atmosphere : intentional paradox to emphasise 
the opaque darkness of this night, roofed over with thick 
masses of clouds. 

32. pumice : formed by lava from Mt. Vesuvius. The 
whole of this district is volcanic. 

Baiae’s bay : on the western coast of Italy, between Ostia 
and Naples. 

33. And saw: connect with " the blue Mediterranean”, 
1. 30, personified. 

34. Quivering : i.e. the reflection quivering. 

wave’s intenser day : there is a peculiar light that plays 
upon objects seen in or through clear water. 

36. So sweet, the sense, etc.: compare Shelley’s Epi- 

psychidion : 

And from them moss violets and jonquils peep, 

And dart their arrowy odour through the brain 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain. 

39. oozy : moist (woods under the sea). 
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ao sanless foliage of the ocean : because sea-plants, how- 
evefmoS on thelts.de, are without sap inside. They have 

a d ?i ^Imowthy voice : the phenomenon alluded to here ' ‘ is 
welfkn^to naturalists. The vegetation at the bottom o 
the sea, of rivers, and of lakes sympathises with that of the 
land in the change of seasons, and is consequently influenced 
by the winds which announce it."— Shelley. 

' grey with fear: see Prisoner of Chillon, 11 . 1-4- 
42. despoil themselves : shed their leaves. 

46. impulse : the impelling force. 

only : less free than only thou. 

si Scarce seemed a vision : seemed a possibility. 

Striven: compare the Biblical phrase “to wrestle for a 

blessing ”. 

53 " 54 - Compare the Indian Serenade (Shelley) . 

Oh, lift me from the grass ! 

I die 1 1 faint! I fail! 

55-56. Another well-known description of Shelley is in his 


A lastor : 

A pard-like spirit beautiful and swift . . . 
A love in desolation masked ; a Power 
Girt round with weakness. 


57. Even as the forest is thy lyre. 

58. Compare Macbeth, v. iii. 23 : 

I have lived long enough : my way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 


60. Compare Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode, 11 . 196-199. 

61. Sweet though in sadness: compare Shelley's Skylark : 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs arc those that tell of saddest thought. 

62. Be thou me : not correct grammar, perhaps, but how 
powerful. 
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JOHN KEATS 

(I ) !795-1817. John Keats was born on October 3*. 
1795 He was the son of a livery-stable keeper in London, 
and went to school in Enfield, where he learnt some Latin and 
acquired an interest in the mythologies of Greece and Rome. 
His father died in 1804, leaving his widow and children a 
moderate income. In 1811 the poet was apprenticed to a 
surgeon at Edmonton. During 1815-1817 he continued his 
studies at the London hospitals. He was called " the proud 
Keats ” by his fellow medical students because he fancied 
himself a poet, and considered himself born to a calling 
higher and nobler than that of medicine. He finally with¬ 
drew himself from his medical studies to devote all his energies 
to poetry. By this time he had made the acquaintance of 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Godwin, and Charles 
Cowden Clarke, the constant companion of several years of 
his life in London. It is at the positive assertion of Clarke 
that we learn how Keats' passion for poetry was first stirred 
by a perusal of Spenser’s Faery Queene. His first volume, 
Poems, was issued ni 1817. It is coloured throughout by the 
sentimental tone of the eighteenth century, and contains many 
mannerisms borrowed from Hunt. Though there is occasional 
good work in this volume, and the famous—almost hackneyed 
—sonnet, On First looking into Chapman’s Homer, belongs 
to this period. 

(2) 1817-1821. Under the influence of Leigh Hunt, and 
with the zealous friendship of Clarke, Keats now settled down 
to a life of letters. In 1818 appeared Endymion, warmly 
welcomed by his friends and savagely attacked by the Black¬ 
wood and the Quarterly, with cruel sneers at the low social 
extraction of Keats. The poem is Elizabethan and romantic 
in tone. It abounds in over-sensuous pictures, and the diction 
is fanciful. It also suffers from an excessive dwelling upon 
unnecessary detail. But, in spite of its many defects, it is 
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fresh with the first breath of poetry, and has many passages 
of remarkable vividness and great felicity. 

Meanwhile his small patrimony was rapidly shrinking : his 
health was broken after an exposure in a walking tour through 
Scotland, and by devotion in nursing a dying brother. In 
the winter of 1818 he fell passionately in love with Fanny 
Brawne : his failure in love served only to shake him still 
further, and to add to his broken health and downcast spirit. 
His last volume of poems appeared in 1820, and contains 
most of his notable work. Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, Hyperion, and the great Odes are a few out of the 
many that are beyond all praise. The Eve of St. Agnes and 
Hyperion reach the highest level of Keats’ narrative art. 
Lamia, his last and strongest poem, according to Palgrave, 
suffers somewhat from an oriental profusion of sweetness. 
Hyperion, though charged with images of inimitable magnifi¬ 
cence, is fragmentary, without epic unity or interest. The 
dignity, tenderness, and structural unity of his Odes makes 
them one of the most precious of our poetic treasures. 

Keats had long been threatened by consumption, that ran 
in the family. In September 1820 he left England for Italy 
in the company of his friend Severn, the painter, who nursed 
him devotedly till his death at Rome, on February 2*3, 1821. 
He was buried in the old Protestant Cemetery near the pyramid 
of Caius Cestius. 


The poetic achievement of Keats is great, but his genius 
was even greater. The large body of criticism that has 
gathered round the life and poetry of Keats during the last 
fifty years has established the importance of his letters in 
revealing the possibilities of what he might have done if his 
life had been spared a little longer. We see the rapid growth 
of his art from obvious immaturity in Endymion and the 
earlier poems to a fulness of power and mastery of technique 
in the fragmentary Hyperion and the unfinished Eve of St. 
Mark. Comparatively detached from all ordinary interests 
of humanity, except in relation to his art, Keats devoted 
himself to the task of purging away all that was unworthy of 
a great poet. The results achieved by his acute self-criticism 
and lucid intellect in the development of his art convince us 
that he gave up a settled vocation in life for no unworthy aim. 
He set before himself a high ideal of poetry and a strict course 
of self-education. He was not the sentimental weakling 
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snuffed out like a candle by a single gust of adverse criticism, 
as some of the contemporary critics would have us believe. 
He was a man, however young and inexperienced, of undaunted 
courage, who manfully battled against the odds of life and of 
ribald criticism, who profited by his mistakes and by the 
strictures of the bitterest of his foes. His attitude towards 
popular appreciation of his work was that of a noble artist; 

“ I shall ever consider the public as debtors to me for verses : 
not myself to them for admiration, which I can do without 

It is true he started with a peculiar tendency to forget 
himself in the enjoyment of the sensuous luxury of beauteous 
forms, colours, and sounds. But at no period of his brief 
poetic life did he confuse the ultimate spiritual and intellectual 
spirit of Beauty with its outward form. The danger lay in 
his conception of “ the poetic character ” as we find it enunci¬ 
ated in a letter of 1818 : 

“ It [the poetic character] is not itself—it has no self—it 
is everything and nothing—it has no character—it enjoys 
light and shade—it lives in gusts, be it foul or fair, high or 
low, rich or poor, mean or elevated—it has as much delight 
in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen. What shocks the virtuous 
philosopher delights the chameleon poet. It does no harm 
from its relish for the dark side of things, any more than from 
its taste for the bright side, because they both end in specula¬ 
tion. A poet is the most unpoetical of anything in existence, 
because he has no identity ; because he is continually in and 
filling some other body. The sun, the moon, and men and 
women, who are creatures of impulse, are unpoetical, and have 
about them an unchangeable attribute ; the poet has none, 
no identity—he is certainly the most unpoetical of God’s 
creatures.” 

But he soon realised the implications of this creed in the 
essential unity of art and nature, of beauty and truth, over 
and above the mere surrender to outward forms. His poems 
aim at establishing the oneness of natural, artistic, and moral 
beauty. As time went on sorrow and pain, grief and tribula¬ 
tion gave him a similar insight into the depths of human 
nature. So that what he had said about Beauty being a 
thing of joy for ever he could so modify as to believe that 
* sorrow and pain make beauty more beautiful than beauty’s 
self J 

He was richly endowed with the nature and temperament 
of the artist, but he was not unmindful of the deeper truths of 

T 


I 
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the moral life of man, which he vaguely calls “ philosophy 
In the bitterness of his heart he makes a gibe at her in Lamia, 
but elsewhere his muse, in spite of its love for the sensuous, 
is always in the pursuit of the “ philosophic This point 
has been laboured to this extent because Keats has often been 
taken at his own modest valuation, and all his poetry vaguely 
condemned as mawkish. It will be well to repeat with Arnold 
that “ Keats’ passion for beauty was no mere sensuous 
passion ”, it was an intellectual and spiritual passion. 

In the nature poetry of Keats, the inspiration came from 
Greek legend and the English country-side. It is the revela¬ 
tion of intimate, simple, primeval beauty in the familiar 
scenes of nature. The imagination of the poet leisurely moves 
from object to object, fondly dwelling on each detail, and with 
great gusto drinking all the beauty and joy—which includes 
pain—of it. There is no conflict, storm, or stress in the nature 
of Keats. Unlike all his contemporary poets, he loves her in 
her calm and peaceful moods. His descriptions of her make 
her out to be so still and soft and silent, eloquent only with 
unheard melodies. That is why they are so full of tenderness 
and pathos. 

Simultaneous with the growth in his art is the growth in 
his style. Under the influence of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
poets he revives their rich poetic diction, and introduces some 
daring coinages of his own. But these neologisms rapidly 
diminish in number, and the borrowed forms are quickly 
assimilated as he gains in efficiency of transmitting his poetic 
sensations, in polishing the individual phrase, in rejecting the 
cumbrous, superfluous, or inappropriate for the one appro¬ 
priate epithet. He is born to be a consummate artist; his 
sureness of touch in the correction of his own verse is un- 
mistakeable. As for the poetic expression of ideas, he is not 
far below Shakespeare. “ No one in English poetry ”, says 
Arnold, " save Shakespeare, has in expression quite the same 
fascinating felicity of Keats, his perfection of loveliness. ' I 
think he said humbly, ' I shall be among the great poets 
after my death He is ; he is with Shakespeare.” 


The Eve of St. Agnes 

This poem was published in 1820. It is one of the romantic 
stories that Keats wrote early in his poetic career. It shows 
the beauties and the faults of his style held in a balance. The 
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story falls short of the later and more mature versification of 
theHyperion period, but the narration of events with all their 
beauty of shape, colour, and sound, is about the best that 
Keate ever achieved. Far from being a defect, the ornate and 
rich style of The Eve of St. Agnes suits the effect that the poet 
wishes to achieve. His object is to convey a senes of intense 
and definite sensations appealing to all the senses in turn. 
The fierce biting cold of a night in mid-winter ; the light and 
sound that attend an evening's festivities indoors ; the rich 
perfume, and the absolute silence of the chamber of Madeline ; 
the beauty of a Gothic window as the moon shines upon and 
through it—these and a few others all steeped in an atmosphere 
of mediaeval romance. But to view the poem simply as a 
narrative studded with these gems of decoration is to misread 
its intention.. It is genuinely lyrical in the expression of a 
poet’s joy in the presence of love, beauty, and magical romance. 
The joy is, for him as for all men, transient, but the conscious¬ 
ness of its transience only renders it dearer to the imagination, 
which lingers on every new phase of it. * 

In style and diction Keats’ success in conveying them to 
the reader is no less remarkable than the slow movement of 
the narrative, and the contrast of one set of sensations with 
another. He selects his words and phrases with the utmost 
care for their richness in music and meaning. He forms his 
phrases " with a glow of colour that is more than Spen¬ 
serian ”. “ Also Spenser’s measure (the nine-line stanza) is 
used, or re-created, and the alexandrines are of noteworthy 


magnificence.” 

“ The Spenserian stanza, with its lingering, overlapping 
rhymes, appealed to Keats’ ruminant nature, if it may be so 
called. Keats, like Jacques, spent his whole life chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancy, and, still more, of sweet and 
bitter sensation. This tendency chiefly accounts for the 
limited range and corresponding depth of his poetry. It 
comes out in nothing more than in his melody, sweet almost to 
excess, . . . yet never palling on the taste like weaker verse, 
always saved from cloying by the poignant intensity he him¬ 
self discerned through ‘ The music yearning like a god in 
pain — Mary Suddard. 

This story is based on a popular superstition connected 
with the Eve of St. Agnes, which falls on January 20. A vigil 
is kept at night, and the feast celebrated on the following day. 
It is' believed that a maiden who performs certain rites arid 
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observes certain forms (detailed by the poet) may be vouch¬ 
safed in a vision a sight of her future husband. 

1. chill: see above. It is the 20th of January. 

2. for all his feathers: for = notwithstanding, in spite of. 
This use of for is frequent. The whole phrase may be read 
as : for all his feathers could do. 

a-cold : the prepositional prefix a- is generally used with 
past participles, on the analogy of which this adjective seems 
to have been formed : 

Poor Tom’s a-cold. 

King Lear, in. iv. 84. 

4. woolly fold: transferred epithet ; it is not the fold that 
is woolly but the flock. 

5. Beadsman : a man who prays for another. Bead or 
bede is derived from O.E. gehed = prayer. As the small round 
pieces in a rosary were used for counting prayers, the trans¬ 
ference of meaning is obvious. 

told : counted. 

7. censer: see note in A Gramtnariati’s Funeral, 1 . 12. 

8. without a death : without a break. 

n. riseth : third person, singular number, present tense; 
used now only in poetry or religious and impassioned prose. 

12. meagre : lean, thin (also used of things in the sense of 
scanty). 

13. degrees : in its literal sense of steps. 

15. purgatorial rails: the statues of the men buried under 
them are shut in by black iron railings, as the soul is shut in 
purgatory. Purgatory is a place where souls departing in 
grace of God have to stay to do expiation for their sins before 
they pass on to final judgement. 

16. dumb orat’ries : knights and ladies represented in 
attitudes of prayer under canopied monuments. 

21. Flatter’d: softened, soothed. Johnson defines flatter 
in this usage, as, to please, to sooth. This sense, he says, is 
“ purely Gallick 

this aged man and poor : for the position of the adjective 
compare Milton, Lycidas, 1 . 6 : 

Sad occasion dear. 

[What special meaning does this abnormal construction convey 
to you ?] 

24. harsh : severe ; rough and unpleasant to the senses. 

28. prelude soft : of the music. 
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30. aloft: on high. 

31. [What is the force of snarling here . ] 

chide: clamour or make noise ; derived from O.E. cxdan, 

to strive, quarrel, or brawl. 

^2 level chambers: compare 1. 190. 

29-36 Note how the poet pauses over every image and 

SO t '"A^dKoscn first for its fidefity to 

fact Fram Keats' real style all approximate banished^ 
in his richly freighted stanzas no stop-gap. no makeshift can 
find place. The verb must express the essential action the 

epithet the essential quality of the object T \ esset ^~' 
that is, distinctive and inmost—characteristic in the faces o 
the angels supporting the cornice is their rapt gaze into 
futurity: the essential character of festival music is, through 
its apparent gaiety, the undertone of sorrow . 

"The music yearning like a God in pain. 

QunnAwn 


Also notice the epithets in 1 . 270 : 

From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon. 

37. argent : literally, silver-bright, gleaming, 
revelry : revellers. See note in The Ancient Manner, 1 . 35. 
40. triumph : a procession in honour of a victory awarded 
to a Roman general; hence any triumphal procession. Com¬ 
pare Milton’s L’ Allegro : 

Where throngs ot knights and barons bold. 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold. 

The brain, new stuff’d, in youth, etc.: had the poet in 
mind the following lines from L' Allegro ? 

And Pomp and Feast and Revelry, 

With mask and antique Pageantry ; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

42. sole-thoughted : with one single thought. 

43. brooded, brood : literally = sit as hen on eggs, therefore 
to reflect deeply over, to meditate on. (Often coupled with 
the idea of sullenness.) 

52. supine : in its literal sense of lying on the back. 

53. require : in its original sense of ask for, pray for. 
Compare Dryden’s translation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, 

1. 9: 

In wars and peace things hurtful we require. 
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55. whim : fancy. [What does the word mean now ?J 

60. tiptoe : excited. Compare Henry V., iv. iii. 41-43 : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a-tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

Also Keats himself: 

I stood tip-toe upon a little hill. 

61. not cool’d, etc.: she was not indifferent because of her 
pride, but because she did not see what was happening round 
her. 

70. Hoodwink’d : in its literal sense of hooded, or covered 
as to the eyes, and hence blinded. [What is the usual sense of 
the word ?] 

faery fancy : her fancy dwelling on visions of romance, 
amort: cf. “ a-cold ”, 1 . 2 above. Mort = dead. Compare 
Taming of the Shrew : 

How fares my Kate ? What, sweeting, all amort. 

71. to: compare 1 . 53, for after require, where the peculiar 
sense of the verb demands it. So here after amort to = dead to. 

lamb : sacred to the saint, and her emblem as well. 

St. ix. Note the dramatic introduction of the lover. 


75. on fire: compare aflame = on flame. 

76. portal doors : the expression is slightly tautological, 
but Keats intends to convey the idea of an elaborately con¬ 
structed doorway, common in baronial housesof the Middle Ages. 

77. Buttress’d from moonlight: a bold expression ; hidden 
from the moonlight in the shadow of a bu ttress.^ 

82. Compare the visit of Romeo’s party fo"fIie house of the 
Capulets in Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, Act 1. Sc. iii. 

go. beldame : old woman. 

94. hall-pillar: “From the words immediately following 
it would seem that Keats uses hall here in the modem accepta¬ 
tion, for a vestibule, not in the mediaeval, for the chief room of 


the house."—H ales. 


95. bland : balmy, mild. 

102. house : family ; a very common use. 

103. whit : in the least. 

105. Gossip : originally a sponsor at one’s baptism (from 
O.E. god-sib, a relation in God) ; hence, familiar acquaintance, 
friend. 

[What is the modern sense, and how is it derived from the 
meanings given above ?1 
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no. Brushing the cobwebs, etc.: note the descriptive 
power of this line. 

111. Well-a-day : an archaic interjection of grief. 

112. moonlight : moonlit. 

113. See Note, 1 . 34. 

116. secret sisterhood: the palls referred to above are 
woven by nuns. 

117. St. Agnes’ wool: the wool from the lambs blessed 
at high mass on St. Agnes' day in the basilican church of Saint 
Agnes in Rome. This wool is used to weave the palls, the 
robes of office granted by the Pope of Rome to archbishops 
in the metropolitan towns of Europe. 

120. a witch’s sieve: witches were credited with using 
sieves for their journeys on the sea and in air. Macbeth, 

1. ii. 8 : 

But in a sieve I will thither sail. 

121. You must be the King of Fairies himself. 

125. deceive, etc.: may the angels deceive her. The old 
woman has no faith in the superstition connected with St. 
Agnes Eve; but she would not like Madeline to be dis¬ 
heartened. 

129. urchin : a child ; usually a roguish or mischievous 
child is so called. 

crone : generally, a withered old woman. 

133. could brook tears : could refrain from tears. It is 
an awkward use of brook, which generally = tolerate, suffer; 
as, “ I can hardly brook any further delay in the achievement 
of my purpose 

136. like a full-blown rose : a sudden flash of a very 
pleasant thought which suffused his face with colour. 

138. Made purple riot: the colour of the flush on Pro- 
phyro’s cheek is transferred to the agitation in his heart that 
really caused the flush. 

153 - beard them : insult them and defy them. 

156. Who may die at any moment. 

158. plaining: compare plaintive, and plaint in the legal 
sense. 

162. betide her weal or woe : whatever may happen to her, 
good or evil. Weal is not used by itself in this sense, though, 
in addition to the phrase in the text, it survives in a number 
of other expressions, as commonweal. 

168. legion’d fairies : fairies in large numbers attended 
upon her. 
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169. pale enchantment : the result of which is anxiously 
awaited, and therefore makes her pale with anxiety. 

171. Merlin: the magician of King Arthur in Malory’s 
romance, The Death of Arthur. A fearful storm swept over 
the woods of Broceliande on the night of the day on which 
Merlin revealed his charm to his mistress Nimne, who im¬ 
prisoned him in a tree for ever afterwards. Keats does not 
seem to follow the story closely. Cf. Matthew Arnold, 
Tristram and Iseult, hi., and Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

184. To follow her: the poet does not spin out the narra¬ 
tive where no point is to be gained by dilatoriness. 

188. amain: vehemently. Only poetic or archaic use; 
also = in all haste. 

189. agues : fever (of anxiety). 

193. a mission’d spirit : an angel commissioned to succour 
the old woman in her hour of need, as it were. 

198. fray’d : afraid, which is really the extended form of 
the same word. 

St. xxiii. How would you characterise this stanza ? 

200. Note the exquisite colour effect here intended. 

202. visions wide : and spirits such as one sees in visions. 

211 . diamonded with panes : with panes cut in the shape 
of diamonds. 

quaint : artistic and skilful, rather than curious. 

212. Innumerable: connect with stains and dyes as well 
as with tiger moth’s wings. 

213. tiger-moth : a kind of moth with richly streaked 
hairy wings, suggesting the skin of a tiger. 

215. twilight saints: figures of saints lighted dimly. 
Compare "dim espial ”, 1 . 185. 

216. shielded scutcheon: armorial bearings carved on a 
shield. [What is the usual meaning of shielded, of scutcheon ?] 

blush’d with blood, etc.: refers to the brave deeds done 
by the family in service of, and against kings and queens. 

St. xxv. Note the minute and vivid description of moonlight 
filtering through a stained-glass window. 

218. gules : a heraldic term meaning red. 

225. taint : sin that usually attaches to human beings. 
Her purity and devotion impress him as 101-human, so that 
she appears to be not human, but angelic. 

226. Anon : soon. 

234. See 11 . 46-54. Otherwise the vision would be gone. 

235. soft and chilly nest : see note, 1 . 34. 
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241. swart Paynims: one of the many touches in this 
poem that make it so mediaeval in spirit: clasp d like a missal 

unopened and unread. , . 

251 carpet: evidently Keats is ignorant of the fact that 

carpets did not come into use for spreading on the floor till 

the seventeenth century. They were used only as table-cloths 

257-261 Immersed in this poetic sphere of romance and 

poetry and love, we are inclined to forget the reality of the 

outside world. At a time when the lover is completely rapt 

in a vision of joy, the boisterous, midnight, festive clarion 

reminds him of the risk he is running, and establishes for us a 

contact with the outside world. [On this kind of dramatic 

effect see De Quincey’s essay on The Significance of Knocking 

in Macbeth.] 

260-261. tone-gone: ". . . the false rhyme has the 
advantage of expressing the shock of surprise. The same 
device recurs with still more marked effect in stanza xxxvi." 

In fact, it is to be noted that the uniform piano-like tone 
of this poem is better impressed upon us by these occasional 
and forcible discords. “ The subdued hum of the melody is, 
at every moment, relieved by the break of pause and overflow. 
Contrast 11 . 258-259 with 11 . 260-261. 

262. azure-lidded: what is the force of the epithet ? 

263. blanch : white. Compare blank. 

265. candy : Persian hand. 

266. soother : smoother in touch or feel. 

267. syrop : Ar. sharab, and our sharbat axe cognate, 
lucent : transparent. 

tinct : tinctured with ; a very judicious clipping of the 
word. Compare Hamlet, 111. iv. 91 : 

And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 


or Cymbeline, 11. ii. 23 : 

Under these windows, white and azure, laced 
With blue of heavens own tinct. 

St. xxxi. Speaking of this stanza, Leigh Hunt remarks : 
"Wordsworth would have said the vowels were not varied 
enough, but Keats knew his vowels were not to be varied.”— 
Recollections of Keats. 

The remark may justly be applied to more than one stanza. 
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See 11 . 286-288 and stanza xxiv., where the tone of the whole is 
set by the vowel ee. 

277. eremite : hermit; one who exclusively devotes him¬ 
self to prayer and meditation by choosing the desert as his 
dwelling. 

285. " The fringe shows bright in the light of the moon.” 

carpet: see note, 1. 251. 

288. woofed phantasies : fancies intermingling with each 
other. 

289. hollow : resounding. 

291. long since mute : long since forgotten. 

292. Provence : a province of France famous in mediaeval 
literature for the troubadours who competed in song at the 
poetic tournaments known as courts of love. 

"La Belle Dame Sans Merci”. In many respects the 
best and most characteristic lyric of Keats bears this title. 
The poet wrote this song within the next few months, after 
he had finished The Eve of St. Agnes. 

The words mean the beautiful lady without pity. 

' O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 

Alone and palely loitering ! 

The sedge has wither'd from the lake. 

And no birds sing. 

O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms ! 

So haggard and so woe-bcgone ? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 

I see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew, 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.’ 

' I met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful—a faery’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes were wild. 

I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 

She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 

I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long, 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 
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She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew. 

And sure in language strange she said— 

I love thee true.” 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept, and sigh d full sore. 

And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there 1 dream’d—Ah ! woe betide ! 

The latest dream I ever dream'd 
On the cold hill’s side. 

I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 

They cried—” La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall 1 ” 

I saw their starv'd lips in the gloam, 

With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke and found me here, 

On the cold hill’s side. 

And this is why I sojourn here. 

Alone and palely loitering. 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake 
And no birds sing.’ 

St. xxxiv. Notice this exquisite blending of the visions of 

sleep and the reality. 

303. witless : meaningless, incoherent. 

309. tuneable : made more melodious by your sweet voice. 
St. xxxvi. A stanza of overpowering sweetness, but not 
out of place in the context. 

322. solution : mingling. 

325. flaw : a gust of wind. 

328. no dream : here Madeline really wakes, and is pained 
to find her lover in her room. 

333. unpruned : untrimmed. 

344. haggard untamed ; hence wild in appearance. 

346. wassaillers : archaic. One who indulges in excessive 
drinking on a festive occasion. [O.E. wes = be thou; hal = 
whole, a form of salutation.] 

349. Rhenish wine; mead : a kind of brewed drink. 
Connected with (mad), a word common in Indian ver¬ 
naculars. 
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355. darkling : dimly lighted. 

357. chain-droop’d : hanging with a chain. 

358. arras : embroidered hangings. 

360. carpets : see note, 1. 251. 

362. iron : cf. portal door, 1. 76. 

365-366. See Christabel, 11 . 145-154. 

owns : acknowledges. 

377. aves : Luke i. 28 and 42. 

To Autumn 

This, the last of Keats’ Odes, was published in 1820. 
Keats wrote to Reynolds, September 22, 1819: “ How 

beautiful the season is now. How fine the air—a temperate 
sharpness about it really, without joking, chaste weather— 
Dian skies. I never liked stubble fields so much as now; 
aye, better than the chilly green of the spring. Somehow, a 
stubble plain looks warm, in the same way as some pictures 
look warm. This struck me so much in my Sunday’s walk 
that I composed upon it." 

This ode is characteristically Greek in spirit. Keats 
exhibits a delight in the small homely things of nature without 
any tinge of melancholy or intellectual restlessness, such as 
gives to the Ode to a Grecian Urn and to the Ode to a Night¬ 
ingale their peculiar tone of thought and feeling. Images 
are selected so as to elicit emotion from the reader—they are 
not charged with any feeling by the poet. He gives the 
object of feeling, and not the feeling itself, as is usual with 
Keats and the other romantic poets. There is little or no 
reflectiveness, no philosophy, no landscape painting, no 
allegory, just nature herself in all her richness of tint and 
form brought face to face with the reader. 

Speaking of the versification of Keats’ Odes, Oliver Elton 
remarks : ' ‘ Generally, Keats tries to concentrate, as far as 
ever the law of beauty permits ; every line is like a bough that 
is weighed down with fruit to the breaking-point. This effort 
is best seen in the most impeccable of all, To Autumn. The 
scented landscape in the first stanza and the symphony of 
natural sounds in the third would have been enough for most 
poets ; but the effect would have been dispersed or confused 
without the slowly-moving or resting figures, in the central 
verse, of the winnower and the gleaner ; these make the picture 
human and universal; for the eternal labours of man, as he 
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makes the most ot nature, are kept before the eye by a pro¬ 
found instinct for plastic arrangement.” 

1. mellow fruitfulness : ripe fruits ; abstract for concrete. 

2. maturing sun : the sun that ripens fruit; hence the 
close-bosomed friend of autumn. 

5. moss’d cottage-trees : covered with moss. 

7. plump : fatten, fill out; the verb is rare. [How do we 
generally form a verb from an adjective ?] 

9. later flowers : flowers appearing late in summer. 

11. clammy : literally, sticky ; therefore, full of honey. 

12. Personification of autumn. In the first stanza we saw 
the bounty of Autumn. Here we see Autumn itself. 

15. Thy hair soft-lifted, etc.: the harvester sitting care¬ 
lessly during the winnowing as one aspect of Autumn. 

16. on a half-reap’d furrow : Autumn in the person of a 
tired reaper. 

17. Drows’d : made sleepy. 

fume : narcotic vapour loaded with heavy scent. 

hook : the reaping hook. 

18. swath : a ridge of corn. 

twined flowers : wild flowers that grow round the corn. 

19. The personification of Autumn as a gleaner going home 
in the evening. 

20. Steady thy laden head : the gleaner with a load on her 
head preserves her balance with care as she steps over the 
stones of the brook. 

21. The personification of Autumn as a cyder-maker. 

22. oozings : from the cyder-press. 

24. Did the poet have in mind Wordsworth’s apostrophe 
to the skylark : 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dpst pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine. 

25. bloom the soft-dying day : add a glow to the soft 
disappearing light of th^ sun. 

28. sallows : a willow tree, especially of a low shrubby 
variety. 

30. hilly bourn : a small mountain stream. 
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Fancy 

This poem is dated 1818 in some copies, but was not printed 
till 1820. The metre and the general tone of the poem show 
traces of Milton’s poems L‘Allegro and 11 Penseroso. The 
word Fancy is used here in the sense of imagination. 

" The four poems, Fancy, Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 
Lines on the Mermaid Tavern, and Robin Hood, printed in the 
volume of 1820, should be read in the letters in which they 
were first sent; they are less considered works of skill than 
impromptus, the poet taking up his silver pen in the midst 
of telling familiar news. The trochaic couplets are swift and 
gay, and each rhyme seems to be flung down before its mate 
is thought of. All four pieces celebrate older English verse 
and story ; and Fancy, in the earlier sense of playing with 
images, or ingeniously brooding on outward things till the 
pleasure of doing so brings the right words—fancy is the note 
of them all: 


Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep— 

Meagre from its celled sleep ; 

And the snake all winter-thin 
Cast on sunny bank its skin.” 

Elton. 

2. Pleasure never is at home : true pleasure is to be found 
in the boundless regions of thought. 

4. pelteth : see note in The Eve of St. Agnes, 1 . 11. pelt = beat 
with violence; it is used intransitively in speaking of rain, etc. 

7. cage-door : fancy is as a bird confined in the cage of 
the human mind. The moment she is set at large she flies to 
the ethereal regions (cloudward). 

10-14. The joys of the various seasons are short-lived. 

13. red-lipp’d fruitage : seel. 1, To Autumn. 

15. Cloy : satiate ; weary by its richness or sweetness. 

16. ingle : fireside, chimney-corner. 

21. shoon : O.E. plural of shoe ; still used in some dialects. 

22-24. The winter nights are very long in England. It 
grows dark early in the afternoon in midwinter. 

23. [What is the full force of dark here ?] 

26. The mind ought to be in awe of its own mighty powers, 
such as fancy, for instance. 

27. high-commission’d : with a behest to bring together 
the pleasures of different places and seasons. 
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28. vassals : what is the history of this word ? Also see 
1 . 342, The Eve of St. Agnes. 

33. bells : unopened blossoms that look like bells. 

42. The birds welcome the morning with a sweet song of 
praise. A nthem is not generally used as a verb. Compare: 

Gratulating the sweet return of morn. 

Paradise Lost. 

* 1 , . • 

50. Primroses bursting under the hedgerows early in spring. 

56. Meagre : lean. Notice Keats’ fondness for this word. 

57. the snake : the common variety of snake in England 
is not poisonous. 

59. Freckled : covered with spots. 

64. casts its swarm : when the swarm of bees migrates to 
another place. 

65. down-pattering: compare: 

The chestnut pattering to the ground. 

In Mctnoriam. 

68. spoilt by use : we are tired of every form of pleasure 
if we have had too much of it; but not so of the pleasures of 
the imagination. 

74- would meet : would wish to meet. 

79-80. find thee : find for you [the ethical dative]. 

81. Dulcet-eyed : sweet-eyed. 

Ceres’ daughter : Proserpine. She was carried off by her 
uncle Pluto, the king of the nether world : 

Proserpine gathering flowers 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered. 

Paradise Lost. 

82. the God of Torment : Pluto, because he reigns over 
hell—the abode of souls in torment. 

84. Connect with 1. 80 above. 

85. Hebe : the goddess of youth in Greek mythology ; the 
cup-bearer of the gods before Ganymede displaced her. 

92. Compare : 

These delight if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

Milton’s L'Allegro. 

However, see Keats, Ode to a Nightingale, 11 . 73-74 : 

Adieu I the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
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An Ode 

See Introductory Note to Fancy. 

This poem was published in 1817. It was written on the 
blank page before Fair Maid of the Inn, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, two of the most prolific dramatists of the late Eliza¬ 
bethan period. Keats was very fond of Elizabethan poets 
and dramatists. His indebtedness to one of them, Spenser, 
is very great. 

1 . Bards of Passion and of Mirth : tragic and comic play¬ 
wrights. Bard = a lyric poet; literally, one who is recognised 
as a poet by the literary assembly of Wales, called Eisteddfod. 

Passion : in the Elizabethan sense of sorrow. Cf. the 
expression, the passion of our Lord. 

2. your souls on earth : their books, the expression of their 
soul on earth. 

4. Double-lived : compare long-lived. 

parle : speech of the voice of God. Compare Psalms 
'' The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice 

10. And with the whispering of one to the other. 

11. Elysian : of Elysium, the abode of the happy in Greek 
mythology. 

12. Dian: Diana, the goddess of chastity and hunting. 
Her chariot is drawn by fawns. 

13. tented : as if under a tent. 

14-16. Cf. The Eve of St. Agnes, 11 . 320-322. 

19-21. For Keats' love of the nightingale, see his famous 

ode : 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight air with no pain, 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 

11 - 55 - 59 - 

Milton also spoke of the nightingale as a bird-companion to 
the philosophers : 

See there the olive grove of Academe 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick warbled notes the summer long. 

Paradise Regained. 

30. their little week : the short span of human life. 
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ROBERT BROWNING 


(i) 1812-1846. Robert Browning was born at Camberwell 
(pn May 7, 1812. He was the son of a family of Dissenters, and 
because of his religious opinions was excluded from education 
in a public school or university. He was educated at home 
under a private tutor from 1826-1829, and attended for a 
short time in 1830 lectures at the University College, London. 
But his father, a clerk in the Bank of England, determined to 
spend his modest means in the education of a son who had 
shown early promise. He was himself a man of taste and 
culture. He gathered together the best of literature in 
English and French, Latin and Greek. Besides the usual 
knowledge of these languages, Browning acquired an intimacy 
with the bypaths of their literature so as to give his education 
a very independent and original turn. In 1833-1834 it was 
decided to send him abroad to visit Russia and Italy. With 
Italy, its art and history, he acquired a surprising familiarity, 
and became in the opinion of many the greatest authority on 
the subject. 

Pauline, " a fragment of a confession ”, a dramatic poem, 
was written at nineteen and published in 1833. It is immature 
both in style and thought, but characteristic of his manner. 
Paracelsus, published in 1835 after his return from the con¬ 
tinental tour, reveals the young poet’s energy, boldness of 
thought, lofty aspirations, and grip of human passions. 
Sordello, perhaps the most crabbed in style of all Browning’s 
works, came in 1840. Browning’s genius, which had been 
dramatic in principle from the very start, now expressed itself 
in a series of plays, mostly historical in subject. The best of 
these is A Blot on the 'Scutcheon, produced at Drury Lane. 
But Browning had too strong an individuality as a poet to 
be a successful playwright. Some of his most popular dramatic 
lyrics belong to this period : How they brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, Saul, The Lost Leader, and The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. 
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(2) 1846-1861. In 1846 Browning married the poetess 
Elizabeth Barrett, and they left England to settle at Florence. 
In 1849 a son (R. B. Browning, the sculptor) was born to them. 
The art of Browning experiences a change, not so much 
because of the influence of his wife, as of the new environment. 
He had failed as a dramatist; his peculiar genius had not yet 
received anything like popular approval. Under the clear 
blue sky of Italy and the inspiration of her rich treasures of 
art, Browning now produced his most lasting and original 
work—the study of human motives in isolation. In 1850 he 
published Christmas Eve and Easier Day. This was followed 
by Men and Women in 1855, and contained Fra Lippo, Childc 
Roland to Dark Tower Came, Andrea del Sarto, Evelyn Hope, 
Holy Cross Day, and many other poems, all throwing a lime¬ 
light on the intricate paths of the human mind. He had by 
now evolved a style crisp, forceful, and adaptable to the poet's 
way of thought. 

(3) 1861-1889. At the death of his wife in 1861 he came 
back to settle in London for the remainder of his life. Dramatis 
Personae, published in 1864, continued the success achieved in 
Men and Women, and exhibited the perfection of the old style 
in Abt Vogler, Caliban, and Rabbi Ben Ezra. In this collec¬ 
tion he unfolded his views on music, philosophy, and im¬ 
mortality. His masterpiece, an epic dealing most searchingly 
with the play of human passions, The Ring and the Book, was 
not published till 1869. He had by now established his 
reputation as one of the greatest English poets. Work 
followed work to the day of his death in 1889, showing the 
same power of mind, acuteness of analysis, and knowledge of 
humanity. After the brief revival of lyrical and dramatic 
gift in the two series of Dramatic Idylls (1878-79), he had 
gradually developed into a thinker, and in the later poems, 
such as Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their 
Day (1887), there is very seldom an illumination of the in¬ 
tellectual matter by a display of the poetic imagination. On 
December 12, 1889, Browning died, full of years and honour, 

but with a name that was not yet fully secured against the 
ravages of time. 


In the estimation of his contemporaries, Browning’s poetry 
suffered by a comparison with that of Tennyson. But a 
reachon in favour of Browning set in even in his lifetime, as 
the readers of his poetry discovered his remarkable anticipa- 
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tions of the scientific and critical movements of the later 
Victorian era, of the Impressionistic school in his vivid, even 
lurid, realism, of the New school of history in the fidelity with 
which he reconstructed the life of the Italian Renaissance with 
the help of a revivifying imagination working on a mass of 
curious learning acquired in the course of a life’s study. 

The peculiar bent of Browning’s mind is for the dramatic. 
With the exception of a few songs (such as those in Ferishta's 
Fancies or Pippa Passes), in all his shorter poems the analytic 
mind is for ever intruding in, and straying the imagination 
away from, the one emotion that would normally provoke 
the rapture of song in more lyrical natures. The quality of 
his mind is thus penetrative and digressive, his imagination 
prone to detach one emotion from another and concentrate 
itself upon it, regarding it objectively, in the light as of an 
arc-lamp. It illuminates—almost dazzling us with its fierce 
light—a situation, a moment, a rare scene. But the operation 
of the imagination is seldom through the emotions: the 
intellectual effort is for ever present, the emotions never 
completely engaged in the work of creation. 

This fierce imagination and the keenly logical mind 
Browning brought to bear on the study of man and nature. 
To him nature is a thing by itself, that stands aloof from man. 
It is not dead ; but it is indifferent to our joys and sorrows; 
it sometimes even mocks us. The titanic forces of pature, 
the sun, thunder, and storm, are the instruments of God, at 
times employed by Him to strike the mind of man with awe 
and repentance. Then it mingles with human sentiments and 
motives, plays its part, and relapses into aloofness again. 
Nature, as well as man, is a manifestation of the creative joy 
of God. It preceded man, who is the crown, the seal of it. 
It is full of animation, always joyous, always full of fierce 
energy. It seems to reflect our moods sometimes; but it is 
an illusion, not a reality. 

Nature is not all beautiful to Browning, because it has a 
distinct and variable individuality of its own. He sees it as 
Coleridge also saw it sometimes, grim and leprous, gruesome 
and bizarre, its elements in fierce conflict among themselves 
or with man. And these awful aspects are transmitted into 
verse by language equally grim and halting, word clashing 
with word. 

There is a bewildering variety in the men that form the 
subject of Browning’s dramatic lyrics and poems, because 
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to him, as to Shakespeare, the world is composed of intensely 
individual beings, not types. Life is full of surprises, that 
spring from the endless play of thought and emotion, lhc 
poet watched and waited for the rarer moments of this play. 
He was not concerned with the moral issues involved in it, 
but only with the game itself, and with the players engaged 
in it. Their mistakes moved him to pity ; his love for the 
sinners was boundless, his hope in their redemption unwavering 
and steadfast. However, the critical moments in the conflict 
of passions fascinated him ; ruthlessly he dragged humanity 
sinning and lustful into the public gaze. Vet he never 
exhibited them as objects of ridicule; he even put their 
apologies into their own mouth. He analysed evil only to 
show its reality, its fascination for man. He did not believe 
with Tennyson that sin was an abnormal, unnatural condition 
of life. Sin, evil, and doubt are indispensable to the spiritual 
growth of man. The human body, with its temptations and 
low-dragging tendencies, is so created by God. They are 
the limitations within which we must work and succeed. The 
failures of life, and the final failure of life itself in death, are 
our stepping-stones to a cycle of better lives in the future. 
Perfection is not to be attained now or here, though the 
constant effort to achieve it thus must always be made. 
Ceaseless effort with an ever-present consciousness of failure 
is the ideal of life. This implies a faith, an optimism that is 
almost superhuman. It is this faith that imparts to Browning’s 
poetry its internal unity, and makes it what it is—a g ospel of 
hapeJJo_many. 

It remains only to speak of Browning's style to show how 
consistently extraordinary and original is the poetry he has 
left behind. He disregarded the ordinary conventions of 
poetic art, and always suited the metre, the rhythm, and the 
diction of his verse to the movements of his thought. All the 
resources of the language and the poetic art are at his command, 
but he seldom employs them as additions or adornments to 
his work. They are always subordinated to the vital element 
in poetry—its subject-matter. 

That readily accounts for much of the ruggedness of his 
metre, the tortuous movements of his syntax, and the startling 
effects of his vocabulary. Some of it was inevitable, but we 
have enough evidence to show that most of it was intentional. 
This deliberate queemess appears with a fresh excuse every 
time. In A Grammarian’s Funeral, for instance, “ the 
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grotesque is used in the service of grandeur. The rhyming 
feats (cock-crow, rock row ; fabric, dab brick) echo the broken 
step of the climbers, and also their recital, half-defiant, half- 
affectionate, of the dead scholar’s purposes, in the world’s eye, 
so puerile 

His concise and perfect work ” in style is nowhere so well 
illustrated as in his love-poems and the dramatic monologues 
in blank-verse. ‘' There are rough edges to them, but there 
is no untidy dust or surplusage; and they sound, despite the 
poet s peculiar idiom, like natural speech, verse propagating 
verse, as it does in Shakespeare, and the poem never seeming 
to be thought out beforehand. Browning likes to invent 
measures, especially curt abrupt ones, which have this air of 
unstudied impassioned speech, shaking itself without effort 
into rhyme.” This fusion of impassioned thought with the 
right expression is achieved without effort by the poet in most 
of the work contained in Men and Women and the Dramatis 
Personae. In the later Browning the lines are so overloaded 
with thought that their beauty and music are crushed under 
its weight. 

Evelyn Hope 

This lyric was published in Men and Women, vol. i., 1855. 
It expresses the gentle love of a man of middle age for a girl 
of sixteen. He has loved her from a distance without ever 
burdening her young life with premature thoughts of his 
passion. He now contemplates her as she lies in the beauty 
of death. Naturally he asks himself the question if it is too 
late for the fulfilment of his love. He cannot but believe that 
his immortal and unspoken love will bear fruit one day, that 
God creates the love to reward the love, and he will claim her, 
not perhaps in the next life, but, whenever he is worthy of her, 
in lives and worlds to come. The destiny of his soul will not 
be realised without a union with that of Evelyn Hope, and 
therefore he is prepared to bide his time. 

The poem is a beautiful expression of the poet’s belief that 
there never shall be one good lost in the universe. " The 
eternal atoms, the vibrations that cease not through the eternal 
years, shall not mock at the evanescence of human love.” 

1. The lyrics of Browning are generally dramatic. In this 
poem it is the lover who is speaking. 

2. Sit and watch : I shall sit and watch. The style of 
Browning is often appropriately elliptic. See Life. 
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15. " Whom the gods love die young " is an old Greek 
saying. 

16. is all of her : is all that is left of her. 

18. your soul, etc.: supply because. 

20. spirit, fire, dew : three of the purer elements out of four. 

25. He is not prepared to accept the destiny suggested in 

the last line. 

29-30. Through worlds : Browning entertained some vague 
notions of the ultimate destiny of the human soul. They can 
be gathered from his various poems. There is no doubt that 
he believed in a possible transmigration of the soul, though 
not exactly according to the Hindu belief. 

31. When he will be worthy of her. 

36. That body, etc.: connect with " Evelyn Hope " in the 
line above. 

37. I shall divine : then when the time comes. 

42. Given up myself : led so many lives of self-denial as a 
preparation to be worthy of Evelyn Hope. 

44. Ransacked the ages : learnt all that time and the wisdom 
of ages have to teach. 

45. one thing: connect with "Evelyn Hope” in 1 . 47 
below. 

53. I will give you : the thoughts of the lover return to 
the dead body of Evelyn Hope, and as a token of his love he 
places a leaf in her hand. 

52-56. Mark the tenderness, the hope, and tire pathos of 
this simple act of love. 

One Word More 

This poem, published September 1855, is addressed to his 
wife. It is one of the few poems in which Browning gives 
direct expression to his personal sentiments. It is a subtle 
tribute of his devotion to her, his " moon of poets ”. This 
dedication of the poem (which formed an Epilogue to his 
Men and Women) is particularly happy. It is not only the 
poet’s acknowledgement of her Sonnets from the Portuguese 
(see Introductory Note to A Soul's Expression), but also a 
confession of how she had quickened his interest in men and 
women. 

The great artist and the labouring man have each striven 
to do something exceptional, something pre-eminently. good 
to show their special regard for the woman of their choice. 
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Dante, a poet to the rest of the world, proposed to paint an 
angel for his Beatrice. Raphael, the painter of the Madonnas, 
wrote a century of sonnets for his beloved. As a subtle dis¬ 
tinction from his usual style, Browning writes One Word More 
to rival Dante and Raphael. In all three it is an ingenious 
effort to “ converse with their lovers in a language different 
from the emphatic speech in which they are wont to address 
their wider audience 

1. fifty men and women : subjects of the poems in the two 
volumes of 1855, now variously distributed in the collected works. 

2. Naming me : dative of interest, sometimes called the 
ethical dative. 

5. Rafael made, etc. : a pleasant fiction of Browning. 
There are only four sonnets of his known, and they are not of 
a very high poetic value. There was, however, a volume of 
a hundred drawings, destroyed in the manner described by 
the poet in 11. 26-31. 

7. Dinted : marked. 

8. Madonnas : the famous pictures of Virgin Mary. 
Madonna, literally My Lady. 

9 - These, the world, etc.: the world may see the pictures 
he painted, but the volume of poems he wrote only for his 
beloved. 

The construction of the sentence is, “ The world might 
view these, but the volume was meant to be viewed only by 
One 

12. his lady of the sonnets : La Fomina, Rafael's model, 
whom he finally married. 

18-19. Because by doing so we shall fathom the very depth 
of his passion and perceive how great was his devotion. 

20. Lean and list: i.e. would we not rather lean forward 
and listen to Rafael’s poetry, throbbing with his love, than 
wonder at his Madonnas. 

22. Her : i.e. wonder at her. Notice the characteristic 
style of Browning, not very difficult to understand if you get 
into his way of thinking. 

San Sisto names : names of the pictures painted by him. 

Madonna di San Sisto, in the picture-gallery in Dresden, 
and the other in the Vatican (seat of the Popes of Rome). 

23. In the picture in Florence she appears to a devotee in 
a vision. 

24. The picture in the Louvre (Paris) is called " La Belle 
Jardiniere lilies : hence the name madonna lilies. 
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25. in circle: spellbound in wonder, more and more people 

come and join the circle of the onlookers. 

27 Guido Reni; an Italian painter of some repute, 
who flourished in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
He kept a great school in Bologna and was a prolific 


pa 33 Beatrice Portinari, whom Dante saw as a young girl 
of eight, and who continued to be his ideal of womanhood 
throughout his life. Dante is one of the greatest of Italian 
poets His great work, The Divine Comedy, is the story of 
his excursion into Hell. Purgatory, and Paradise, which gives 
him an opportunity to discourse upon his philosophy of life. 
In the Inferno Dante describes with harrowing detail the 
sufferings of the wicked, to whom he showed no mercy. I here- 
fore Browning's lines : 


Dante, who loved, loved well, because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving. 


Do you justify this attitude towards the evil ? 

35- 41. Allusion is to Inferno, Canto 3 2 > where Dante 
describes his meeting with the Florentine traitor Bocca degli 
Abati. Browning evidently confuses Bocca with another 
traitor, who was still living when Dante wrote. He imagines 
Dante to seize him by the hair with his left hand, bite his 
flesh, and using it as parchment, write upon it the story of 
his treachery. 

36- hot: see 1. 39. 

38. pricked its stigma: branded him a traitor. Stigma is 
used in its archaic sense of a mark branded on a slave or 
criminal. 

45. the folk of his Inferno : the readers and admirers of 
his Inferno. Compare 1. 56 below’. 

46. Dante explains how his picture never came to be 
painted. While he was at w’ork some people of importance, 
admirers of his work, would rush in and seize Dante the poet. 

47. dreadful line : reference to the elaborate, harrowing 
details of the suffering in Hell. 

50. rather see: in contrast to the people of importance 
(11. 47-49). To Browning this painting would have been 
precious, because it was a tender homage to Beatrice, as even 
he is writing this epilogue to his beloved. 

55- softened: why ? 
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57. Bice : short for Beatrice. 

58. Why do I speak of Rafael’s sonnets, etc. ? See answer 
in the next stanza. 

61. to find his love : that is, for the expression of his 
love. 

63. In order to communicate his love to his beloved the 
artist selects a medium in which he does not habitually deal. 
His choice is out of a natural impulse, and is not restricted 
by any conventions which may have been created by others 
using the same medium as a form of art. What is art to others 
is nature to him, because it is the most direct form in which 
he can express himself. 

64. On this one occasion (when he pays his homage to his 
beloved) the artist does not employ the medium or vehicle of 
expression which has become second nature with him. 

66. proper dowry : his peculiar gift, the art which is his 
vocation, and in which he excels, dowry : gift of nature, 
talent. 

69. Put to proof : fain put to proof. 

73. The talent of the artist is a gift of heaven. When put 
to practice in the world it suffers from the adverse criticism 
of men, and its exercise is curbed by the limitations of the 
form (of an art) which must be employed to express the highest 
visions of the artist. So that this gift of heaven always suffers 
some abatement in its actual expression before the world, 
either because of the ignorance of the world or because of the 
grossness of earthly forms with which it has to deal. 

74. He : Moses smote the rock and saved the Israelites. 
(See Exodus xvii.) He had mocking for his reward (verse 7). 
Compare the saying, “ No man is a prophet in his own 
country ”. 

79-84. Before Moses had smitten the rock they stood and 
mocked him, exclaiming, “ How can smiting the rock help 
us ? ” After the deed : 

. . . they drank and sneered—‘ A stroke is easy ! ’ 

thus giving him no credit for saving them. 

84. drought : the thirst which he helped to quench. 

85. An artist cannot easily forget the trials and sufferings 
of his early life. His actual triumph is marred by the recollec¬ 
tion of the sneers of the world. 

86. Therefore, whenever the artist applies himself to his 
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work he feels the ingratitude of those who, only a few years 
before, could not see any beauty in the very work they applaud 

To Browning himself the recognition of his greatness and 

of his novel poetic forms came but late. 

88-89. The execution of a work of art is not perfect, it is 
spoiled by carelessness or self-consciousness of the artist, 
because the artist cannot forget how his earlier efforts met 

with no response from the public. 

91. phalanxed faces : menacing faces of the critics ranged 
against him. phalanx, a word of Greek origin = a body of 
Macedonian infantry drawn up in close order. 

93. The metaphor of Moses smiting the rock, with the 
phalanxed faces of the Israelites round him, is still kept up. 

94. What it will lead to. 

95. Egypt’s flesh-pots : Exodus xvi. 3. The Israelites in 
all their wanderings through the wilderness, railed against 
Moses because of their suffering, harking back to their pleasant, 
though slavish life in Egypt. 

96. emphatic warrant : undeniable proof of a man s being 
a prophet, poet, teacher, etc. 

97. Sinai-forehead’s cloven brilliance : see Exodus xxxiv. 
29. Mount of Sinai, whence Moses brought the celebrated 
two tables with the ten commandments written upon them. 

99. A prophet dare not show the weaker side of his human 
nature to his followers. In order to be impressed they always 
desire a proof of his miraculous powers. 

100. Did he love : if he loves. 

101. Jethro’s daughter : Zipporah, daughter of Jethro, the 

priest of Midian. While Moses was in flight from Egypt, he 
halted at an oasis inhabited by the Kenites. It was here that 
he met Zipporah, and the prophetic spirit came upon him 
(Exodus ii.). , 

102. the .Ethiopian bondslave: see Numbers xii. 1.1/ 7 

106. Ready : i.e. he would be ready. 

\ii5. other lives: see note, Evelyn Hope, 1 . 29. 

116. All the highest forms of art I may attain to in the 
future will be dedicated to you. 

117-118. Yet there is one thing I can. I can vary my usual 
style of writing. And though the difference may be slight, 
your love will make you perceive its full significance. Browning 
the poet wrote dramatic monologues—Browning the lover 
writes this love-song. 
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121-128. A large-scale painter on plastered walls ( fresco ) 
may, with the inspiration of love, paint miniature figures in 
the margin of his beloved’s mass-book (missal). A musician 
who creates only martial music may compose soothing and 
tender songs to serenade his sleeping mistress—a princess. 
Similarly I may write poetry for you, though in a slightly 
different style. 

136. Karshish, etc. : names of the persons mentioned in 
his fifty poems in Men and Women. 

137. Notice how emphatically Browning warns those of 
his critics who seek in his dramatic poems an expression of 
the poet’s own view of life, art, religion, etc. 

144. Not but that you know me I I do not mean to say 
that you do not know this dual aspect of myself. The moon 
is substantially the same in London as in Florence, however 
much the purity of the Italian atmosphere may change her 
outward aspect. 

150. Samminiato : a church in Florence. 

I 47 ' I 5 2 - Browning is very occupied with the human 
interest in his poems. He rarely introduces nature, but 
whenever he does, the picture is remarkable for its exquisite¬ 
ness, or for its striking effect. See Life. 

i 53 * i 56 - The moon in England contrasted with her in 
Italy (147-152). 

159-160. The moon would use all her magic to charm him— 
her mortal lover. 

160. sweet mythos : a legend in Greek mythology that the 
goddess of the moon kissed Endymion in a cave and fell in 
love with him. 

163. Zoroaster: Latin form of Zarathustra, founder of the 
Perso-Iranian national religion, which prevailed from 559 b.c. 
to a.d. 641 approximately. The Parsis are followers of this 
religion. 

164. Galileo : a famous Italian physicist and astronomer 
(1564-1642). 

165. John Keats, the poet of Endymion, a poem with love 
of the moon for a mortal as its theme. For Homer’s Hymn to 
Diana see Shelley’s translation. 

169. Proves : shows herself to be. 

169-179. The poet imagines what this unrevealed other 
side of the moon would be like. 

172. Exodus xxiv. 10 : “ And they saw the God of Israel: 
and there was under his feet as it were a paved work of a 
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sapphire-stone, and as it were the body of heaven in his 
clearness 

174. Aaron: brother of Moses; he was the first high- 
priest of the Israelites. 

Nadab : king of Israel. 

Abibu : the second of the sons of Aaron. They accom¬ 
panied Moses on this occasion. 

180. What were seen : what would actually be seen by 
this supposed lover of the moon, “ None knows, none ever 
shall know ”. 

184-186. The idea on which this poem is based. 

189. that’s the world’s side : that is as the world knows 
you. Browning appreciates the poetry of his wife as one of 
a throng of her readers. Then he praises her like one of them. 
But that is not all. " The best is when he glides from out 
them ” and sees her as she is—a woman first, and a poet 
afterwards. 

The Last Ride Together 

This poem was published in 1855. It is one of the noblest 
of Browning's love-poems. The execution, apart from the 
beauty of the sentiments expressed, is remarkable for its 
precise, almost crystallised language, its dramatic intensity, 
and above all for the skill with which this man and woman are 
seen to ride on their last ride together, untouched by the out¬ 
side world and all its relations. The lover is an idealist, who 
has failed to win her love, but who is so noble in his resignation as 
to face the inevitable with a cheerful heart. He wants only the 
memory of a brief but intoxicating experience to last him through 
eternity. Even if it is denied to him, it is not in his nature to 
let even the shadow of disloyalty to his ideal cross his mind. 

But having actually experienced this momentary joy of 
possession, he feels his youth is worthily spent in the pursuit 
of it. His gain is greater in its intrinsic worth than that of a 
statesman or an artist. And then there is always the possi¬ 
bility that while he is in that spiritually exalted mood the 

world may come to an end, and they may pass into eternity 
riding si(^e by side. 

1 3 * i 4 - He feels that she is really kind-hearted, but out of 
(maidenly) pride she does not often show herself to be such. 

15- Fixed me : looked at me intensely. For the lover it 
was a question of life or death whether she said yes or no, 

16. right : she consents. 
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22. " A line which no poet but Browning could have 
written. The force of the hour, the value of the quintessential 
moment as factors in the development of the soul, have never 
been set forth, even by Browning, with such startling power.”— 
Berdoe. 

23. It is a characteristic of the dramatic monologues of 
Browning that the speaker is conscious of an interlocutor to 
whom all his remarks are addressed, and all the possible 
objections from him are answered. You thus stands for the 
reader, or more fitly for any person whom we can imagine 
listening to the experiences of this lover. 

25. Another of Browning’s striking nature effects. 

benedictions : blessings. 

31. Till one ceases to feel the grossness of the body. He is 
describing a trance-like mood, in which the sensations of the 
spirit alone are felt. 

34-36. My soul smoothed itself out: a bold metaphor. 
His soul, that had been distorted by pain and doubt, now 
regains its normal state, like a roll of paper that has been 
twisted and crumpled, and regains its original form and 
smoothness in the wind. 

38. Why worry about a life marred by an inexorable and 
perverse fate. 

41-44. It is such optimism as this that Browning wishes to 
advocate, a belief in the essential goodness of things, so that 
even the darkest of our experiences has some redeeming 
feature about it. 

43. Suppose she had refused my request for a last ride 
together. 

47. We rode : as we rode. 

50. Every one works hard, and yet almost every one fails 
to secure what one wants. 

52-54. Contrast a man’s actual achievement with what he 
expected to achieve. Am I any worse off than the rest of 
mankind ? They strive for the prizes they value in life, and 
achieve them only in part. So have I done. 

56. hand and brain : no man can put into practice all 
that his understanding suggests.. 

57. Men who have the power of initiative do not always 
have the courage. 

59. Men possessed even of an iron will feel the limitations 
of their physical energy that cannot cope with the large 
demands made upon it by their unfaltering determination. 
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66. My lot is better than that of a statesman, all of whose 
life is spent in the hope of deserving an impressive obituary 
notice, or that of a soldier who lays down his life for a memorial 
in the Westminster Abbey. 

Westminster Abbey : the famous church in London where 
the kings and other notable persons of England are buried. 

67. The poet mocks his own profession. Does the poet 
realise the sublime ideals of which he sings in his poems ? The 
poet may sing of the joys of a lover riding side by side with 
his beloved. But here is the lover actually doing it. Whose 
lot is better ? 

80. whence we turn: we turn round to compare your 
Venus (in which you have executed in stone your highest 
ideal of beauty), and compare it with that girl who is by 
chance crossing the stream. 

82. You are content to have your Venus such a poor 
imitation of beauty in nature. Why should I not be satisfied 
with my poor reward in love, to the pursuit of which I have 
devoted my youth. 

86. Greatly . . . intend: the strains of his music lead to 
the sublime. 

89. This stanza strikes a very noble note. The lover 
argues: supposing I had won her love here in this life ; that 
would be the greatest and the only happiness I could desire. 
What about the next life then ? If all our ideals were achieved 
in perfection here, we would have nothing to look forward to 
in the life beyond. 

93 - dim-descried : but vaguely understood by us. 

A Grammarian’s Funeral 

This poem appeared in Men and Women, vol. ii., published 
1855. It is the study of a humanist who has consecrated his 
life to research in the minute and uninteresting details of 
Greek syntax. He is firmly convinced of a future life, and 
therefore cheerfully denies himself the pleasures of the flesh 
to do his share in the advancement of learning in Europe. 
He is the typical product of his age and environment, and has 
the characteristics of a body of men who devoted themselves 
to the classics after the inspiration derived from the first 
revival of learning in Europe had died out. 

His is not an insignificant or grotesque existence, as might 
appear to the uncompromising critics of the subtleties of 
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philology. He has the fire that kindles fire. As Ins dead body 
is carried along the steep hillside by a group of devoted disciples, 
we feel the essential greatness of the man, greatness that lies 
not in the quality of his ambition, but in the self-denial and 
the single-minded pursuit of it. 

Notice the rhythmic movement of the verse, echoing the 
varying pace of the men as they wind their way up the hill. 
Browning is a very skilful metrist; very often, when he seems 
to ignore the requirements of his art, it is done intentionally 
and with a purpose. 

3. crofts : fields; thorpes : villages. 

9. This grammarian, with his lofty thoughts, can be buried 
fitly up in the highlands, where the thoughts of mah grow 
more refined in the bracing air. 

12. Chafes in the censer : are kindled in the brain, so that 
they burst into one noble and inspired expression, as they 
should. 

censer : a vessel or pan in which incense is burned. 

17. All the peaks soar, etc.: they select his burial-ground 
on the highest mountain-top. He was the most distinguished 
of many aspiring scholars. 

18. overcome : not in all its modern connotation ; simply = 
lie over it, cover. 

19. What is the significance of No ? 

22. Wait ye the warning : you wait for a warning from me, 
lest you stumble. 

23. Our life has lacked both knowledge and distinction. 
His was lived in the dawn of knowledge. 

25. One of the disciples is speaking, and mixes his praise 
of the master with remarks on the scene around. 

26. ’Ware the beholders : we are being watched ; re¬ 
member they will judge our master by the nature of the tribute 
we pay him. 

34. The grammarian was bom as handsome as Apollo, the 
Greek god of lyric poetry. 

35. how should Spring, etc.: in the enthusiasm of youth, 
man gives no thought to the possible disappointments of life. 

37. the little touch of disease caused by overwork. 

38-41. Though stiff and feeble, he did not exclaim like a 
worldling that the joy of his life was over now that his youth 
was spent. 

41. keep the mountain-side : see 1. 22. 

43. He knew the untimely approach of disease would make 
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men pity him. But his pride in his work helped him to forget 
it soon. 

45. the world of knowledge. 

47. quoth : preterite of O.E. verb cweSan. Used only with 
the first and third person singular pronouns. Whatever is 
said precedes and the nominative follows it. 

56. Up with the curtain : that keeps him screened from 
the joys of life. Give up his secluded life of devotion to 
literature, because he has discovered what the bard and the 
sage had to say. 

59. crabbed : difficult to decipher ; obscure or intricate. 
Used in this sense as early as Chaucer, who has the expression 
“ crabbed, eloquence ”. 

The crab is peculiarly gifted in its power to move in any 
direction on land without turning, though usually it moves 
only sideways. 

64. I shall eat up the feast of learning even to the last 
crumb on the table, and feel no discomfort afterwards. 

65. such a life : -hfe-with-all its common joys and pastimes.^ 

68. Sooner than the time when he should have mastered 

all knowledge. 

69-70. The whole of a man's existence, eternity as well as 
life on earth. Therefore the use to which the earthly part 
of our existence is to be put is determined by what we intend 
to make of the whole. 

71. Quite : thoroughly. 

80-81. First let us gather the means by which life may be 
rendered worth living. If we cannot employ those means in 
this life, God will devise an opportunity whereby we shall be 
able to do so hereafter. 

86. Calculus : the stone, a painful disease of the bladder. 

88. Tussis : a cough. 

90. Caution redoubled : a warning to the coffin-bearers who 
proceed two-abreast now along the steep hill-path. 

95 - His soul had such a thirst for knowledge as could not 
be easily quenched. 

101. it: was not his bargain great ? He did not want an 
immediate and present reward for his efforts. 

103-104. It is not for man to seek perfection here. God 
alone can work the two parts of our life, earthly and heavenly, 
into one perfect whole. 

107-108. He did not want to consider life piecemeal, so 
that each little merit has its own instalment of reward. He 

X 
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was not impatient of reward. He risked the failure of life on 
earth in order that he may stand a better chance of success 
in heaven. Not only that, he refused to develop his capacities 
so as to fit himself for a successful career in the world. 

109. He ventured neck or nothing : if there is a heaven he 
would gain everything ; if there is none he lost everything. 

116. it: what to do. 


127. rattle : the rattling noise in a dying man’s throat. 
To the last gasp of life the grammarian is true to his vocation. 

129. Hoti| re f ers tQ t ^ e difficulties and perplexities of 
££"} Greek grammar. 

enclitic : in Greek grammar a word which, losing its own 
accent, is attached to a preceding word. 

148. Exalted in death as he is in his life. 














ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


(1) 1806-1846. Elizabeth Barrett was bom at Coxhoe 
Hall, Durham, March 6, 1806. She spent her childhood at 
her father’s estate near Ledbury, Herefordshire. At ten she 
could read Homer in the original, having formed an early 
taste for the classics. The other two influences in her intel¬ 
lectual development were English poetry and the scenery of 
her native shire. At the age of fourteen she wrote an epic on 
The Battle of Marathon. About 1824 she seriously injured her 
spine, as a result of an accident while trying to saddle her 
horse. She was now a confirmed invalid, lying on a sofa with 
plenty of books about her. In 1833 the Barretts went to 
London to settle there, and the poetess was still confined to 
her room, in a delicate state of health aggravated by the 
obstinacy of a harsh father. In the meantime she had pub¬ 
lished two volumes of poems and several prose papers to A 
New Spirit of the Age, a paper edited by the poet Horne. 
Notable poems of the period are : On Cowper's Grave, The 
Cry of fhe Children, and Lady Geraldine's Courtship. 

In 1845 started the correspondence that resulted in her 
meeting Browning, and their secret marriage in 1846. 

(2) 1846-1861. Her marriage brought her to health and 
freedom of life. The Italian climate soon gave her sufficient 
strength to observe and share the normal life of men and 
women. Under the influence of her husband, she learnt to 
love Italy and cherish the history of her past. Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, celebrating her love, were printed at Reading 
a year after her marriage. Many of them are faultless, and 
all of them aglow with the fire of her heart. They constitute 
her most permanent claim to be remembered in the history 
of our literature. In 1851 was issued Casa Guidi Windows, 
expressing her sympathy with Italian regeneration. Aurora 
Leigh (1856) is a long poem of four hundred pages of blank 
verse, widely read in her own day, though scarcely known 
to-day. In this poem she poured all the treasures of her 
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mind and heart. But Mrs. Browning’s besetting sin, “ diffuse¬ 
ness ”, makes the poem difficult to read through. In Poems 
before Congress (i860) there is less poetry and more Italian 
politics, and the influence of her husband’s style is evidenced, 
not to her advantage. In 1861 she died at Florence. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning enjoyed a wide popularity in 
her own day. Her influence and fame are now on the wane 
because of the nature of her work. Her poetry reflects the 
social and political problems of the early Victorian era, and 
has very few points of universality. Besides, much of what 
she wrote suffers from faulty technique. She tried new 
experiments, such as the introduction of assonance in rhymes, 
but did not have sufficient poetic power to make them 
successful. 

But, when allowance has been made for these defects, 
there is ample virtue in her verse to make at least a part of 
it live. In the Sonnets from the Portuguese, and in various 
other sonnets, she has adapted the Elizabethan sonnet series 
to modern requirements by the sincerity of her feeling. She 
is indeed a creature with a fiery heart, and when she restrains 
herself within the narrow limits of the sonnet, the flame burns 
brightly because its light is not diffused over a large area. 
She particularly fails when, after her marriage, she tries to 
follow the methods of her husband. Sh&j&jiQ t a th inker ;_Iier 
nature is t;p feel. And so long as her theme requires a tender, 
graceful, or pathetic treatment, she is in her element, and her 
creations are eminently poetical, but for an occasional lapse 
in the power of the ear to catch the highest music. But when 
she sets out to argue, or to reform, or to preach, she has not 
the requisite intensity of thought, subtlety of observation to 
give an original enough turn to her utterance. In Casa 
Guidi Windows she has evidently watched Italian life poetically, 

without the power to co-ordinate her observations into a 
poetic whole. 

Her social sympathy and an all-pervasive sense of religion, 
combined with the expression of some very intimate and 
intensely-felt moods of the lover, impart to her poetry a value 
which will always be acknowledged by appreciative readers. 
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The Cry of the Children 

This poem was published about 1844. Sir Robert Peel’s 
Factory Act, providing a ten-hours’ limit for women and 
children had not been passed yet. Mrs. Browning’s very 
sensitive soul felt the keen pathos of these neglected children 
with no pastime other than that of watching the iron wheels 
go onward, ' ‘ grinding life down from its mark ”. They are too 
feeble to go out of doors and enjoy life in the open ; they are too 
ignorant to build a faith in God. They “ are orphans of the 
earthly love and heavenly. Let them weep, let them weep ! ” 

4. Even the love of a mother cannot cheer them up. 

11. playtime of the others : every young thing in nature 
plays and rejoices. It is the unnatural civilisation of man 
that introduces sorrow even into the lives of our young ones. 

12. Ironical. 

15. An old man may weep at the recollection of his past 
and the opportunities he has lost, but why should a child cry ? 

27. hoary : white or gray with age ; therefore old, ancient. 

32. grave-rest : we have a long time to live yet before ever 
we attain to the rest of the grave. 

36. How welcome death seems to be. 

40. rime : congealed dew or vapour, hoar frost. From 
O.E. hrim ; not to be confused with rime, variant of rhyme, 
from O.E. rim, number, and O.F. rime, verse. 

42. To the imagination of the young child, the grave 
appears to be a place of perfect rest; it is so narrow that no 
work can possibly be done there. 

50. kirk-chime : chiming of the church-bell. 

56. They save themselves from heart-breaking sorrows of 
life by seeking an early death, cerement : shroud, wrapping 
for the dead. 

61. How pathetic is their ignorance of even a common 
flower like the cowslip. 

77-87. How well this stanza describes the dizziness caused 
by watching the wheels go round and round. 

81. As we look at the sky out of the high window it seems 
to go round. 

82. the long light : rays of light as they come into the dark 
underground chamber; a pencil of light. 

94. So little they know of life beyond the four walls of the 
factory, that to them the cold metallic motion is all the life 
God fashions or reveals. 
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95. against : in opposition or contradiction to. Let them 
feel that they are living souls, not subservient to the endless 
motion of the wheels. 

107-108. They have never known human love, care, or 
pity. What conception can they possibly have of divine love 

or mercy ? 

111-112. To their childish thoughts, modelled on the in¬ 
difference of mankind, it seems that God, occupied with the 
song of his angels, can have no time or inclination for their 

cries. 

115. Our Father: from the Lord's Prayer. See Note in 

William and Helen, 1 . 49. 

116. Mrs. Browning’s note is as follows : 

“ A fact rendered pathetically historical by Mr. Horne's 
report of his commission. The name of the poet of Orion and 
Cosmo de Medici has, however, a change of associations, and 
comes in time to remind me that we have some noble poetic 
heat of literature still—however open to the reproach of being 
somewhat gelid in our humanity." 

127-128. Man is the image of his Maker. Does not this 
idea become a mockery of our Maker if we desecrate His image 
in our own person by deeds of sordid cruelty ? 

135. The good and loving are the best proof we have of 
God’s existence. These children who have known neither 
good nor love can have no faith in God, the embodiment of 
either. 

142. calm of despair is the philosophic training with which 
we comfort ourselves in the darkest of our experiences. 

144. Are martyrs : they suffer as the martyrs do, without 
the sense of triumph over evil which martyrs feel. 

palm : symbol of victory and triumph : 

Palm of Martyrdom.— Chaucer. 

150. dread : dreadful. 

151. min d : put you in mind of, remind. 

I 54 _I 5b. In the opinion of many the British empire is 
founded on its industrial greatness and commercial supremacy. 

158. A solemn close. Beware the day of retribution, for 


The child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath. 
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A Child Asleep 

This poem was published in 1844, and may be studied as a 
companion to the last. It is an imaginative study of the 
child in very different circumstances—of beauty and innocence, 
such as one usually associates with childhood. 

2. mandragore : or mandrake, a poisonous plant with 
emetic and narcotic properties. It is supposed to resemble 
the human form in its root, and to shriek when plucked. For 
this association with sleep see Othello, in. iii. 330: 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday. 

5. The child goes to sleep with his playthings scattered 
about him. 

8. In his sleep the child has glimpses of heavenly sights and 
joys. Cf. Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode, introduction and 
notes. 

9. Amaranths : an imaginary unfading flower of purple 
colour supposed to grow in heaven. Compare Lotos-Eaters, 
h 133 - 

13. divinely holden : held by a divine being. 

15. Children laugh and cry, blush and grow pale in their 
sleep. Round this commonly observed fact the poet creates 
a pleasant fiction. 

19. This new glory of his heavenly dream. Even the glory 
of the summer sun is “ darker ” compared with it. 

21. ringing : move in rings about, dance round. 

24. clay : the body that seems silent in sleep. 

25. stars that seem the mutest, etc.: an old belief that stars 
move to music in the skies ; hence the expression, music of 
the spheres. Cf. Dryden’s A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day : 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony 
This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapson closing full in Man. 


32-33. Impart their brightness to the hair of a child. 

34 * 35 - The smile of a child is not earthly, but a heavenly 
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smile, which has been dropt from the mouth of some angelic 

bC1 37- shade by shade to fine down : to refine by successive. 

artistic strokes. 

48. separated from men. 

50. cloistral sanctities : sacred and secluded. Cloister : a 
convent or monastery, more especially a covered walk with 
wall on outer and columns or windows on the inner side 
attached to a college, cathedral, or religious establishment 
55. The child is such a source of bliss in the life of its 
parents that they cannot possibly express their gratitude in 

words. 

The Soul’s Expression 

This sonnet was published in 1844. Mrs. Brownings 
handling of the sonnet-form is peculiarly felicitous. Besides 
the series of sonnets published with The Soul's Expression, 
there are her well-known Sonnets from the Portuguese, dedicated 
to her husband. 

The subject of this sonnet is the difficulty every artist 
experiences in trying to express the visions and aspirations of 
his soul. 

1. stammering lips, etc.: with insufficient and imperfect 
power of expression. 

4-8. This mysterious music of the soul, born of the inter¬ 
mingling of dreams and thoughts and feelings constantly 
clamouring for expression, leaves the grosser perceptions and 
sensations of the body behind, and aspires to reach the sublime 
heights of the infinite. 

9. outbear : carry through. 

10. sublime and whole : connect with song of soul. 

14. apocalypse : here simply revelation. From Greek, 
literally = uncovering. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

(i) 1809-1832. Alfred Tennyson, son of the rector ° f 
Somersby, Mid-Lincolnshire, was born there on August 6, 
1809. After some schooling at home he was sent to Louth. 
His elder brothers were both poets, and with one of them he 
published a volume of poems in 1826. Two years later he 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he became the 
centre of a group of influential friends ; among them were 
Spedding, J. M. Kemble, Trench, Monckton Mi ne (the 
biographer of Keats), Lushington, and_ArthurHallam, the 
object of the poet’s lament in In Memonam. They were al 
devoted to letters, and exercised their influence for the reviva 
of interest in forgotten poets far beyond the limits of the 
university. In 1829 Tennyson wrote 1 imbuctoo , which won 
the chancellor’s prize for the best poem of the year. The 
first promise of real power came in 1832, with a volume of 
poems chiefly lyrical. But only a few friendly and discerning 
critics received it with any warmth. He went to the Pyrenees 
for a tour in 1831 ; its experiences had a marked influence on 
the volume of poems published ten years later. 

(2) 1832-1850. The next nine years brought forth some 
of the best known of his lyrics. He assiduously improved and 
amplified the poems issued in 1832, and his handling of his 
own previous work shows great critical discernment and 
growth of original power as an artist. The poems of 1842 
secured his place and brought him much popularity. The 
Princess, a Medley, published 1847, is a melodrama in blank- 
verse. It ridicules the feminine movement that was making 
itself felt in the middle of the nineteenth century. Its only 
interest to-day is a number of beautiful songs interspersed 
through it. Wordsworth died in April 1850, and in the follow¬ 
ing November Tennyson succeeded to the laureateship. In 
this year fell the anonymous publication of In Memoriam, 
his noblest contribution to our “ literature of thought In 
the June of this year he had married Emily Sarah Sellwood, 
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whom he had met several years before. The Tennysons now 
settled down at Twickenham. 

( 3 ) 1850-1870. In 1853 they moved to the Isle of Wight, 
returning in 1867 to Aid worth (Sussex), where he built a house 
after his own design, and established himself there for the 
remainder of his life. Maud : a Monodrama, published in 
1855, is Tennyson’s further excursion into the personal lyric 
to give it a wider and deeper meaning. In this period he is 
seen working at the Celtic Arthurian legend, already handled 
in some exquisitely beautiful poems : The Lady of Shalott, 
Sir Galahad, and Morte d'Arthur. The first four Idylls came 
in 1870, but his design was not completed till 1885. This is 
his most ambitious work. It could not fail to be interesting, 
but as a whole it fails for lack of any internal unity, and 
because the poet is so deeply a Victorian at heart that he is 
unable to project himself into the age of chivalry. The Idylls 
are further encumbered by an allegorical symbolism, to which 
our attention is drawn in the Dedication : “ They are a new- 
old tale, shadowing Sense at war with Soul 

But whatever the merit of these Idylls in other fields, the 
poet had reached the maturity of his power. Enoch Arden 
and Aylmer's Field (1864) show the perfection of his art in 
narrative or idyllic verse. 

(4) 1870-1892. Now followed a series of dramas mainly 
historical in subject: Queen Mary (1875), Harold (1877), 
Becket (1884), etc. He showed brilliant power in creating 
character, but they are not successful on the stage, because 
they are strong in literary excellences but lack truly dramatic 
qualities. Between 1880-1890 came volumes of idylls, lyrics, 
ballads showing a wide range of interests and a sure perfection 
of art. History, tales in dialect, that chiefly of Lincolnshire ; 
a few beautiful classical pieces, narratives of the profoundest 
pathos ; poems treating contemporary problems in religion 
and morality, science and politics are all included. 

In January 1884 he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Tennyson of Freshwater and Aldsworth. He died on October 
6, 1892, at his home in Aldsworth, and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 


Tennyson’s vogue and popularity with his contemporaries 
is not difficult to understand. His poetry is so obvious in 
conception and so happy in execution that he has never failed 
to attract a large number of readers. But he has lost his hold 
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on the public mind because his interests were mainly local and 
Victorian, the evolution of his thought simple and of the 
average kind. 

But the whole of Tennyson's poetry will not easily perish. 
His superb artistry in the use of language will take at least 
the curious again and again to his work. He has completely 
steeped himself in the English poetic tradition and mastered 
the devices of all the craftsmen from Chaucer to Keats. Of 
Keats especially is he an adept pupil, showing the same 
felicitous use of individual words and phrases with a more 
perfected skill in imparting unity to the structure of his 
poems. But though he is a better artist, and a metrist whose 
accuracy and invention have seldom been questioned, he does 
not show Keats’ unfailing poetic power. From first to last 
the pictorial effect in his poetry threatens to minimise the 
intellectual and spiritual effects. The love of measure and 
order is as visible in his pictures of character as in every other 
aspect of his poetry. 

Tennyson’s genius is lyrical. He has the great gift of song, 
though without the rapture that sometimes attends it. What¬ 
ever he touches he transmutes into a sweet melody, simple and 
personal, or rich and sonorous. This gift is nowhere so well 
employed as in giving expression to a sense of loss, recollected 
after the occasion of grief, and brooded over in intellectual 
anguish and stoical suffering. This feeling mingles with the 
voice of the sea or the mists of the air, or finds illustration in 
many a picture from nature. In a more joyous mood the poet 
enables us to see the idyllic side of English life. Its quiet 
rural scenery, the rich perfumes of summer or the rare tints of 
autumn, the joys of a simple homely love with plenty and 
freedom around—all these find simple, almost Wordsworthian 
expression in his English Idylls and other Poems. 

Tennyson essayed the dramatic muse too. But the result, 
either as plays or as monologues, is not worthy of his great 
genius. There are a few moods, such as that of Ulysses or 
The Northern Farmer, into which he can readily enter. But 
otherwise his imagination is so airy, graceful, and combinative 
that he cannot detach himself enough from his subject. His 
poetic fancy is for ever intruding in, and suffusing his pictures 
with personal feeling. He builds his persons on a preconcep¬ 
tion : they are mainly types, rarely individuals. In this, as 
in many other points, he is a contrast to his contemporary. 
Browning. 
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Tennyson, though not as clearly and consistently as 
Coleridge, believed nature to be a vision of the poetic mind. 
In his poetry she is humanised ; she rejoices or is steeped in 
gloom according as man is in a joyous or a sorrowful mood. 
Her beauty, calm, and music are of our creation. If we are 
intensely absorbed in ourselves we seldom notice her. She 
appears in divers colours and moods, not through any in¬ 
trinsic quality or consciousness in her, but simply through an 
associative faculty in ourselves. She is only the accompani¬ 
ment to human action and sentiment. 

In the delineation of Nature Tennyson is always aiming at 
the pictorial effect. His landscapes open before us bit by bit; 
it is a small horizon within the range of our eye, in which 
every object is clear and every sound is audible. Our delight 
is thus complete. His pictures are full of light-and-shade 
effects ; there is always an attendant music. The artist is 
at pains to record all the exquisite, minute points so faultlessly 
observed by him. He creates an atmosphere for his pictures, 
and groups his objects in it with an eye to their artistic value. 
Therefore we enjoy them best in the perspective in which he 
has placed them for us. But the range of his nature is limited. 
It is generally English. Sometimes, perhaps generally in all 
his best poems of nature, the natural setting is invented, in 
the sense that it is not the copy of any original which the poet 
saw and enjoyed, but a combination of details observed and 
carefully noted by him at different places and times. But 
such is the power of his imagination and so rare its synthetic 
faculty that we never feel them to be ideal or imaginary. The 
details are so combined and unified into a whole that, but for 
the poet’s own testimony, we should never have guessed his 
secret. 

The failing interest in Tennyson's poetry is due to his 
peculiar attitude towards man. All his concern is with 
England and Englishmen. He is so insular that even Scotch¬ 
men and Irishmen are excluded from his love or sympathy. We 
are not sure even if Englishwomen are not excluded from the 
privileges he extends to his compatriots. His attitude towards 
them is so full of condescension. It is this simple interest in 
man that makes him so Victorian, so un-universal. He is 
conventional to the very tips of his fingers ; he never forgets 
the proprieties of conduct and faith that ruled society in the 
earlier years of Victoria’s reign. He lacks the historical 
imagination, living entirely in the present. He modernises^. 
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nay, Victorianises his Greek heroes and mediaeval knights and 
ladies. He is so steeped in English traditions that his muse is 
never at ease outside England. This is a serious drawback, 
which will prevent the creation of a permanent or world-wide 
interest in his poetry. 

The Lady of Shalott 

This poem was first published in 1832, considerably altered 
and published in its present form in 1842. It is Tennyson’s first 
experiment in a subject connected with the Arthurian legend, 
which he treated of in detail later in life. The incident of the 
poem is "taken from an Italian novelette, Donna di Scalotta. 
Shalott and Astolat are the same words. The Lady of Shalott 
is evidently the Elaine of the Mortc d'Arthur, but I do not think 
that I had ever heard of the latter when I wrote the former. 
Shalott was a softer sound than Scalott.” [Tennyson’s note.] 

Some critics have tried to read an allegorical meaning into 
this poem. But it should be obvious that every detail in the 
poem is not to be so construed. A key to the general symbolism 
intended may be found in the lines : 

Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed : 

" I am half sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 

This question of symbolism apart, it is one of the best of 
Tennyson’s earlier lyrics, because of the poet’s delight in sound 
and colour. Its haunting music and shifting panorama would 
be apparent to every reader. 

3 - wold, etc. : cover the open country (wold) and extend 
as far as the horizon. 

5. Camelot : " (unlike the Camelot of the Celtic legends) is 
on the sea in the Italian story ”. —Tennyson. 

7 - blow : bloom. 

n. dusk and shiver : the surface of the water in the river 
darkens a little as the ripples are caused by the breeze. - 

17* imbowers • keeps as in a bower. 

2 5 * casement : compare Keats' Ode to a Nightingale : 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

56. pad [a variant of path = road]: here used for Pad-nag, 
an easy-paced horse. 
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76. brazen greaves : leg-armour made of brass. 

77: Sir Lancelot : a character in a French Arthurian 
romance, originally dating from the twelfth century. The 
romance is best known in English through the well-known 
version of Sir Thomas Malory'. Sir Lancelot was the son of 
'Ban, king of Brittany, and was one of the most famous knights 
of the Round Table (of King Arthur). He had a guilty intrigue 
with Guinevere, and was thus drawn into a war with King 
Arthur. Guinevere retired to a convent, and Sir Lancelot 
became a monk, saying masses for his old companions in 
arms. 

78. A red-cross knight, etc. : descriptive of the heraldic 
sign on the shield of Sir Lancelot. 

87. blazon’d : blazon not in the modern sense of publish 
forth, etc., but in the sense of a heraldic sign, from which the 
modern sense is derived. 

baldric : shoulder-belt. 

107. Tirra lirra : an attempt to imitate in words the burden 
of a skylark’s song. Compare Winter’s Tale, iv. iii. 9 : 

The lark that tirra lyra chants. 

118. straining: blowing its hardest. 

129. Foreseeing all the calamities that would befall him. 

130. With a vacant, preoccupied look. 

143. Like the swan which is supposed to sing its sweetest 
song before it dies. Also see the account of Ophelia's death in 
Hamlet, iv., sc. vii. 

147. Till her blood was frozen slowly: Tennyson's note on 
this line runs as follows : “ George Eliot liked my first the 
best: 

Till her smooth face sharpen'd slowly.” 

[Which reading would you prefer ?J 

166. cross’d : made a sign of the cross with arms across 
their breast to protect themselves against all possible harm 
from evil spirits. 

The Lotos-Eaters 

This poem was first published in 1832, recast and published 

V ^ 

in its present form in 1842. 

The subject of this poem is taken from Homer s Odyssey , 
ix. 82 foil. “ The treatment of . . . The Lotos-Eaters is, as 
far as I know, original.” [Tennyson’s note.] 
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The chief points to note about this poem are the skill of 
the artist, by which he can make the sound echo the sense, 
the varying movements of the metre, and the languorous grace 
of the atmosphere in which all its sights and sounds are 
realised. 

i. he : Ulysses. 

7. Note the part the sun and the moon and the shadowy 
objects in the distance are made to play in this poem. 

8. “ Taken from the waterfall at Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, 
when I was twenty or twenty-one.”— Tennyson. 

11. ‘‘Lying among these mountains before this waterfall, 
that comes down one thousand or twelve hundred feet, I 
sketched it (according to my custom then) in these words.”— 
Tennyson. 

15-18. Mark this skilful painting in words. Later the pre- 
Raphaelites deliberately aimed at this kind of effect in their 
poetry. 

23. galingale : sedge. “ I meant the Cyperns papyrus of 
Linnaeus,” writes Tennyson. 

27. The land of lotos was supposed to be in the north of 
Africa. 

42. wandering fields: “ Made by me on a voyage from 
Bordeaux to Dublin (1830). I saw a great creamy slope of 
sea on the horizon, rolling toward us. 

“ I often, as I say, chronicle on the spot, in four or five 
words or more, whatever strikes me as picturesque in nature.” 
—Tennyson. 

44. island home : Ithaca. See note to the next poem. 

45. Contrast the lethargic, ease-loving attitude of the crew 
who have eaten the lotos with the energetic and ever-fresh 
spirit of their leader, Ulysses, as exhibited in the next poem. 

Choric Song : an irregular ode that is modelled on the odes 
of Pindar, a Greek poet. There are very definite rules that 
govern the rhythm and structure of the original Pindaric odes ; 
but these rules were not understood by English writers of 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, with the 
result that Pindaric in English came to mean irregular. The 
odes of Thomas Gray, a poet of the eighteenth century, are 
true Pindaric odes, but from a study of other composers of 
the ode it would seem that the irregular variety is more 
congenial to English poesy. See Wordsworth’s Ode, for 
instance. 

46-69. Everything in nature is calm, gentle, and restful. 

Y 
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The music of sounds in nature, the beauty of grass and flower, 
even the movement of water in the stream, all seem to indicate 
the need of a ceasing from toil. Why should man, then, the 
roof and crown of things, not rest from incessant work and 
wandering. 

86-87. If death is for certain the end of each man’s life, 
why should he not spend it in ease and comfort ? 

94. To war with evil: it is useless to fight against the 
principle of evil in life. It is not for a handful of men to 
overcome it. Therefore let us alone. Time, Destiny, the 
transitoriness of things are all against us ; why do you drive 
us on to action then ? Let us, like other vegetation in nature, 
ripen, fall, and cease. 

98. dark death: the Greeks did not believe in a life after 
death. 

99-110. The joys of abandoning ourselves to pure laziness, 
free from all care. 

102. amber light of the setting sun. 

107. And tender curving lines of creamy spray: how 
would you characterise this line ? 

hi. Old friends who are dead and buried. 

113. The Greek custom of preserving the remains of the 
dead after cremation. 

118. inherit us : become head of the family. The Greeks 
followed the patriarchal system. 

119. After the Fall of Troy, Ulysses and his followers 
wandered all over the Mediterranean and its southern coast 
for several years. See note to next poem, 1. 4. 

For the idea compare the agitation of Macbeth at the sight 
of Banquo’s ghost (Macbeth, Act in., Sc. iv.) : 

What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 

The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. . . . 

121. eat our substance: compare Odyssey, iv. 96 and iv. 
176 (Butcher and Lang’s translation). 

the minstrel: who told Telemachus the whole story of his 
father’s wanderings. See Ulysses. 

124. Is there confusion : if there is a civil commotion or 

war. 
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129. Trouble on trouble: compare Milton, Paradise Lost, 

Bk. II. 995 : 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded. 


130. Too hard a task for old men to accomplish. 

132. Before the invention of the compass the sailors steered 
their course in the open sea with the help of the fixed stars 
in the sky. 

133. amaranth : see note in A Child Asleep, 1 . 9. 

moiy: "the sacred herb of mystical power, used as a 
charm by Odysseus against Circe ”.— Tennyson. 

142. acanthus : a genus of plants with prickly leaves ; 
conventionally a leaf of it is represented in Greek architecture. 

148. Note the change in metre, and its significance. 

151. starboard, larboard : right and left side of the ship 
looking forward. 

152. the wallowing monster : the whale ? 

153. an equal min d : with a steadfast mind. 

155. like Gods : the Greek conception of gods was of 
beings immortal, but otherwise too much like man in their 
passions—love, hate, jealousy, and strife. 

156. the bolts : the dreaded thunderbolt of Zeus (the 
Roman Jupiter); his instrument of punishment. 

158. Round their golden houses : the Greek gods dwelt on 
the top of Mount Olympus, girdled with the gleaming world 
of clouds. 

161-162. Mark the breathless movement of the verse. 

162. The gods are represented here as absolutely indifferent 
to the difficulties of life on earth. Not only that, they seem 
to take delight in human misery. 

168. The Greeks had a vague notion of an island of the 
happy, where the virtuous went bodily after death, and in a 
place of torture for those who displeased the gods. 


Ulysses 

This poem was composed, 1842. 

In sentiment it is a complete contrast to the preceding poem. 
In his own words, it urges " the need of going forward, and 
braving the struggle of life ”, instead of shirking it in slothful 
ease as the lotos-eating mariners do. 
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The metre is blank-verse, in its movement and majesty 
reminding one of Milton’s. 

1. an idle king : Ulysses was the king of Ithaca, a country 
of “ barren crags ”, inhabited by “ a savage race 

2. still : quiet, peaceful. 

3. an aged wife : Penelope, whose hand had been sought in 
her youth by many a prince. 

4. Justice is thrown away on a people who have no sense 
of equality. 

5. know not me : do not appreciate my worth, do not 
understand me. A man of his talent and experience is wasted 
on these semi-civilised people, whose only care is to provide 
for themselves and their children the bare necessities of life. 


6-7. drink life to the lees : to the last day of my life I shall 
see what enjoyment life has to give me. lees : the precipitate 
at the bottom of a cask of wine ; dregs. 

10. Thro’ scudding drifts : hurrying storm and rain ; on 
the rough sea as well as on land. Hyades : the seven stars in 
the head of Taurus. Their rising and setting was supposed to 
influence weather on the sea. 

12. hungry heart : hungry for knowledge and experience. 
Odysseus is constantly referred to as wise, godlike by Homer. 

14. climates : in the fuller sense of, a region with varying 
conditions of weather. 

17. The battlefield of Troy ringing with noise of battle. 

18. I have profited by my experiences ; assimilated all that 
I have observed. 

19-21. The experience that we actually acquire tells us only 
of our limitations. It is only a means of reminding us of the 
vast unexplored regions of the world, which in our ignorance 
we are likely to define in terms of the knowledge we possess. 
The more we know, the stronger becomes our conviction that 
there is a good deal more to know. 

24. As if the mere act of breathing is life. 

24-26. To know all that a man needs to know would 
require hundreds of years of life. How can I afford to waste, 
then, the few remaining years of my short life. 

27. But every hour that is spent in the effort to know is 
usefully spent, and saved from the eternal darkness of death 
which threatens to engulf everything. 

30. grey : Ulysses is old in years but not in mind. 

36. by slow prudence : Tennyson remained all his life an 
admirer of gradual progress in the political emancipation of a 
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nation. In You ask me, why, he applies the same idea to the 
British Constitution, and shows how the English race have 
won their liberty moving “ from precedent to precedent 

40. An ordinary man, who will discharge the usual duties of 
life with care, and therefore be easily understood and fully 
appreciated by his subjects. 

44. puffs her sail : fills her sails with the breeze. 

45. gloom : the sea is not brightly lighted because of the 
haze in the distance. See The Lady of Shalott, 1 . 11. 

50. his: either old age = old men, or his = its, as in English 
till even Milton’s time. 

53. strove with Gods : the gods came down on earth to 
help the Trojans against the Greeks. 

60. baths of all the western stars : according to the Greek 
idea of geography the world was flat, and the stars actually 
sank into the sea in the West and rose out of the sea in the 
. East. 

63. the Happy Isles: see note in The Lotos-Eaters, 1 . 168. 

64. Achilles : a Greek legendary warrior. He is the 
central hero of the Iliad, which is largely occupied with his 
quarrel with Agamemnon, the leader of the Greek host. He 
was the slayer of Hector, and was himself slain by Paris. 

67. that which we are, we are : we may not be as mighty 
as we were when we strove with the gods. But even now we 
are not insignificant. Even now we have an unconquerable 
will. Compare Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bk. I. 105-109 : 

What though the field be lost ? 

All is not lost; the unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield. 


In Memoriam 

This poem was published in 1850. It had been seventeen 
years in the making, for A. H. Hallam, whose death it com¬ 
memorates, died in September 1833. It expresses some of 
the inmost thoughts and experiences of the poet, but he has 
brooded over his grief so long that it has lost the appeal of a 
peat sorrow. It does not move so much as it instructs, and 
is, therefore,- simply as an elegy not so great as Shelley’s 
Adonais, in which he laments the death of Keats, though both 
of them “ are charged with the poetry of ideas But it is 
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free from the pastoral convention on which Milton’s Lycidas 
and Matthew Arnold's Thyrsis are based. 

In Memoriam was too dispersedly written to have a complete 
unity ; it has no unity of thought or of structure, and may, 
therefore, be read in extracts without any loss of enjoyment. 
“ The separate numbers, long or short, of In Memoriam have 
the same kind of unity as the sonnets in an Elizabethan series ; 
that is, they are mostly detachable and complete poems, yet 
are linked more or less closely with their neighbours, so that 
the whole has at any rate a semblance of unity ; and this is 
enhanced by the unity of metre.”— Elton. 

The evolution of thought, beginning with the numbing 
effect of grief and concluding with a consolation based not on 
reasoning at all, but on a kind of “mystical intuition", is 
very complex. A section to section summary is given to 
help the reader, for sometimes the concentration of thought in 
words may be found obscure. 

1-68. We hope that somehow good will come out of evil. 
Every present aspect of evil will develop into an ultimate good. 

This belief may be upset by the law of nature that requires 
the sacrifice of the individual to achieve the perfection of the 
type to which the individual belongs ; hence the obviously 
indiscriminate distribution of pleasure and pain, good and evil 
over individuals. 

3. pangs of nature : agony caused by our appetites. 

s ins of will : sins deliberately committed by man. 

4. taints of blood : vices inherited by us, therefore not due 
to any fault of ours. 

8. the pile complete : the universe is a moral and struc¬ 
tural whole, in which even the sufferings of man and brute 
serve a purpose. 

12. Or but : does not only serve the purpose of feeding 
other animals—birds, for instance. 

16. every winter, etc.: compare Ode to the West Wind : 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind. 

Even our sins become the means of our spiritual purification. 

17. dream : vague, undefined hope. 

18. nig ht of ignorance. Capable only of feeling like a 
child. With trust like a child’s. 

21-24. Our desire for immortality is divinely inspired. 

24. likest : most like. The inner consciousness of man. 
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31. fifty : in some later editions found as myriad. 

32. one to bear : to grow into a tree and bear fruit. 

33-36. This seeming contradiction in the purpose of God 

and nature shakes me in my faith, that somehow good will be 
the final goal of ill. 

35, A spiritualistic faith evolved through materialism. 

42. The history of evolution, as studied in fossils, tells us 
of many types that have become extinct. 

47. Science does not recognise any religious conception of 
a human soul, as distinct from mental or physical life in man. 

50. splendid purpose : to earn immortality through self- 
denial and prayer. 

52. fanes : temples. 

55-56. Nature does not know any law of divine love, such 
as we advocate in the social relations of men. In nature 
animals prey upon each other, guided by their rapacious 
instincts. 

59-60. Is man body alone ? Will the dust of the grave 
or the fossil in a rock be all that is left of him ? Compare 
Shelley’s Adonais, 177-180 : 

Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ? th’ intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 

61. Man, then, is a monster, an unreality, an inconsistency. 
He is not the creature we imagined him to be. 

62. Dragons of the prime : the great Saurian reptiles; the 
geologic monster of the early periods. 

64- match’d: compared. 

66. thy : of Hallam from the other world, to come and 
assure us life is not futile. 

69-188. It is better that a man should suffer through the 
loss of a friend than never to have had a friend. When my 
friends (whose worth I have tried) admonish me for thus taking 
my grief to heart, I can only say that the spirit of my dead 
friend is an abiding influence upon my life, and the source 
from which I derive strength to uphold me in my great grief. 
It is his spirit that asks me to take a living friend to myself, 
so that he may speak to me with the voice of the living. But 
I strongly believe I shall one day be united to him ; in the 
meanwhile I shall take another friend on earth and give him 
all that remains of my widowed love. 
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71-72. Perhaps the most widely known lines of Tennyson. 

73. Addressed to Edmund Lushington, the husband of one 
of the poet’s sisters. 

76. You wish to know whether. 

81-82. Such as lead me to give you a frank answer. 

84. True to laws of friendship. 

85. tenor : settled or prevailing course of life. 

87. Hallam died in Vienna on September 15, 1833, in the 
twenty-third year of his life. 

89. The great Intelligences : the beautiful angels. Compare 
Milton’s sonnet, On his Blindness, 11 . 11-13 : 

His state 

Is kingly : thousands at His bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 

92. Received and gave him welcome : compare Milton’s 
Lycidas, 178-182 : 

There entertain him all the saints above 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears from his eyes. 

96. cycled times : cycles of time on earth. 

100. Compare Shelley’s Adonais, 11 . 7-9 : 

. . . till the Future dares 
Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity. 

105-109. The prose order is : “ Yet none could know better 
than I (that) the sense of human will demands at human hands 
much of act by which we dare to live or die.” 

We are free to do what we choose, therefore all the more 
necessary for us that we must do something. Free will 
demands action from man. 

And yet I feel that my grief interferes with the operation 
of my free will. Under the influence of my dead friend I 
cannot do what I ought to. 

113-116. Compare the epitaph on the grave of Hallam : 

One too early lost for public fame. 

But already conspicuous among his contemporaries, 

For the brightness of his genius 
The depth of his understanding, etc. 
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1x7. passion : grief; has not led me astray to. 

121. imaginative woe : the sorrow of the poet, that affected 
his imagination and speculative faculty. 

122. That made him puzzle over metaphysical questions, 
such as the eternal conflict between spirit and matter, good 
and evil, eternity and death. 

123-124. The immediate effect of this " imaginative woe " 
was to save him from the crushing blow of his friend’s death. 
It has spread the grief over all his life and thought, but pre¬ 
served him against the intensity of its physical shock. 

135. All wounds heal with Time. But do they ? questions 
the poet. To his eternal friendship even the all-devouring 
time can make no difference. \_^ 

146. A part of the eternal silence, and yet desirous of com¬ 
municating with me. 

I 53 _I 54- clouds of nature : misery, pain, or distress that 
overcast the life of man on earth ; can they influence the 
spiritual freedom and serenity of man. 

159. The final bliss to be attained in the life to come. 

163. We do not know the life beyond the grave as it really 
is. We can realise it only in some kind of symbols, and thereby 
comfort ourselves in our grief. 

166. those things : grief and separation, for example. 

173-176. For what are they that keep entirely to them¬ 
selves all the ardour and love of our youth ? They are, 
certainly, first love, first friendship that effect a union with 
ourselves before we have known any other lover or friend. 

177 . Still mine : yet my heart. 

186-188. Not, perhaps, as fresh and joyous as the first 
flowers of spring, but quite as welcome as the flowers that 
bloom later. 

189-220. The change from the old to the new order of things 
and what it implies, for the poet as well as the world at large. 

189. Ringing of bells on the midnight of December 31 
every year. 

196. “ the false ” and “ the true ” are enumerated in the 
lines that follow. 

197 - saps the mind : takes away its vitality. 

198. Connect with grief in the line above. 

199 - The still undecided quarrel of Labour and Capital. 

201. the dying cause : the out-of-date distinctions of 
political parties ; according to some the very backbone of the 
English Constitution. 
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206. faithless coldness : see The Cry of the Children, for 
example. 

220. the Christ to be : the Christianity of the future, which 
the poet hopes will be even more liberal and enlightened in 
its doctrin^.,? 

221-2^4. The poet feels how his grief has humanised his 
soul. He will no longer indulge his grief or speculate on 
useless metaphysical questions. Instead, he will use this 
opportunity of learning some wisdom from the death of his 
friend. 

221. See Wordsworth’s Intimation Ode, st. iv. 

225. barren : unproductive of any good. 

226. vacant : vague, undefined longing after something. 

229-230. All my speculation as to heaven and heavenly 

life is a creation of my own imagination. 

231-232. And all my belief as to my friend’s mode of life 
after death is based on what I knew of him here on earth, 
perhaps a little glorified by my love for him. 

236. Whatever else of wisdom I may have lost by your 
death^l-i^o 

237. The churl : or the “ false " gentleman is to be found 
in all the ranks of life. 

239. golden ball : the symbol of authority over a kingdom, 
held in the hand of a king. 

240. clown : a rustic ; an ill-bred person. 

241. veil : conceal his want of gentlemanliness in costly 
dress. 

244. gilded pale : the showy exterior, or conventional 
behaviour dictated by society. 

245. but he : except the man. 

251. His politeness is not assumed. It is the instinctive 
and habitual expression of a noble nature. 

255. Drew in : contracted, narrowed (Eversley edition). 

259. charlatan : an impostor, a mountebank. 

261-280. Sorrow may teach the poet to be wise. But the 
wisdom of his friend would have helped him out of any situa¬ 
tion that might have arisen, as a true statesman should. 

262. Compare 1 . 236. 

264. the seasons : unforeseen emergencies. 

266. force and skill : energy and tact. 

268. what : defined in the following stanzas. 

272. A pillar : a statesman pursuing a determined policy 
at the time of political troubles (described in 11. 273-280). 
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273. licensed boldness: Tennyson is perhaps alluding to 
Chartism, a violent reform movement from 1837-1848. It 
takes its name from the manifesto issued under the name of 
" People’s Charter 

274. when the time has birth : when the opportune moment 
arrives they become the means of changing the destiny of a 
whole nation. Compare You ask me, why, 17-20 and 25-28 : 

Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime. 

And individual freedom mute ; 

• ••••• 

Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 

Wild wind l I seek a warmer sky, 

And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the South. 

281-308. Knowledge has beauty, let her prevail among 
men. But she is vain, and not yet perfect or mature without 
love and faith ; in her enthusiasm she is likely to lead to evil. 
She is for ever grabbing at power. Therefore is she second to 
heavenly wisdom with reverence and charity. [The point of 
the argument being that, Hallam did not, perhaps, have much 
knowledge at the age of twenty-three, but he had true wisdom.] 

283-284. Who shall fix her pillars P See Proverbs ix. 1 : 
“ Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her 
seven pillars.” 

285. Wild and impetuous action born of excessive self- 
confidence. 

286. Looks ahead with presumptuousness, never up to the 
sky with humble submission to the guidance of God. 

292. Pallas : Athene, the goddess of wisdom and war 
among the Greeks ; identified with Minerva by the Romans. 
She sprang full grown and armed from the head of Zeus. 

293. Demons : powers of evil and darkness. 

295. Let her know her place: see Cowper, The Winter 
Walk at Noon, 85 : 


There the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And learning wiser grow without her books, 
Wisdom and knowledge far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connexion. 
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300. like the younger child : compare : 

Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to guide her 
Is like a headstrong horse, that throws the rider. 

Francis Quarles (1592-1644). 

303. earnest to thy goal : acquired wisdom so early in your 
life. 

308. Tennyson says elsewhere in In Memoriam (St. 7) : 

Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

But more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before. 

To make reference to the fuller text of In Memoriam easier, 
a list giving the corresponding numbers of the sections here 
selected, is given below : 

Sections 1-3 correspond to Sections liv.-lvi. 

„ 4 „ „ lx xxv. 

„ 5 .. .. cvi. 

„ 6 „ ., cviii. 

7 .. .. cxi. 

„ 8-9 „ ,, CXIII.-CXIV. 





















MATTHEW ARNOLD 


(1) 1822-1867. Matthew Arnold, one of the greater of 
modern poets and critics, was the eldest son of the famous 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. He was born on December 24, 1822, 
and educated at Winchester and Rugby, where he won a 
prize in 1840 with a poem on Alaric. The same year he went 
up to Balliol College, Oxford, graduating with Honours in 1844. 
Next year he was elected to a Fellowship at Oriel. From 
1847 to 1851 he acted as private secretary to Lord Lansdowne, 
and in this capacity he acquired that interest in public affairs 
which distinguished him as a man of letters all his life. In 
1851 he was appointed one of the Inspectors of Schools, an 
office which he filled with eminent success till his retirement in 
1886. He was more than once sent to the Continent to inquire 
into the state of education, especially in France, Germany, 
and Holland. His masterly reports, with their suggestive 
hints and downright criticism of English deficiencies, attracted 
much attention in England. 

From 1857 to 1867 he filled the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. 
Some of his most valuable work in criticism belongs to this 
period. Essays in Criticism came in 1865 ; Lectures on the 
Study of Celtic Literature were issued in 1867. 

All his best poetry had been written before he took himself 
thus whole-heartedly to the work of literary and social criticism. 
The Poems, issued in 1853-1854, contain all his best known 
lyrics. New Poems of 1867 contain the elegies and the 
narrative poems as well as a good deal more of the earlier 
work. The reason of this early cessation of poetic production 
seems to be twofold : a lack of appreciation in the public and 
a limited range of poetic interest in himself; all that he had 
to say in verse he had very nearly said. 

(2) 1867-1888. This is the period of Arnold's prose where 
the loose, half-bantering, half-persuasive style of his sentences 
is in strange contrast to the firm, polished, and restrained 
structure of his verse. The details of his critical creed are 
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very interesting, but will be out of place here. It is all directed 
towards the noble object of enlightening his readers on points 
of literary taste and judgement, or leading them on to a right 
appreciation of all the best that has been thought and said 
in the world. Socially it is a preaching of “culture”, of 
sweetness and light in the affairs of men. Culture and A narchy 
(1869), St. Paul and Protestantism (1870), Literature and 
Dogma (1872), Last Essays on Church and Religion lead a 
bold attack on the narrow religious and social prejudices of 
the Victorian mind. They express his dissatisfaction with the 
unquestioning spiritual complacency of the Englishmen of his 
time. 

In 1883 he received a civil pension, £250 a year, and in the 
same year he went to America to deliver a course of lectures : 
the result was Discourses in America (1885). He died 
suddenly at Liverpool on April 15, 1888. 


The predominant note in Arnold’s poetry is elegiac. Not 
only in the elegies so called, but in all his noblest lyrics the 
poet broods in a melancholy spirit on the faith that has been 
swept away by the French Revolution without any substitute 
having been found. He represents, however, in a very subdued 
tone, the ferment of ideas symbolised by the Oxford movement. 
His mood is one of intellectual questioning of all forms of 
dogma and settled creed. He owed part of this critical outlook 
on life to Goethe, and if his own feelings are calm and un¬ 
ruffled it is because he has schooled himself in the best of 
classical culture, and because he has learnt from Wordsworth 
to view nature as a relief from the conflicting passions of life. 
Not that he attaches any such moral or ethical meaning to her 
ministering of relief as Wordsworth did. Nature is only a 
concrete objective reality, some of whose noble and beautiful 
aspects may be applied by man to assuage his feelings so 
sorely hurt by the spiritual struggles of human existence. Her 
primary appeal is not the emotions, but to the eye, the ear ; 
and it is by assuaging the senses that she soothes the mind. 

The sense of conflict without and the possession of a stoical 
calm in the mind of the poet give to his poetry a very intel¬ 
lectual air. He is a man of the mind, and all his interest in 
man is intellectual. He treats leSs of the personality of the 
characters he touches and more of their achievement. He 
expresses these moods of meditation over the destiny of man 
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with something of the melancholy of Hamlet; he too has a 
sense that life is out of joint, and he laments that it should be 
the lot of his generation to set it right. 

Nature fascinates him, and he broods with the same 
melancholy air on her charms. His observation of her is even 
more accurate than that of Tennyson, and he dwells on each 
detail with a quiet joy in its beauty of colour, form, or sound. 

He has a style at once simple and lucid. His verse lacks 
movement; it is almost statuesque, because each word is 
deliberately selected, each phrase finely chiselled and set in 
its place. He is Greek in the sense that he prefers simple and 
limpid diction, and so uses it as not to miss any of the dignity, 
fulness, or grandeur of richer or more sonorous diction. 

Arnold will continue to make his appeal to those who value 
the passion of intellect in poetry, rather than the frenzy or 
rapture of emotions. He is a scholar, speaking to scholars 
with great pathos, tenderness, and dignity. 

Memorial Verses 

These verses were published in 1850 soon after the death of 
Wordsworth. Matthew Arnold was a great admirer of Words¬ 
worth’s character and poetry, and one of the few critics to 
give him a high place amongst the European poets. Later, 
when, as a critic, he rebelled against the canons of the Romantic 
Movement, he found “ Wordsworth even, profound as he is, 
yet so wanting in completeness and variety ”. 

Memorial Verses is one of the many poems Arnold wrote 
to commemorate European philosophers and men of letters 
whose works had influenced him, and led him to formulate 
his creed of culture as a remedy for the evils and religious 
dissensions of society. They are of much range and variety, 
but the tone is quiet and elegiac throughout, with occasional 
rise to lyric heights. 

The poet is always careful of form and structure ; it is true 
that he never mastered “ the grand style ” which he so much 
appreciated, yet his style is always adequate, and responsive 
to the matter. 

1. Goethe (1749-1832) : the great German philosopher and 
poet. He is best known as the author of Faust, the greatest 
of the nineteenth-century plays in Europe. He lived for 
several years at the court of Weimar. 

2. Byron: see Life of Byron. 
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3. remain’d to come : most of the poets of the Romantic 
movement were dead by 1832, the year of Scott s death in 
England and of Goethe in Germany. 

8. He taught us little : Arnold admired Byron, but hardly 
ever understood him with sympathy. His classical sense of 
structure and his calm and philosophic view of life prevented 
his sympathetic approach to Byron, though, in his own words, 
he was old enough to feel “ the expiring wave ” of Byron's 
mighty influence. Arnold defined poetry as the “ criticism 
of life ", and judged by that standard Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats were all found wanting in the substance that constituted 
life in his eyes. 

9. felt : alludes to the impulsive and passionate nature of 
Byron’s poetry. 

14. Titanic : the Titans were the sons of Uranus and of 
Ge. They rebelled against Uranus and the other gods. The 
war lasted for ten years, at the end of which they were defeated 
and hurled down to a pit under Tartarus (Hell.). 

strife : see Life of Byron ; reference is to the lifelong war 
that he waged against the conventions based on the moral law 
that coheres human society. 

17. the iron age : as opposed to the peace and innocence 
of the golden age. See Shelley’s last chorus from Hellas. 
The poet is here alluding to the troublous times in Europe 
during and after the French Revolution. 

23. Europe’s dying hour : when European culture and 
power seemed to come to an end. 

24. fitful dream of the French Revolution, and, according 
to Goethe, the false hopes raised by it. 

feverish power of France under Napoleon. 

25. weltering : the sanguinary and aimless conflict of 
nations. 

28. Art still has truth: Arnold took Carlyle’s advice, 
“ Close thy Byron, open thy Goethe ”, and followed his pro¬ 
nouncements upon art and life. His advocacy of “ sweetness 
and light as a remedy against the narrowness and intoler¬ 
ance of religious creeds is partly due to Goethe’s teaching. 

36. shadowy world : the dimly-lighted underworld inhabited 
by shadows (ghosts). 

37 - erst : archaic superlative of O.E. cer (ere) = formerly, 
of old. 

38- 39. Orpheus . . . Hades : see note in Shelley, Hellas, 

1. 15. 

Z 
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42. upon a wintry clime had fallen: compare Milton, 
Paradise Lost, Bk. VII. 24-28 : 

. . . though fallen on evil days. 

On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues ; 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 

And solitude. 

45-46. An exaggerated account of the conditions of the 
time, and of Wordsworth’s share in improving them. 

46. The apathy and indifference of men in a highly con¬ 
ventional society. 

48-49. Reference to Wordsworth’s love of nature, and the 
soothing effect of his peculiar interpretation of the moral life 
in her. 

49. See Immortality Ode, St. 7. 

67. make us feel : contrast 1. 9. 

68. The cloud of mortal destiny : the inevitable misery and 
hardships of the life of man. 

70. put it by : disregard them as if they did not exist. 

72. Rotha : a stream in the Lake District. It flows by 
the grave of Wordsworth. 


Thyrsis 

This poem was written in memory of the author’s friend, 
the poet Clough, who died in 1861. In 1853 Arnold had 
published a poem called The Scholar-Gipsy, in which he 
describes the country round Oxford with great faithfulness and 
charm. There are numerous references to The Scholar-Gipsy 
in our poem. 

Thyrsis is a monody, that is, an elegy that takes for its 
model the classical Lament for Adonis by Bion, and the 
Elegy on Bion by his friend Moschus. In this form of lamenta¬ 
tion the poet imagines himself to be a shepherd, disconsolately 
wandering about the country they have frequented together. 
Nature, their constant companion, joins the poet in his 
sorrow, leads him on to comfort, and the final consolation is 
achieved through a belief in the abiding fruits of the friend s 
genius and the immortality of his soul. 

Other poems that invite comparison with Thyrsis are the 
Lycidas of Milton and the Adonais of Shelley. Arnold never 
achieves the occasional lyric beauty and profoundness of 
thought in Shelley, nor is the vehemence of Milton s rising 
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interest in religion there. But what is unmistakcable there is 
the continuous plaintive and musical note as indeed of a 
shepherd’s piping through the water-meadows of Oxford. 

2. Hinkseys : North and South Hinksey, to the west of 
Oxford. The villages lie about two miles from Oxford on the 
skirts of a wood, that extends as far as Boar's Hill. 

3. haunted mansion : the village inn, the haunt of its 
inhabitants. 

4. the sign : at the door of the inn. 

11. Childsworth : now known as Childswell farm. 

14. The signal-elm : it is difficult to locate this tree which 
the poet mentions so frequently in this poem and The Scholar- 
Gipsy. On the high ground that extends from Cumnor Hurst 
to Boar’s Hill (a distance of about two miles) there stands an 
oak prominently situated. If not from the tree itself, at 
least from points not far removed, one can gain a view of the 
Ilsley Downs, the valley of the White Horse, and the three lone 
weirs, and the youthful Thames. 

Ilsley Downs : the beautiful Downs to the south of Oxford. 

15. the three lone weirs : the weirs have since been replaced 
by the more modern locks. 

i 9 - that sweet city with her dreaming spires : is of course 
Oxford. Oxford is still a magnificent sight, when one can get 
away to a sufficient distance to shut out of view the cluster of 
ugly red brick buildings that modem industrialism has thought 
fit to endow Oxford with. The spires are of the various 
colleges and halls. 

29. the Gipsy-Scholar: Arnold’s poem was built on a 
tradition handed on since Glanvil’s time, who published the 
story in Vanity of Dogmatising (1661) : " There was very 
lately a lad in the University of Oxford, who was by his 
poverty forced to leave his studies there, and at last to join 
himself to a band of vagabond gipsies,” etc., etc. 

34 - barn : a covered building for storing com, etc. Liter¬ 
ally, here + dm = a place for barley. 

rick : stack of hay, thatched on top to prevent its being 
soiled by rain. 

35. Tried our hand at writing poetry. 

36 - 39 . Arnold became one of the most influential of 

critics between 1855-1865; he was a busy Inspector of 

schools in addition to all his literary activities. He did not 

publish any volume of verses between 1857 and the date of 
this poem. 
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41. Clough, more even than Matthew Arnold, was assailed 
by “ doubts, disputes, distractions, fears”. He came under 
the influence of Newman and his High Church doctrines. 
But soon he fell to doubting again, and the result was that 
he retired from the Fellowship of Oriel in 1848, because he 
could not honestly subscribe to the Articles of the Church of 
England. His subsequent life was one of continuous inward 
struggle for a solution of his doubts. But he never lost hope, 
though he had fits of severe despondency. See the noble way 
in which he expressed himself : 

Say not the struggle nought availeth. 

The labour and the wounds are vain. 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 

It may be. in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 

But westward, look, the land is bright. 

This was in 1849, just after he left Oxford. 

45. silly: see note in Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, 

1. 297. 

52. The first season of spring flowers. 

53. Before the roses and the longest day have come. 

57. the cuckoo’s parting cry: the cuckoo does not leave 
England until as late as August, though it changes its note in 
June. Can that be his meaning ? In a letter to his mother he 
said : “ The cuckoo in the wet June morning I heard in the 
garden at Woodford, and all those three stanzas you like are 

reminiscences of Woodford ”. 

58. vext : troubled by the storm. 

60. Connect with 1 . 56. 

61-70. The beauty of the English countryside is difficult 
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to describe in words. The profusion of wild flowers all along 
the country lanes and in the meadows is only one of its many 
charms. 

71. He : the cuckoo. 

74. uncrumpling fern : the leaves of the young fern appear 
like crumpled paper. 

75. trembling in the spring breezes on their tender stalks. 

77. swain : young rustic, a shepherd lad; now only 
archaic and poetic. 

78. smoother reed : write poetry better than ever he did 
before. 

79. The greatness of Clough as a poet has not yet been 
recognised. 

80. Corydon: a shepherd in the seventh Eclogue of Virgil, 
a Roman poet. Thyrsis and Corydon have a poetic contest, 
in which Corydon is declared to be the winner. 

82. Sicilian shepherds : poets of Sicily who wrote elegies 
in memory of their poet-friends. 

84. Bion : see introductory note to this poem. 

85. unpermitted ferry’s flow : the ferry over the river 
Acheron that separates Hell from the rest of the world, and 
over which none but the dead may go. Orpheus was able to 
cross the stream through the connivance of the ferry-man, 
whom he charmed with the sweetness of his music. 

86. Pluto : god of the underworld, who carried away 
Eurydice (Proserpine) while she was gathering flowers at 
Enna in Sicily. 

87. leap up with joy : being herself a Sicilian, she will be 
inclined to favour the poets of her native country. 

90 - flute : win back his friend to life through the charm of 
his song. Pluto will relax his usual sternness and give back 
the dead. Compare the story of Savitri and Satyavan in Hindu 
mythology. 

91. grace : favour. 

92. Dorian : Doris was a district of Greece, whose in¬ 
habitants were characterised by the simplicity and earnestness 
of their life. Hence Dorian also = simple and solemn in 
character. 

94 - water’s gush divine : the divine flow of waters in the 
streams of Doris. 

95 * Enna : see note in 1. 86 above. 

100. She would not listen to my appeal for the life of my 
friend with the same readiness with which she listened to 
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those of Dorian shepherds, and interceded on their behalf 
with Pluto. 

104. questing : seeking after, searching out. Only poetic 
usage in this sense. 

106. Fyfield : about four miles from Oxford due south-west. 
Boar’s Hill is about half-way between Fyfield and Oxford, 
along paths through the fields. 

107. fritillaries : a kind of lily; grows profusely by the 
Thames, between Iffley and Sandford locks. The popular 
variety is known as snakeshead. 

109. Ensham and Sandford : villages near Oxford. 

112. dingle : a small deep valley, usually well wooded. 

120. [What is the significance of the phrase, orphans of the 
flowery prime ?] 

123. Wytham : a village near Oxford, just beyond Godstow 
(nunnery), a favourite walk of the studious in Oxford. 

141. the way : the pilgrimage of life. 

142. sanguine : hopeful. 

143-145. Truth lies hidden behind many a cloud of worldly 
interest. But in our youthful love of the ideal we do not 
recognise the reality or force of these worldly interests, and 
see the truth as it really is, bright and bare. 

152. dusk hill-side : in the twilight of the evening. 

154. [What is the etymology of jovial ? Compare 
Saturnine.] 

167. Clough died in Florence, and lies buried there. 

175. boon : bounteous ; strictly poetic in its use with 
nature, air, life, etc. 

177. the great Mother: the Phrygian nature goddess 
Cybele (also identified with Rhea, the mother of the gods) 
was so known. 

180. folding : nook or hollow. 

181. the immortal chants of old : the harvest songs of Asia 
Minor. Like the songs and practices in our villages connected 
with the harvest-time, these songs represented the annual 
revival of nature and the delight in her productiveness. 

182. perilous grain: Lityerses, a king of Phrygia, made 
all strangers compete with himself in reaping corn ; those 
who could not rival him were put to death. Young Daphnis 
was rescued from Lityerses by Hercules. 

187. blinded eyes : Daphnis, name of a shepherd frequently 
used in Greek pastoral poetry. The reference is to another 
Daphnis, who was blinded by a nymph because he refused to 
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love her. He was taken up to heaven by Mercury, the winged 
messenger of the gods, and the use of his eyes restored to him. 
191. There : “ to the marvel of the golden skies.” 

201. A fugitive and gracious light : the light of true scholar¬ 
ship. See introductory note in A Grammarian's Funeral. 

204. place : high rank or station, 
flattering crew : a large number of flatterers. 

218. jocund: merry, sprightly. Compare Wordsworth, 

Daffodils : 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 

222. All Clough’s poetic work was accomplished early in 
his life. 

230. on : went on. The verb of motion is omitted, as 
frequently in Shakespeare, before a preposition usually 
associated with it. 

234. the great town’s harsh, etc.: compare Wordsworth, 
Tintern Abbey, 1 . 25 : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them. 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 

Again, 1 . 50 : 


oh 1 how oft— 

In darkness and amid many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 
How oft in spirit have I turned to thee— 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

(1) 1828-1848. Dante Gabriel Rossetti was born in 

London on He was the son of Gabriele 

Rossetti, an Italian refugee, who, after three years wanderings 
abroad, escaped to England in 1824 and ultimately became 

Professor of Italian in King’s College, London. 

The poet was thus almost wholly an Italian. But his 
education was thoroughly English, and he grew up to love 
England and English literature in preference to Italy and her 
literature, which he admired nevertheless. The home of the 
Rossettis had two predominant influences—politics and art. 
The boy Dante was wholly uninfluenced by the political 
interests of his father ; but with a singularly exclusive devotion 
to art, he acquired great intimacy with the literature and art 

of England, Italy, and France. 

(2) 1848-1853. At twenty Rossetti’s power and personality 
had matured enough to attract a number of English artists to 
him , With Millais, Holman Hunt, and Woolner he founded 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, whose aim was to exhibit 
true and noble ideas through the medium of details elaborated 
minutely, with nature as the only model before them. In 
1850 the Brotherhood started a paper called the Germ to give 
an exposition of their methods, which otherwise might have 
remained obscure. Rossetti was concentrating on the pro¬ 
duction of pictures, and poetry was only an occasional pursuit. 
All his pictures show his keen sense of human beauty, intensity 
of abstract expression, and richness of colour. The subjects 
are supplied by religious legend or romantic story. To this 
period also belong some of his well-known poems ; among 
others, The Blessed Damozel (1847) and The Portrait. 

(3) 1853-1870. The Germ, in which some of Rossetti’s 
poems had appeared, had a very short-lived existence. The 
Burden of Nineveh and The Staff and Scrip appeared in its 
successor, The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. But by 1856 
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his poetic production had stopped. Rossetti came to believe 
that poetry was an art of the past, painting that of the future. 

But though he had ceased to write, and even whatever he 
had written was not properly published, he was not without 
influence. He was, because of his personality and enthusiasm, 
the master of the school he had founded. The select circle 
of friends whom he allowed to grow in his confidence read his 
poems in manuscript with the highest admiration, and put 
themselves under the influence of his poetry with a deliberate 
receptiveness. 

In i860 he married Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, a milliner’s 
assistant. She was exceedingly beautiful, served as a model 
for his pictures, and became the object of his loving devotion. 
His poems were about to be published when his wife died on 
the nth of February 1862. In a frenzy of grief he buried his 
MSS. in her coffin, and they were not reclaimed till 1869, and 
published in the year following. 

(4) 1870-1882. With the 1870 volume of poems started 
the second and more productive period of Rossetti’s work. 
Rose Mary, The White Ship, The King’s Tragedy, and the 
sonnet-sequence. The House of Life, are some of the best- 
known poems. The publication of his first volume was 
reviewed with great admiration by leading critics; but in 
1870 Robert Buchanan, in the Contemporary Review, pseudo- 
nymously assailed it, and republished his article. The Fleshly 
School of Poetry, as a pamphlet. Rossetti, already in a 
depressed state of health and addicted to chloral, was much 
disturbed by this, and became morbidly sensitive and gloomy 
and very recluse in his habits, letting only a few old friends 
and the members of his family come near him. He went from 
place to place in search of health, but died at Birchington, 
near Margate, on the Qth of April 1882. 

Rossetti is a poet of the Middle Ages, bom after his time. 
His mind was singularly devoid of any interest in the material 
progress and civilisation of the last three centuries. He once 
refused to acknowledge even the roundness of the earth or its 
motion about the sun. He did not think it material whether 
it was so or not. But as against this he was intensely alive 
to the awe and mystery of the supernatural. It was to him 
an unchallenged reality, which he again and again realised in 
a vision, reproduced for others in pictures or poems abounding 
in sensuous images. But though his mind expressed itself in 
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images, it was neither sensual nor devoted exclusively to beauty 
of outward form. Without having faith in any definite 
creed, he is imbued with the true religious feeling. He 
acknowledges the existence of supernatural forces that in¬ 
fluence and guide human destiny. 

To this mediaeval mysticism he added an intense love of 
the romantic. He considered Coleridge the greatest English 
poet, and put himself early under the influence of Keats. 
But even more than Coleridge or Keats, Rossetti is the poet 
of romance. What Watts-Dunton calls the Renaissance of 
Wonder (or the awakening of a genuine appreciation of the 
spirit of the Middle Ages, as distinct from the form in which 
this spirit expressed itself) is nowhere so richly or permanently 
felt as in the poetry of Rossetti. He aimed at reproducing 
the old and forgotten world of chivalry and the mediaeval 
church. He saw the wonder, mystery, and spiritual beauty 
of this age, and elaborated the details of his art so as to transfer 
faithfully his visions of it to paper or canvas. His lack of 
interest in all currents of contemporary thought was an 
advantage. With a very ingenuous, childlike wonder and 
awe he gazed at the madonnas, knights, and ladies of the Middle 
Ages, and became the prophet of what they symbolised, not 
in relation to the Victorian mind, but in themselves. 

Spiritually he discarded the asceticism which he considered 
an excrescence on the spiritual beauty of the mediaeval mind. 
But he represented, as in Sister Helen, the old idea that the 
Satanic forces of evil undermined the soul in man through his 
appreciation of beauty. This is part of the reason why his 
poems are luscious and overwrought with fleshly images. He 
cannot disjoin beauty from thought; he cannot display the 
spirit except through the flesh. 

This concentration on the beauty of human form is peculiar 
to Rossetti among the romantic poets. He is so much taken 
up by it that he fails to observe the mystery, beauty, or 
romance of nature as Keats or Coleridge did. He suffers 
from a paucity of natural facts, and even when he notices 
them he displays no poetic feeling for them. There is a 
monotony in the faces and background of his pictures and his 
poems alike. 

Rossetti’s expression is subtle, fastidious rather than simple, 
and obvious, as in the great poets of the early nineteenth 
century. His diction is rich in form and colour, ‘ ‘ marvellous 
in clearness and loveliness of language ”, but without the 
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inevitableness of Coleridge or the felicity of Keats. In the 
sonnets and shorter poems it is overwrought and fine, more 
poetic than strong. But in his ballads his style displays his 
full strength; it expresses unmistakably their dominant 
note—the romantic motive. A close examination reveals a 
deficiency in the ear for music, and a certain limitation in the 
choice of metre and the varying of rhythms. 


Sister Helen 



Sister Helen was written in 1851, and first published in a 
German magazine. Between 1851 and 1881 it was consider¬ 
ably amplified and improved. 

It is very difficult to classify Sister Helen. Rossetti pub¬ 
lished it with his Poems. In its form and mediaeval spirit it is 
akin to his ballads. In reality it is a drama, not only because 
the action passes through many intensely tragic moments of 
concentrated passion, but more so because we plunge into the 
story with the first verse, and hear it through in a dialogue 
between the girl and her brother. 

Miss Rossetti called Sister Helen “ that terse, fierce master¬ 
piece ”. No one can question the terseness of a narrative, 
every line of which discovers a new situation, and lays bare 
some novel aspect of souls in great agony. The short lines 
interposed as refrains intensify the emotions aroused in the 
reader, who follows the breathless and agonising movement of 
events with horror. There is hardly any room for pity or 
compassion. We stand stricken with awe in the presence of 
a woman who displays the might of Milton’s Satan in her 
“ study of revenge ". She is willing to suffer herself the worst 
torments of Hell, to suffer her soul to be lost for ever, if she 
can send the man who has betrayed her love through the same 
agony here and hereafter. 

The motif of the story is a complex one. It is founded on 
a mediaeval superstition and belief in magic. If one wished 
to kill a person one hated, one had only to make an image of 
him in wax and set it by the fire. As the image melted the 
person sickened and grew weak, till, with the disappearance of 
the image in fire, the person died. *■< 

But the persons who practised the “ black art ” did not 
escape lightly. The law of the times condemned jto death by 
fire, and the mediaeval Church withdrew from them all hope 
of salvation even in eternity. The revenge by magic was a 
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terrible form of revenge, which only the fierce and relentless 
could execute. 

Such an one is Helen, a girl of twenty, or even less, whose 
love and self-surrender have been rewarded by faithlessness 
and treachery. She is evidently an orphan, living with no 
other relation but a baby brother, too young to avenge her 
wrong in a fight, too innocent to comprehend the hate, and 
lust, and treachery that have blasted her young life to the 
very root. He stands in the balcony prattling away about 
apparent trifles, in the still night when the moon flits behind 
the clouds hurrying across the sky. His sister, divided between 
despair and revenge, answers him in the simple language of 
childhood, but what terrible significance is veiled in those 
innocent words. The brother, father, and the newly-wed 
bride of the dying lover come to Helen to pray for mercy. 
But she refuses even to listen to their prayers. The boy acts 
as the messenger, till they all leave together, despairing of her 
forgiveness. We watch the suffering of Helen as she lies 
writhing with pain before the fire ; with one convulsive effort 
the image disappears into the fire, the soul of the lover is set 
free, and comes into the room as a ghost. With a sob and a 
prayer Helen throws herself on the mercy of the Virgin Mary, 
the last refuge of the despairing magician or witch. 

As a poet and artist, Rossetti lived mostly in the Middle 
Ages, with their romances and ritual, and the belief in the 
supernatural and the miraculous. What Coleridge demanded 
imaginatively, Rossetti demands spiritually, a temporary 
suspension of disbelief. Considering The Ancient Mariner 
and Sister Helen, what they demand is easily conceded. 

3. the third : three, seven, and nine are numbers that 
figure frequently in magic. 

7. Hell and Heaven: vacillating between revenge and 
Christian forgiveness, she has to choose between Hell and 
Heaven. 

17-18. “ all is well ”, “ Even so ” : note the dramatic 
irony of these remarks. 

22. knave '. probably in the Anglo-Saxon sense of a boy. 
O.E. cnafa. 

28. Notice the significance of the variation in the refrain 
from stanza to stanza. It corresponds to the change of mood 
in the imaginary audience as they watch Helen and her 
surroundings change. 

39 . Aye: yes. 
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45. The moon, etc.: Rossetti has a great power of bring¬ 
ing a scene rapidly before the eye by one delicate stroke. 
[Benson's note on this line, and on 11 . 54-56.] 

64. hill-verge : from the outskirts of the hill. 

71. Keith of Eastholm : a relation of the dying man. 

73. white mane of the horse flying in the wind. The boy 
can recognise the horse, though not the rider, from a distance. 

74. The hour has come : she has been expecting this 
intercession on behalf of his friends and relations. She has 
waited for the hour of her triumph with suppressed excitement. 
Note the mocking tone she adopts in all her replies now. 

78. called Halloo : shouted to attract attention. 

81. Iam afraid of exposing myself to the cold outside. 

87. like to die : is likely to die. 

94- forlorn : past participle of O.E. for-leosan = completely 
lost. Hence lonely and despondent. 

95. Is the bride a thorn in the side of the bridegroom ? 
Has his marriage been unhappy, then ? Mark her exultation 
as she thinks of the bride and her misery. 

113. ban: curse that has a supernatural power. [What 
other meanings has this word ?] 

115. [What is the significance of would here ?] 

123. For the first time she speaks with a terrible directness, 
forgetting that she is speaking to a child. 

129. plume : the crest in the helmet of the rider is recog¬ 
nised this time. 


148. Lovers exchanged rings, and kept halves of a broken 
coin as a token of their love and loyalty. These tokens were 
sent as a remembrance of their vows only in a matter of life 
and death, such as here. 

150. min d : remember the first happy days of their love 
on the banks of the Boyne. 

151. Can he ever join the heart he has broken ? 


155. craves full fain: fain is used here in a rare sense of 


the word, eager, desirous. Compare Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV., 


11. i. 8 : 


Men and birds are fain of climbing high. 


The whole phrase is thus = earnestly beseeches you. 

162-168. The central factor in all the emotions brought 
into play in this poem. 

169. The father of the dying man comes now to beg for 
the life, or at least the soul of his son. 
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185. The body dies, but the soul shall live : based on the 
belief that a witch could destroy the soul as well as the body 
by preventing the dying man from confessing his sins. If 
he was under the power of her magic he could not repent, and 
without repentance there could be no salvation, according to 
the mediaeval Christian Church. Only if Helen would relent 
for a few minutes before his death, to enable the priest to be 
called in and the last rites to be performed, his soul at least 
may be saved. But “ Fire shall forgive me, as I forgive ”. 
She has no hope of being forgiven by the eternal fires of hell 
to which she has sold herself to avenge her wrongs. Can she 
forgive ? 

190. rive : would be rent asunder. 

193. For the soul is immortal in pain, as in bliss. 

207. or never see aught : mark the fierceness of her mood 
as she waits for the coming of her rival. 

235. her soul’s blithe tune : blithe = happy, rejoicing. 
Such heartlessness in a woman is almost unbearable. The 
feelings Of the reader are almost on the point of revulsion 
against Helen. 

274. iron chill: compare note in In Metnoriam, 1 . 232. 

The Burden of Nineveh 

This poem, in its first form, appeared in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine in 1856. It was inspired by the dis¬ 
coveries of Sir Austen Henry Layard, published in his monu¬ 
mental record of work done in the ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon. The immediate occasion of the poem was the 
removal to the British Museum of a statue from Nineveh. 

In its first form the poem was far more satirical in tone. 
But most of the satire has gone in subsequent editions. The 
poem as it stands is one of the finest that Rossetti ever wrote. 
Especially remarkable is the metre ; “ the repeated and re¬ 
verberant rhymes sound like the hammer-strokes of the pre¬ 
historic masons ” (Elton). 

Ruskin was a great admirer of this poem ; he called this a 
glorious poem, and congratulated Rossetti on his achievement. 
The variety of rhymes necessitated by the peculiar metre 
imposes a great strain upon the poetic invention of Rossetti, 
who loved working in a difficult medium. The student may 
notice the profusion of images and allusions all through, as 
well as the rush and movement of thought and language 
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as the imagination of the poet passes from one image to 
another. 

The Title. Nineveh : an important city of ancient times. 
For a long time it was the capital of the Assyrian empire. It 
was situated on the Tigris, opposite the modern Mosul. 

3. Dead Greece : ancient Greek sculpture is mostly famous 
for its exquisite outlines and grouping. Among the more 
famous art treasures “ in our museum galleries ” are the 
Elgin marbles. 

4. wise : manner ; makes a fresh appeal to him every time 
he looks at them. 

8. swing-door spin : the Pre-Raphaelite group, chief 
among whom was Rossetti, aimed at a minuteness of detail 
in their fidelity to nature. 

13. runes : marks of magic or mysterious significance. 
Literally, rune is any letter of the earliest Teutonic alphabet 
used by Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxons. Runes are as old 
as the second century. They were formed by corrupting the 
Roman or Greek characters so as to suit carving. 

fret : see note in Immortality Ode, 1 . 192. 

14. mitred: a mitre is the head-dress of the bishops in 
the Church of Rome. Hence wearing a crown as the symbol 
of authority in a church. 

Minotaur : a monster, the offspring of Pasiphae (wife of 
Minos), and of a bull sent by Poseidon, brother of Zeus and the 
chief lord of the sea in Greek mythology. Minotaur was 
represented as having a human body and the head of a bull. 

15. disbowelled : taken out of the bowels of the earth. 

16. [What is the significance of mummy ?] 

18. for the light to bathe : to be bathed in the light of the day. 

22. Left rib-like marks upon it. 

31-40. A. C. Benson (Rossetti, English Men of Letters 
Series) thinks this the finest of many fine stanzas in this poem. 

32. resort : reach, frequent. 

35. looked in to see : looked into the ruins to rediscover. 

36. the spell of time and antiquity, under which lay hidden 
the ruins of Nineveh. 

37-40. As we gaze upon the sculptured ruins of ancient 
Nineveh, its life, as it was in the days of its glory, seems to 
revive before our eyes. The warriors wake from their pro¬ 
found sleep in stone. We hear the clash of their cymbals, the 
movement of their chariots, and the twang of their bows as 
the arrows shoot out from the string held taut. 
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43-45 This shadow of the past did not know either light 
or shade, as it lay buried for the many centuries when the 
earth and the sea, and the life upon them, were progressing 
in the inevitable and unchecked course of time. 

47. Such proof : for thou of all things hast not changed in 

all these years. 

51. keep record : in the Book of Jonah iv. 

53. Jonah : a Hebrew prophet, the author of the Book of 
Jonah in the Old Testament, date not known. He flourished 
in or before the time of Jeroboam II. He was commanded to 
go to Nineveh and denounce it. He refused, and fled in a ship 
going to Tarshish. During a tempest, sent by the Lord because 
of Jonah, the prophet requested the sailors to throw him over¬ 
board. The storm ceased. Jonah was devoured by a " whale ” 
(see Matt. xii. 40), in whose belly he remained for three days 
and nights before he was cast forth (Jonah i.). He received 
a warning to go to Nineveh a second time, and obeyed. On 
his asking, the king, nobles, and people of Nineveh repented of 
their sins, did penance, and fasted. At this they were forgiven 
(Jonah iii.). But Jonah was angry that the Lord had been so 
merciful. “ And the Lord God prepared a gourd and made it 
come up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his head, 
to deliver him from his grief ” (Jonah iv. 6). 

55. thus : when Nineveh still enjoyed its glory, the statue 
stood bathed in the splendour of the sun, even as it stands 
to-day in London. 

58-60. The city of Nineveh is said to have been completely 
destroyed by fire when it was taken by the Medes and the 
Babylonians, about 606 b.c. Nineveh had been beautified 
and fortified by a long line of powerful kings. The walls of 
the town are described as 100 feet high, and thick enough to 
allow three chariots to pass each other on them, with 1500 
towers, 200 feet high. 

60. Sardanapalus : Greek for the Assyrian name Asurbani- 
pal, king of Assyria from 668 b.c. He was grandson of the great 
Assyrian monarch 8ehnacherib. He was the last of the great 
kings of the Sargonide dynasty. 

62. Sennacherib : king of Assyria, 705-681 b.c., son and 
successor of Sargon, founder of the dynasty. He is well known 
in Biblical history. 

64. Semiramis : the wife of Ninus, the founder of Nineveh. 

66. Notice the inverted syntax. 

70, " During the excavations the Tiyari workmen held 

2 A 
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their services in the shadow of the great bulls ” (Layard’s 
Nineveh, chapter ix.). 

74 ' 75 - Even when the sun shines in London, soot, smoke, 
and fog render its light feeble and miserably pale. Sometimes 
the sun shines with almost oriental splendour, and then 
London presents a curious sight of mixed magnificence and 
gray ugliness. 

76-80. “ This poem ( The Burden of Nineveh) began simply 
as a piece d'occasion ; and the satiric verse about the 

school-foundations in the act 
Of holiday, three files compact, 

which somewhat cheapens the effect, is a remnant of the 
original overture.”—E lton. 

79-80. That large tract of ancient history connected in 
the boy-mind with the names of Rome, Babylon, and Nineveh. 

84. ministers : priests. 

85. [Why bitter ?] 

87. unshod : reference to the oriental custom of taking off 
one’s shoes before entering a temple. 

88. unblest abode : the British Museum, which is far from 
being a temple, and yet so many gods from India, Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and Rome congregate there. 

91. What was London like, and where stood the pillared 
edifice of the British Museum in 1000 b.c. ? 

94 - cone : the cone-like monuments. 

98. testify : bear witness to. 

101. room above : in the Museum. 

105. “ antiquity ” : because Egyptian civilisation is older 
than that of Assyria. 

106. they and their gods : Egyptian mummies and Egyptian 
gods. 

109. Isis : daughter of Set and Nut; an Egyptian goddess 
represented sometimes with the head of a cow. She is the 
goddess of plenty and produce. 

Ibis : a beautiful wading bird, common in the basin of the 
Nile. It was sacred to the ancient Egyptians, and was 
venerated by them. 

no. Thebes: a city of Upper Egypt, and the capital of 
the kingdom in the days of her greatest art. 

113. teraphim : (both plural and singular) ; an idol used in 
divination ; a part of the usual furniture of an ancient Jewish 
household. 
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114-115. A scientific fact. 

119. Her : of Nineveh. 

122. Those cities of the lake of salt : reference is to the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. See Genesis xiii. 10-13, xviii. 
16, and Isaiah i. 8 ; Matthew xi. 23-24. 

123- 1 24. basalt : dark green or dark brown stone. 

125. sardonyx : onyx, with white layers alternating with 
sard, which is yellow or orange cornelian. 

porphyry : hard rock, anciently quarried in Egypt, com¬ 
posed of crystals of white or red felspar in red ground-mass. 

125.^See note in 1. 53. 

128. A brackish lake : the Dead Sea. Jonah may be 
supposed to be going eastward towards Nineveh by way of 
the Dead Sea, near or under which the overthrown cities 
once stood. 

129. sure : feeling secure in their pride. 

131. Pride’s lord and Man’s : Satan. See Matthew iv. 
8-10. For the whole description of the Temptation, compare 
Milton’s Paradise Regained, Book III. 251-309. 

139. in those tracts : the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

141. Delicate harlot : so called because of the immoral life 
of her citizens. 

142. prone : prostrate, in subjection to you. 

143. In state : sat’st alone in state. 

144. needs were : compare the construction needs must. 

146. victor foes : the Medes and the Babylonians. 

150. A kingly conquest : a conquest worthy of a great king. 

151. The imagination of the poet dwelt in the past, and 
pictured to itself the vicissitudes through which Nineveh and 
its people passed. Now it looks ahead into the future, and 
fears how a fate similar to that of Nineveh may attend London. 

152. waxed : increased. 

152-154. The sun had set. Its sunshine died off through 
a glimmer of light before it disappeared, as the sneer of con¬ 
tempt playing about the lips of a man may disappear with a 
sardonic smile. 

155. callous : indifferent (to the greatness of Nineveh as 
represented by the statue). 

157. Pale as one who has been struck by fate. 

160. [Why dumb ? Has he not himself told us how 
eloquently it speaks to us of Nineveh ?] 

162. kerb : stone edges of the pavement, or the pavement 
itself. 
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162. rut : track (of wheels, etc.). 

163. as : as if. 

164. To his imagination the crowd in the streets of London 
become petrified into figures curiously carved in gypsum. 

165. The ancient citizens of Nineveh and the modem 
Londoner form one pageant of humanity. 

166. erst: see note in Memorial Verses, 1 . 37. 

168. of the best or worst : of a race better or worse than 
ourselves. 

172. burial-clouds: in sandy tracts of country it is no 
uncommon sight to see a whole mound of sand move, from one 
place to another, with the wind. 

176. till now : till a time when. 

182-183. When the civilisation of man attains to its old 
age. The age usually assigned to an individual man is " three¬ 
score and ten ” ; when human civilisation reaches its sixties. 

185. later times : more recent times. 

191. The smile : I was inclined to smile at this extravagant 
fancy of mine. 

194. Not looking heavenward, but down toward the 
worshippers. 

195. scriptured flanks : see 1 . 13 above. 

196. brow-contracting : contracting the brows by its 
weight. 

198. the image in his mind. 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 


Robert Bridges, the present poet-laureate, was born in 
1844. He is the son of a Kentish squire. He was sent to 
school at Eton, whence he went to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. He was educated for the medical profession at 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in London. He was in active practice 
at that and other London hospitals till his retirement in 1882. 
Now he has a home near Oxford, where he lives a quiet and 
retired life. He was made Laureate in 1913, in succession to 
Austin. 

Ever since the 'seventies of the last century Bridges has 
been known as a devotee of the muse, though most of his 
poems and plays were published after his retirement. The 
Growth of Love, a series of sonnets on the Elizabethan model, 
but in sentiment breaking altogether new ground, appeared in 
1883, with another poem, Prometheus the Fire-giver. Eros 
and Psyche, a narrative poem, was published in 1885. His 
plays include Nero (1885), The Feast of Bacchus (1889), 
Demeter (1905). But a large body of lyrics on love, nature, 
and man forms his claim to greatness in the popular estimation. 
They cover more than five books in the Oxford edition of the 
laureate collected works, and there is not one of them that 
does not show the poet’s delicate imagination, his scholarly 
mind, and unrivalled command of the language, with all its 
historical and traditional richness. In fact, in study of words, 
metres, and accent. Bridges has penetrated so deep into the 
lesser known strata of English, that he has earned the reputa¬ 
tion of being a rare and unique craftsman. Some of his 
theories have not gained any wide acceptance, but they have 
all the distinction of being the outcome of a thorough study 
of the English language and its sources, made by a man who 
combines in himself the gifts of a great scholar and poet. 
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Even in his lifetime the poetry of Bridges has stood the 
test of time. It is no longer questioned that he has brought 
into the lyrical poetry of to-day the musical fineness and the 
verbal felicity of the Elizabethans, though his scholarly 
imagination has restrained much of their glow of passion. 
But he is not cold, as has been sometimes said. His mood is 
that of reverie on themes which have caused less disciplined 
minds to burst into song. “ Poetry is with him from the 
first a sober ecstasy, shrinking from fine extravagance as from 
a breach of taste, and from the mere sensuous indulgence of 
words as from a lapse in the ideal of conduct ” he has formu¬ 
lated for his muse. 

“ Somewhat shy, somewhat austere, fastidious, difficult ”— 
that is how his friend Dr. Warren, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, describes the qualities that define the essence 
of his lyrics. These are common qualities of the English 
temperament, but seldom transferred to English literature. 

A sense of beauty and an ever-present consciousness of 
joy make him a poet in the tradition of Shelley and Keats : 

My soul is drunk with joy ; her new-born fire 
In far forbidden places wanders away. 

He is still further with them in the melancholy that haunts 
his lyrics, because this sense of beauty is intense but transient, 
because this joy is acute but short-lived. 

As a poet of nature, Bridges has fallen under the spell of 
the sober English landscape with all its delicate tints and 
changing forms. His vision of it is direct, and untrammelled 
by that tradition of the “ romantic ” poets of nature which 
makes Victorian poetry either unreal or decadent. His 
enjoyment of her is personal at first-hand, and the expression 
direct and simple, unaffected by any artificial glow of 
imagination. 

The five books of Shorter Poems, to which we have already 
alluded, exhibit in every line Bridges’ mastery of the poetic 
technique and purity of form. He is a reactionary in his 
revolt against the Victorian tradition, and in his adaptation 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean models he has shown himself 
an inventor and innovator. He looks back to the great 
periods of English literature not in a mood of mere imitation, 
but “ to put into his verse only what remains when all the 
others have finished. It is a kind of essence ; it is what is 
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imperishable in perfume. It is what is nearest in words to 
silence He is discontented with the current mode of expres¬ 
sion, because it has been degraded into commonplace by the 
usages of his contemporaries. He is not, however, an adven¬ 
turer in search of novelty of theme or metre. He is content 
to refine the homely joys of the older poets, and to adapt to 
newer uses their old rhythms. 

England to India 

This poem was written in the Christmas of 1918. India’s 
participation in the last great war and the heroic achievement 
of her sons on the Western front aroused afresh the interest 
of Englishmen in her civilisation, and ultimate relation with 
the British Empire. 

The poet-laureate foresees a time when, drawn together by 
love and each profiting by the civilisation of the other, India 
and England will proceed to perfect the reign of peace and 
love on earth. 

In this poem, as elsewhere in Bridges, a quiet subdued tone 
of feeling may be seen combined with a happy and finely- 
sifted diction. 

I. man’s home : this earth. 

3. thro’ stress of ice and fire : through the mutual conflicts 
of the elements, of heat and cold. 

4. When God wished to create the world, out of chaos he 
created the beautiful forms of this earth, such as the rose and 
the lily. 

5. Redeeming Chaos : see Paradise Lost, Book II., 959- 
967 : 

When straight behold the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 
Wide on the wasteful Deep ! With him enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of tilings, 

The consort of his reign ; and by them stood 
Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon ; Rumour next, and Chance, 

And Tumult, and Confusion, all embroiled, 

And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 

8. craft divine : the skill of God, sometimes discoverable 
by man and sometimes wrapt in mystery. 

II. Truth is as Beauty unconfined : Truth assumes as 
many forms, each equally true, as beauty does. 
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15. grace '■ charm or beauty. Man’s peculiar charm should 
be that he combines the beautiful points of all creation. 

22. native : bom on the soil. 

27. Palestine is the home of Christianity, and the modern 
cultures and civilisations of the West derive a large part of 

their inspiration from Christianity. 

30-33. A prophecy of the future, when the doctrine of 

universal love will be subscribed to by the philosophers and 
thinkers of all nations of the world. 

For the figure see St. Matthew ii. 1, 2. 

34. Thou : India. 


To the President of the U.S.A. 

This poem was written in August 1918 as a tribute to the 
President of the United States of America on her participation 
in the last great war. It is a spirited appeal for the deliverance 
of the world from tyranny, superstition, and international 
jealousies. 

1. England’s stalwart daughter : the United States of 
America, which was a colony of England before the Declaration 
of American Independence in 1776. 

emprise : enterprise, an archaic word. This word was 
frequently used in the language of chivalry. 

4. for mankind : in defence of the rights of man. See 
her rise in all her majesty and power. 

13. hell-heart : note the strong expression to convey the 
intensity of feeling. 


“ I HAVE LOVED FLOWERS THAT FADE ” 

This poem is taken from Book II. of Bridges' Shorter Poems, 
published in October 1890. 

It is remarkable for its extreme simplicity of diction, for 
its classical restraint, and its subdued but delicately graceful 
play of imagination. The poet dwells on each image as it 
arises, enjoys its full essence before passing on to the next. 

4. So delicate that it is difficult to characterise or remember 
them. 

11. [What is meant by a liquid sky ?] 

13-14. Tunes that throb, and in their throbbing express 
the wildness of pure human passion. 
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Spiritual restraint and an evanescent touch of melancholy 
are noticeable in the love-lyrics of the poet. 

Indolence 

This poem is number seven of the third book of his Shorter 
Poems, published in 1890. 

The poem combines allegorical with natural description of 
landscape, and, coupled with the slow movement of the stanza, 
reminds one of Spenser. Bridges is a revivalist as much as 
he is original; he can catch the effects of a bygone poetic era, 
and reproduce them in an entirely fresh and original style. 

The purity and simplicity of diction may again be noted. 

2. hot decline : reference to the sultry afternoons of 
summer. 

10. Read “ floating in the sun past shallow islets ”. 

13. loveliest came : loveliest hour of the day, when the 
mower is tired of a long day’s work. 

15. straitened : narrow. 

17. blind wall : compare the expression “ a blind alley 

18. buried : in water. 

22. Have you ever noticed this piling of the waters at the 
piers when the river is in flood ? 

24. tender blades : the oars. 

27. shires : a region, a province. O.E. scir. [What is the 
usual meaning of the word ?] 

33. crowns : branches on the top. 

34. pillars: compare 1. 31 above. 

35. dank : unpleasantly damp, soaked in water. 

42. Not a piece of the wall fell into the water, so that the 
reflection of it in the smooth, slow stream below was not 
disturbed. 

45. coigns : projecting corners. [What does the phrase 
“ coign of vantage " mean ?] 

51. weedy shreds : shreds or pieces of weeds. 

49-54. Mark the effect of sound in echoing the sense in this 
stanza. 
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RUPERT BROOKE 


(1) 1887-1906. Rupert Brooke was born at Rugby on 
August 3, 1887. His father, William Brooke, a master at the 
famous school at Rugby, and later the House Master of School 
Field. This remained his home till 1910, when his father died. 
He joined school in 1901, and won a scholarship the next year. 
He lived a happy, healthy life at school, showing early the 
intense enthusiasm with which he could enjoy friendship, 
games, or books. 

Even as a boy he seems to have been drawn to the study of 
English literature—mainly poetical. His taste in this direc¬ 
tion was very comprehensive. He was genuinely aroused to 
enthusiasm by the poetry produced since the ’nineties. 
Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912, owes its inception to him and the 
circle of young poets who gathered round him, attracted by 
his magnetic and virile personality. 

(2) 1906-1914. He went to King's College, Cambridge, in 
1906. His first year there was rather unsatisfactory, as the 
memories of Rugby still lingered, and his shyness prevented 
his making many friends. Later he threw himself heart and 
soul into the life of the university, taking a leading part in the 
Dramatic Club, starting literary societies, and the like. During 
the vacation he worked hard at books, mainly Classics, and 
produced some of his notable poems. His influence as a 
critic of the decadent poetry of the last generation was spread¬ 
ing widely, and his handsome person and charming manner 
gained him many friends. 

In the winter of 1908 he went to Switzerland, and combined 
the joys of strenuous physical exercise with much reading and 
writing. In 1911 he went on another tour over the Continent. 

In the summer of 1909 he took his degree in Classics, retiring 
after term to Grantchester, within easy reach of Cambridge. 
He was working all the summer through for the Charles 
Oldham Shakespeare prize, which he won in the Michaelmas 
term following. 
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By this time he had written most of the poems in the first 
section of the first volume of his poems, published 1914- lhe 
poems of this period show a forceful style, with acute direct 

observation of life. . 

He spent the spring of 1913 > n London mainly in the 
company of his literary friends ; in March he won the fellow¬ 
ship, and in the May following started for New York on a 
year's travels. 

The account of these travels was sent by him in letters to 
the Westminster Gazette. They were read by a wide and 
admiring circle of readers, and are remarkable for their strong 
clear style and pungent criticism of people and things. He 
journeyed to less civilised parts, away from big towns and 
their busy life. " The desert and wilds suited him much 
better than the cities. ' To-day he wrote, ‘ I’m twenty-six 
years old. I've done so little. I’m very much ashamed. By 
God, I am going to make things hum though—but that's all 
so far away. I am lying quite naked on a beach all golden 
sand, six miles away from the hunting-lodge, the other man 
near-by, a gun between us in case bears appear, the boat 
pulled up the shore, the lake very blue and ripply, and the sun 
rather strong. . . ” In these joys of fishing, swimming, and 

roaming about the time passed joyfully away, till he sailed for 
Hawaii, Samoa, and Fiji, where the healthy out-of-doors life 
was lived with the same zest and joy. 

The poetical fruit that these travels bore is by no means 
slight, considering the small volume of verses he has left 
behind. Tiare Tahiti, Retrospect, and The Great Lover belong 
to this year. 

(3) 1914-1915. He returned home in June, the war broke 
out in July, and he joined up almost at once. Republican as 
he was in his political leanings, the war disturbed him as it did 
so many other young men at the time. After a preliminary 
training, he joined the Royal Naval Division, took part in the 
unfortunate attempt to relieve Antwerp, was sent to Gallipoli, 
and died of blood-poisoning on a French hospital-ship in the 
Mediterranean on the 23rd of April. He was buried by his 
sorrowing comrades at Lemnos. A simple white stone marks 
his grave. 
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The actual achievement of Rupert Brooke is, perhaps, not 
very considerable. But some of his poems reach such a level 
of perfection and show such a daring, novel manner of approach 
to poetical subjects as to make one deeply regret his early end. 

The essence of Brooke’s poetry is force. His imagination 
is robust and penetrative, fearless in its contemplation of 
reality even down to some of its disgusting details. He is 
full of the youthful enthusiasm to experience the thrill of life, 
and some of it pulsates through his poetry. His attitude, his 
phrase and diction strike this trumpet note, and arouse our 
interest in his work. “ His world stands out sharp and 
distinct, like the towers and pinnacles of a city under the light 
and blue of the sky. Their world [of the mystics like Coleridge 
and Blake], old as Eden and remote as the stars, lies like the 
fabric of a vision, bathed in an unearthly atmosphere. He 
desired, loved, and praised things in themselves for their 
energy, vividness, and naturalness. ... He is all activity, 
apprehensiveness. ’ ’ 

This is what a living poet, Walter de la Mare, says about 
the quality of his imagination. And the gifted French critic 
Legouis has recently pointed out: “ His imaginative lyrical 
gift throws a halo of gentle light even round a common 
object. To him a fresh simplicity comes naturally, while others 
but strain to achieve it in vain.” And this new recognition 
of the essential poetry of real, natural, rational things in life 
is Brooke’s greatest contribution to modern poetry. 

Sonnets I.-V. 

These sonnets were written in 1914, the year of the last 
war. Through them breathes a spirit of healthy, fervent 
patriotism, untinged by any sentimentality. The thought of 
death is never absent, but with Rupert Brooke death is no 
mere metaphysical mystery. It is a reality, the visible 
antithesis of life, its beauty and joy and hope, of its richness 
and variety of experience. Death has no terrors for him, not 
only because man is immortal, but because death is a form of 
sleep, a part of the livableness of life. The realisation of its 
terrors would be a denial of a true zest in life, a shrinking back 
from exploring its possibilities to the bitter end. 

The form of the sonnet is particularly suited to the genius 
of Brooke. He looks on several aspects of a question in 
several moods, or wishes to record a fleeting thought. In t le 
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lines of the sonnet he crystallises them, terse and finely 
phrased. This renders the movement of the verses some¬ 
times slow, and tends to make the lines to stand a little too 
much bv themselves. 

The noblest of these sonnets is the now famous The Soldier. 
This sonnet is not based on a mere conceit. The most perfect 
self-surrender alone can achieve the complete merging of one’s 
self with the flowers and sunshine, the rivers, the dust, and the 
very air of one’s country. 


I. Peace 

4. To turn away gladly from. . . . 

9. there : in the war. 

II. Safety 

2. The security that lies within ourselves. 

6. tears of men and mirth : that is, of men in joy and 
sorrow. 

9. Time’s throwing : compare Shakespeare’s Sonnet lxiv. 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich proud cost of outworn buried age ; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main. 

Increasing store with loss and loss with store ; 


Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 

That Time will come and take my love away. 


III. The Dead 

Notice the poetic fire that kindles every line of this sonnet. 


IV. The Dead 

6 . gone proudly friended : in a letter from the South Seas 
the poet wrote : *' There is nothing in the world like friendship. 
And there is no man who has had such friends as I, so many, 
so fine, so various, so multiform, so prone to laughter, so strong 
in affection, and so permanent, so trustworthy, so courteous, 
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so stern with vices, and so blind to faults or folly, of such 
swiftness of mind and strength of body, so apt both to make 
jokes and to understand them. Also their faces are beautiful, 
and I love them. I repeat a long list of their names every 
night before I sleep. Friendship is always exciting, and yet 
always safe. There is no lust in it, and therefore no poison. 
It is cleaner than love, and older ; for children and very old 
people have friends, but they do not love. It gives more and 
takes less, it is fine in the enjoying, and without pain when 
absent; it leaves only good memories. In love all laughter 
ends with an ache, but laughter is the very garland on the 
head of friendship. I will not love, and I will not be loved. 
But I will have friends round me continually all the days of 
my life, and in whatever lands I may be. So we shall laugh 
and eat and sing, and go great journeys in boats and on foot, 
and write plays and perform them, and pass innumerable 
laws taking their money from the rich. ... I err. I praise 
too extravagantly, conveying an impression that friendship 
always gives peace. And even at the moment I feel a hunger, 
too rending for complete peace, to see all your faces again, and 
to eat food with you.” 

io. And after : and afterwards there comes frost. 

V. The Soldier 

2- 3. How completely the poet identifies himself with his 
country. 

3- 8. Note the proud patriotism of an English soldier, and 
the beauty of its expression. 

9. all evil shed away : when all evil is shed away. 

One Day 

This sonnet is dated, " The Pacific, October 1913 ”. It is 
the expression of a joyous mood, when the poet’s imagination 
plays with the light dancing on the spray, the tiny clouds 
in the sky, and foam tossing on the waves, and converts them 
all into images of love in the past. The mood saddens when 
he remembers some of the more sombre associations connected 
with it. Lyric moods of complete abandon to one sentiment 
are rare in Brooke. 

7. Stray buds : bright and cheerful associations bom of 
the bitter experiences of the past. 

12. were fire : were set on fire, burnt down. 
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GLOSSARY 

[Terms used in the Notes above, or in elementary criticism, 

are included here.'] 

Alexandrine.—A line of twelve syllables, or six iambic 
feet. Very seldom used as metre for a whole piece. Forms 
the last line of a Spenserian stanza as one of its distinguishing 
marks. 

Alliteration—The repetition of the same (or very nearly 
the same) initial sound in words placed near each other in a 
line of verse. Alliteration formed the basis of Old English 
versification, and with varying degrees of recognition has 
always formed a part of English prosody. But since the 
sixteenth century it has never formed a vital part of the 
structure of a line of verse. 

Assonance. —An imperfect form of rhyme, in which the 
poet depends upon only the vowel part of the main rhyming 
syllable. Of the poets in this selection only Mrs. Browning 
sometimes attempts this effect, which is essentially foreign to 
English. 

Ballad. —A word which has been applied loosely to more 
than one type of poetic composition. In the criticism of 
to-day the use of the term is restricted to a narrative poem, 
simple and uniform in theme, and most commonly written 
in the ballad metre, or some easily recognisable variation 
of it. 

Ballad Metre. —The unit in this metre is a stanza of four 
lines, the first and third line are of eight syllables each, and 
the second and fourth of six syllables each. The even lines 
always rhyme together, the odd lines generally do. In the 
practice of the nineteenth-century poets the metre has been 
subjected to considerable variations in the length of individual 
lines, and in their number in a stanza. The Ancient Mariner 
is perhaps the best illustration of the happiest of these 
variations. 

Blank Verse. —Generally, the lines are ten syllables in' 
length. The accent falls on the second syllable of a foot, and 
there are no rhymes. Poets permit themselves considerable 
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latitude in varying the position of the accent, the pause, and 
the length of a line. (See Verse Paragraph.) 

Cadence.—The rise and fall of rhythm in a line, or in a group 
of lines. Generally it corresponds to the pitch of voice in a 
correct reader of verse. 

Choric Song.—A song modelled on the utterances of chorus 
in a Greek play. (See Chorus.) 

Chorus.—Originally chorus represented the band of dancers 
and singers in a Greek religious ceremony or dramatic per¬ 
formance. Later on it meant a group of interested spectators 
in a Greek drama, who commented upon the action of the play 
in the intervals of acting. The various utterances of this 
group came to be known as chorus. [For further details, and 
for the Elizabethan interpretation of the term, see Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica.'] 

Classical and Romantic.—An eminent art critic has defined 
the terms thus : “I call romantic any work of art which to 
produce its effect counts on the association of ideas which it 
sets up in the mind of the spectator. I call classical the work 
which to provoke emotion depends on its own formal organ¬ 
isation.” However, critics use them with varying shades of 
meaning, and it is difficult to arrive at a precise definition of 
these terms. Generally speaking, classical and romantic denote 
two real tendencies in the history of art and of literature. 
And the nature of this tendency in a work of art is defined 
by the balance of certain qualities in it, such as the love of 
beauty, the love of strangeness in the representation of it, 
conformity or discipline to the accepted conventions of an art. 
The romantic artist despises conformity to any accepted ideals 
of his art; his imagination delights in the original and curious 
exploration of beauty. The classical artist has no use for the 
strange and the novel; he delights in working in a familiar 
medium, and strives to produce beauty by refining the forms 
of art already established. 

Diction.—The choice of words for the expression of ideas; 
their grouping into phrases for accuracy, clearness, and variety. 
In general application, a writer’s mode of expression. 

Dramatic Irony.—A speech in drama or dramatic narrative 
where the speaker is unconscious of the full significance of his 
utterance. The audience, having a better knowledge of 
incidents on the stage, attach to it a meaning different from 
the one intended by him. 

Elegy.—A poem 'mournful or plaintive in tone; more 
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commonly a poem of lamentation in commemoration of the 
dead. The elegiac metre was invented by Ionian poets, and 
was used by them, not only in the elegies proper, but also in 
martial, gnomic, and even erotic compositions. Any par¬ 
ticular metre is no longer a distinctive mark of an elegy. 

Foot. —A group of syllables marked off as constituting a 
unit of verse. Syllables are distinguished as “ short ” or 
“ long ”, in part at least according to the accent. The length 
of a syllable is hardly regarded as an element in the con¬ 
stitution of a foot in verse. " Long ” and “ short ” represent 
two distinct values, invariably and unmistakably distinguish¬ 
able by the ear of a native speaker. In English prosody the 
distinction is created by the poets bearing in mind the accent, 
length of pronunciation, pitch, and certain conventions of the 
language. 

Heroic Couplet. —Two successive lines of verse rhyming 
together, each line being of ten syllables, with the accent 
generally falling on the second syllable. 

Lake School of Poets.—Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey 
were so called because they lived in the “ Lake district ” in 
England, and their poetry had certain distinctive features in 
common. 

Line is a unit in verse recognisable in printing or writing 
by an independent beginning and ending on the page. The 
length of a line in English verse is hardly ever less than four, 
or more than fourteen syllables. The pause at the end of a 
line is varied with sense and metre. 

Lyric. —As distinguished from the epic and the dramatic, is 

generally composed in stanzas ; it expresses the poet’s feelings 

rather than any outward incident or event; the various 

phases of it are unified by a harmony of mood. It may take 

any of a variety of special forms, as ode, sonnet, hymn, 

roundel, as distinguished from the epic or the dramatic, that 

take the form of a traditional metre, as blank verse or heroic 
couplet. 

Metre is the rhythm of a line, or of the various feet that 
constitute it; depends upon the number, quantity, and accent 
of the syllables in a line. 

Monologue. A reasoned speech by a single person, but 
producing the effect of dramatic narration. [For a fuller 
explanation see notes in Brotming.] 

Ode— The ode in English is modeUed on the Greek odes, 
which were accompanied by singing and dancing. The 
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movement was divided into three parts, strophe, antistvophe, 
and epode. The group of dancers moved to one side during 
the strophe, retraced their steps during the antistrophe, and 
stood still during the epode. The great poet of Greece who 
wrote this type of lyric was Pindar. But so complex was the 
composition of his odes that when Cowley (1618-1667) imitated 
him he considered the design of his poems as modelled on no 
definite plan. Hence the name Pindaric, as applied to the 
irregular odes of Cowley, is really a misnomer. Dryden and 
Pope and several other poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century followed Cowley in his interpretation of the structure 
of Pindaric odes. Gray (1718-1771), one of the most scholarly 
of our poets, however, understood the intricate movements of 
a Pindaric ode ; his Bard and Progress of Poesy follow a very 
definite scheme of rhymes and line- or stanza-lengths. The 
Romantic poets of the nineteenth century did not follow the 
practice of Gray. They believed, and rightly too, that the 
real Pindaric form is much too intricate to appeal to an ear 
used to the ordinary rhythms of English prosody. They 
followed the irregular ode-structure of Collins, a contemporary 
of Gray. So that the most accepted form of an ode leaves 
the poet free to vary the length of his lines, the rhymes, as 
well as the length and number of stanzas to suit his subject. 
The length in common usage is always moderate, and the tone 
always lyrical. 

Pastoral. —A poem, romance, or drama, describing the life 
of shepherds, or, more generally, one in which the speakers 
assume the character of shepherds. Sometimes the term is 
applied to a poem dealing with country and out-of-door life 
of any kind. 

Pindaric.— See Ode. 

Quatrain. —Four lines of verse united together by a definite 
scheme of rhymes. 

Refrain. —Phrases, lines, or even a stanza repeated at 
intervals in a poem. Also called burthen. [Some writers 
make a distinction between burthen and refrain, assigning to 
burthen the sense only of the chief theme or gist of a poem.] 

Rhyme. —The correspondence of terminal sounds, beginning 
with an accented vowel, in two or more words or verses. In 
modern English usage the accented vowels rhyming together 
must be preceded by different consonantal sounds, or a con¬ 
sonant in one case and none in the other. 

Sonnet. —A one-stanza poem of fourteen lines. The form 
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